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POKPOSE  AllD  PLAV. — This  book  aims  to  be  a  practical  guide 
for  the  player  of  games,  whether  child  or  adult,  and  for  the  teacher 
or  leader  of  games.  A  wide  variety  of  condiiions  have  been  con- 
sidered, including  schools,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  boys'  and 
girls'  summer  camps,  adult  house  parties  and  country  clubs, 
settlement  work,  children's  parties,  and  the  environment  of  in- 
doors or  out  of  doors,  city  or  country,  summer  or  winter,  the 
seashore,  the  woodland,  or  the  snow.  The  games  have  been  col- 
lected from  many  countries  and  sources,  with  a  view  to  securing 
novd  and  interesting  as  well  as  thoroughly  tried  and  popular 
material,  ranging  from  traditional  to  modem  gymnasium  and 
athletic  games.  An  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
games  for  particular  conditions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
very  strenuous  games  for  older  boys  or  men ;  games  for  the  school- 
room; games  for  large  numbers;  new  gymnasium  games  such  as 
Nine  Court  Basket  Ball  and  Double  Comer  Ball ;  games  which 
make  use  of  natm'al  material  such  as  stones,  pebbles,  shells,  trees, 
flowers,  leaves,  graces,  holes  in  the  sand  or  earth,  and  diagrams 
drawn  on  the  ground. 

The  description,  classification,  and  arrangement  of  the  games 
have  been  made  with  the  steadfast  purpose  of  putting  them  into 
the  most  workable  form,  easily  understood,  with  suggestions  for 
getting  the  most  sport  and  playing  value  out  of  them,  and  with 
means  of  ready  reference  to  any  class  of  games  for  use  under  any 
of  the  conditions  mentioned.  The  series  of  indexes  which  accom- 
plish thb  last-mentioned  purpose  make  it  possible  to  classify 
the  games  in  many  different  ways,  sparing  the  reader  the  neces- 
sity for  hunting  through  much  unrelated  material  to  find  that 
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suited  to  his  conditions.  The  index  for  schools  is  essentially  ? 
graded  course  of  study  in  games. 

The  ball  games  requiring  team  play  have  been  described  accord- 
ing  to  an  analytic  scheme  not  before  used  for  the  class  of  games  given 
in  the  present  voliune,  which  makes  it  possible  to  locate  at  a  glance 
information  about  the  laying  out  of  the  ground,  the  niunber,  assign- 
ment,  and  duties  of  players,  the  object  of  the  game,  rules  and  points 
of  play,  fouls,  and  score.  The  various  kinds  of*  balls  are  described 
with  official  specifications.  Diagrams  for  all  kinds  of  games  have 
been  supplied  unsparingly,  wherever  it  seemed  possible  to  make 
clearer  the  understanding  of  a  game  by  such  means,  and  pictorial 
illustration  has  been  used  where  diagrams  were  inadequate.  The 
music  for  all  singing  games  is  given  with  full  accompaniment. 
Suggestions  for  the  teaching  and  conduct  of  games  are  given,  with 
directions  for  floor  formations.  Means  of  counting  out  and  choos« 
ing  sides  and  players  are  described,  and  one  section  is  devoted  to 
forfeits. 

Under  each  of  the  main  divisions  chosen  —  miscellaneous  active 
games,  quiet  games,  singing  games,  bean-bag  games,  and  ball 
games  —  the  material  has  been  arranged  in  alphabetic  order  to 
facilitate  ready  reference,  although  a  general  alphabetic  index  is 
appended.  In  short,  the  book  aims  to  bring  together  all  related 
material  and  every  available  device  for  making  it  readily  accessible 
and  easily  understood. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SOURCBS  AND  NATURB  OF  MATBRUL.— The  material  in  this 
voliune,  aside  from  that  accumulated  through  a  long  experience 
in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  games,  has  been  collected 
through  (i)  special  original  research,  and  (2)  bibliographical 
research.  The  original  research  has  been  made  among  the 
foreign  population  of  New  York  City,  where  practically  the  entire 
world  is  accessible,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Origiiud  This  has  resulted  in  some  entirely  new  games  that 
rasearch  the  writer  has  not  found  elsewhere  in  print.  From 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Greek  Pebble  Chase, 
the  Russian  Hole  Ball,  the  Scotch  Keep  Moving,  the  Danish 
Slipper    Slap,   and,   from    our    own    country,    among   othersi 
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Chickadee-dee  from  Long  Island,  and  Hip  from  New  Jersey. 
Entirely  new  ways  of  playing  games  previously  recorded  iiave 
been  found,  amounting  not  merely  to  a  variation  but  to  a  wholly 
new  form.  Such  is  the  method  here  given  for  playing  Babylon, 
a  form  gathered  from  two  different  Scotch  sources.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  game  of  Wolf,  for  which  additional  features  have 
been  found  that  add  greatly  to  its  playing  value,  especially  the 
rule  whereby  the  wolf,  when  discovered  by  the  sheep  who  are 
himting  for  him,  shall  take  a  jimip  toward  the  sheep  before  his 
chase  after  them  begins;  or,  should  he  discover  them  first,  the 
requirement  that  they  take  three  steps  toward  him  before  the 
chase  begins.  Such  points  add  greatly  to  the  sport  of  a  game,  and 
with  the  spoken  formulas  that  accompany  them  form  a  rich  find 
for  both  student  and  player. 
One  may  not  well  refer  to  the  original  research  without  mention 
,lhe  charm  of  the  task  itself.  It  has  been  one  of  the  sunniest, 
lifst  lines  possible  to  follow,  attended  invariably  with  smiling 
and  laughter  on  the  part  of  old  or  young,  native  or  foreign, 
the  peasant  people  or  those  more  sophisticated. 

The  bibliographical  research  has  covered  a  wide  field.  Here- 
tofore the  principal  sources  in  English  for  the  collector  of  games 
have  been  the  invaluable  and  scholarly  folklore  Bibliograpbi- 
compitations  of  Mr.  WilJiara  Wells  Newell  (Songs  and  cal  reseaicb 
Games  of  Amerkan  Children)  and  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Mdresuitg 
Gomme  (TradUional  Games  in  the  Dictionary  of  Britisk  Folk  Lore). 
The  earlier  British  collection  by  Struit  (Sports  and  Pastimes  of  Ike 
English  People)  has  also  been  a  source  of  great  value.  In  the 
United  States  considerable  collecting  and  translating  of  games  have 
from  time  to  time  been  done  by  the  physical  training  magazine, 
Mind  and  Body.  For  all  modem  athletic  games  an  invaluable 
service  has  been  rendered  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spaldmg  and  Brothers 
'-a  the  publication,  smce  1893,  of  the  Spalding  Athletic  Library, 
imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  and  Mr.  James  E. 
Sullivan.  The  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  all  of  these  sources. 
In  addition,  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  consulted  in  many 
fields  including  works  of  travel,  reports  of  missicHiaries,  etc.  This 
has  resulted  in  games  from  widely  scattered  sources,  including 
European  countries,  the  Orient,  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  Not\.\i 
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American  Indians.  While  in  such  a  mass  of  material  there  aib 
some  games  that  are  fomid  in  ahnost  all  countries,  so  that  one  is 
continually  meeting  old  friends  among  them,  a  very  considerable 
harvest  of  distinctive  material  has  been  gathered,  eloquent  of 
environment,  temperamental,  or  racial  traits.  Such,  among  many 
others,  are  the  Japanese  Crab  Race ;  the  Chinese  games  of  Forcing 
the  City  Gates,  and  Letting  Out  the  Doves;  the  Korean  games 
with  flowers  and  grasses ;  the  North  American  Indian  games  of 
Snow  Snake  and  Rolling  Target;  and  the  poetic  game  of  the 
little  Spanish  children  about  the  Moon  and  Stars,  played  in  the 
boundaries  marked  by  sunshine  and  shadow. 

But  the  object  of  the  book  has  been  by  no  means  to  present 
only  novel  material  There  is  an  aristocracy  of  games,  classic 
Standard  by  all  the  rights  of  tradition  and  popular  approval, 
material  without  which  a  collection  would  be  as  incomplete 
as  would  an  anthology  of  English  ballads  without  Robin  Hood, 
Sally  in  our  Alley ,  or  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  Eyes.  These 
standard  games  are  amply  represented,  mingled  in  the  true  spirit 
of  American  democracy  with  strangers  from  foreign  lands  and  the 
new  creations  of  modem  athletic  practice. 

The  games,  old  and  new,  are  full  of  that  intimation  of  environ- 
ment which  the  novelist  calls  local  color,  often  containing  in  the 
1q^  name  alone  a  comprehensive  suggestiveness  as  great 

color  and  as  that  of  an  Homeric  epithet.  Thus  our  familiar 
humor  in  Cat  and  Mouse  appears  in  modem  Greece  as  Lamb 
^^■"^•^  and  Wolf;  and  the  French  version  of  Spin  the  Platter 

b  My  Lady's  Toilet,  concemed  with  laces,  jewels,  and  other  ballroom 
accessories  instead  of  our  prosaic  niunbering  of  players.  These 
changes  that  a  game  takes  on  in  different  environments  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  folklore,  and  some  amusing  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  our  own  country.  For  instance,  it  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising to  find  a  game  that  is  known  under  another  name  in  the 
North  called,  in  Southern  States,  ''Ham-Ham-Chicken-Ham- 
Bacon  I''  The  author  found  a  good  example  of  folklore-in-th&- 
making  in  the  game  usually  known  as  **  Run,  Sheep,  Run  1"  in 
which  a  band  of  hidden  players  seek  their  goal  under  the  guidance 
of  signals  shouted  by  a  leader.  As  gathered  in  a  Minnesota  town, 
these  signals  consisted  of  colors,  —  red,  blue,  green,  etc    Thii 


le  game  was  found  in  the  dty  environment  of  New  York 
under  the  name  of  Oyster  Sale,  and  the  signals  had  become 
pickles,  tomatoes,  and  other  articles  strongly  suggestive  of  a  deli- 
catessen store.  The  butterfly  verse  for  Jumping  Rope  is  obviously 
another  late  production  of  the  folklore  spirit. 

The  lover  of  childish  humor  will  find  many  delightful  exam- 
ples of  it  among  the  games,  as  where  little  Jacky  Lingo  feeds 
bread  and  butler  to  the  sheep  (Who  Goes  Round  My  Stone  Wall  ?) ; 
or  the  Mother,  trying  the  Old  Witch's  apple  pie,  discovers  that 
"It  tastes  exactly  like  my  child  Monday!"  The  tantalizing 
"nominies"  or  "dares,"  as  in  Fox  and  Geese,  and  Wolf,  and  the 
ways  in  which  players  are  trapped  iato  false  starts  as  in  Black 
~        are  also  highly  amusing. 


II       ■"•^1= 
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PIUVCIPLES  OF  SELECTIOB.  — In  the  selection  of  material  for 
this  work,  a  marked  distinction  has  been  made  between  games, 
on  the  one  band,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unorganized  play  and 
constructive  activities  included  in  many  books  of  children's 
games.  While  the  term  "play"  includes  games,  so  that  we 
"play  games,"  it  applies  also  to  informal  play  activities,  such 
as  a  child's  "playing  horse,"  "playing  house," or  playing  in  the 
sand.  In  such  unorganized  play  there  are  no  fixed  rules,  no 
formal  mode  of  procedure,  and  generally,  no  climax  to  be  achieved. 
The  various  steps  are  usually  spontaneous,  not  predetennined, 
and  are  subject  to  individual  caprice.  In  games,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  Blmd  Man's  Buff,  Prisoners'  Base,  or  Football, 
there  are  prescribed  acts  subject  to  rules,  generally  penalties  for 
defeat  or  the  infringement  of  rules,  and  the  action  proceeds  in  a 
regular  evolution  until  it  culminates  in  a  given  climax,  which 
usually  consists  in  a  victory  of  skill,  speed  or  strength.  In  a 
strictly  scientific  sense,  games  do  not  always  involve  the  element 
of  sport  or  play,  being  used  in  many  forms  among  primitive 
peoples  for  serious  divinalory  purposes.  It  b  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  all  of  the  games  in  the  present  collection  are  for  the 
purpose  of  sport  and  recreation. 

The  four  hundred  games  here  published  are  selected  from  a 
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far  larger  number.  No  game  has  been  induded  that  has  not  been 
Pitying  considered  to  have  strong  playing  values,  by  which 
ytlvm  term  is  meant,  in  addition  to  other  qualities,  and 

above  all  others,  the  amount  of  sport  and  interest  attending  it. 
The  points  of  play  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  game  have 
been  secured  from  experience,  and  unfamiliar  games  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  the  points  of  play  noted  for  older  or  younger 
players,  large  or  small  niunbers,  or  other  circiunstances. 

Games  may  be  analyzed  into  certain  elements  susceptible  of 
classification,  such  as  the  elements  of  formation,  shown  in  the 
Elements  of   circle  form,  line  form,  or  opposing  groups;   other 
S>mes  elements  are  found  in  modes  of  contest,  as  between 

individuals  or  groups ;  tests  of  strength  or  skill ;  methods  of  cap- 
ture, as  with  individual  touching  or  wrestling,  or  with  a  missile, 
as  in  ball-tag  games ;  or  the  elements  of  concealment,  or  chance,  or 
guessing,  or  many  others.  These  various  elements  are  like  the 
notes  of  the  scale  in  music,  susceptible  of  combinations  that  seem 
illimitable  in  variety.  Thus  in  the  Greek  Pebble  Chase,  the  two 
elements  that  enter  into  the  game  —  that  of  (i)  detecting  or  guessing 
who  holds  a  concealed  article,  and  (2)  a  chase  —  are  neither  of 
them  uncommon  elements,  but  in  this  combination  make  a  game 
that  differs  in  playing  value  from  any  familiar  game,  and  one 
affording  new  and  genuine  interest,  as  evidenced  by  the  pleasure 
of  children  in  playing  it.  Indeed,  the  interest  and  sport  were  fully 
as  great  with  a  group  of  adult  Greek  men  who  first  demonstrated 
this  game  for  the  author.  This  element  of  guessing  which  player 
holds  a  concealed  article  is  found  again  in  a  different  combination 
in  the  Scotch  game  of  Smuggling  the  Geg,  where  it  is  used  with 
opposing  groups  and  followed  by  hiding  and  seeking.  This  com* 
bination  makes  a  wholly  different  game  ot  it,  and  one  of  equal 
or  even  superior  playing  value  to  the  Pebble  Chase,  though  suited 
to  different  conditions. 

Because  of  this  wonderful  variety  in  combinations,  leading  to 
entirely  different  playing  values,  the  author  has  found  it  impossible 
to  agree  with  some  other  students  of  games,  that  it  is  practicable 
to  select  a  few  games  that  contain  all  of  the  typical  dements  of 
interest.  Such  limitation  seems  no  more  possible  than  in  paint* 
ing,  poetry,  music,  or  any  other  fidd  of  spontaneous  imitative  of 
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i  ezpres^on.  There  will  doubtless  always  be  some  games 
thai  will  have  large  popular  following,  playing  on  the  "psychology 
of  the  crowd,"  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  players.  Thus  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  so-called  national  games.  Baseball  and  Football  in 
America,  Handball  in  Ireland,  Pelota  in  Spain,  and  so  on ;  but 
natural  expression  through  games  has  always  been  and  probably 
always  will  be  infinitely  varied,  and  should  be  if  the  psychology 
of  the  subject  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide. 

In  the  arrangement  of  material  there  has  many  times  been  a 
strong  temptation  to  classify  the  games  by  their  historic,  geographic, 
psychologic,  or  educational  interests;  by  the  playing  elements 
contained  in  them ;  or  by  several  olher  possible  methods  which  are 
of  interest  chiefly  to  the  academic  student;  but  these  have  each 
in  turn  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  original  intention  of  making 
the  book  preeminently  a  useful  working  manual  for  the  player  or 
leader  of  games. 

The  same  games  are  found  not  only  in  many  different  countries 
and  localities,  but  under  different  names  and  with  many  variations 
in  the  form  of  playing  them.  This  has  necessitated  Varying 
a  method  of  analytical  study  which  has  been  followed  modes  of  pUy 
with  all  of  the  games.  A  card  catalogue  has  been  made  of  them, 
and  in  connection  with  each  game  notation  has  been  made  of 
the  various  names  under  which  it  has  been  found,  and  details 
of  the  differences  in  the  mode  or  rules  of  play.  The  choice  of 
rtiles  or  directions  has  been  detennined  chiefly  by  the  playing 
values  previously  alluded  to,  those  directions  having  been  selected 
which  experience  has  shown  to  make  the  most  interestmg  game. 
Sometimes  these  differences  are  so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  different 
game,  or  one  suited  to  different  ages  of  players.  In  a  few  instances, 
as  with  Prisoners*  Base,  Captain  Ball,  Zigzag  Ball,  etc.,  it  has 
seemed  best  to  present  several  typical  forms  of  the  same  game  with 
an  analytic  statement  of  the  differences,  leaving  the  leader  to 
select  the  form  best  adapted  to  his  conditions.  At  no  time, 
however,  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  present  all  games  or  all 
forms  of  any  one  game.  That  would  be  merely  to  make  a  com- 
pendium of  all  possible  material.  A  purposeful  selection  has 
been  made  throughout. 

Tbe  choice  of  names  could  not  well  be  made  on  any  one  prii>. 
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ciple.  Wherever  feasible,  the  name  that  has  seemed  to  have  th6 
widest  vogue  has  been  adopted.  In  other  instances  it  has  ap- 
peared best  to  make  a  different  selection  to  avoid  too  great 
similarity  in  names.  Some  games,  especially  those  from  foreign 
sources,  came  without  names  and  have  had  to  be  christened.  In 
the  case  of  several  modem  adaptations  of  old  games,  a  name 
bestowed  by  some  previous  worker  has  been  continued,  if  espe- 
cially descriptive  or  appropriate. 

No  distinction  has  been  made  in  general  between  games  for 

boys  and  girls.    The  modem  tendency  of  gymnasium  and  athletie 

Oamei  for       practice  is  away  from  such  distinctions,  and  is  con* 

boys  and         cemed  more  with  the  time  limits  or  other  conditions 

i^'^  for  playing  a  game  than  with  the  game  itself.    This 

is  a  question  that  varies  so  much  with  the  previous  training  and 

condition  of  players  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  personal  opinion 

or  prejudice  on  the  other,  that  it  has  been  thought  best  to  leave  it 

for  decision  in  each  individual  case. 

♦  *  ♦ 

THS  USBS  OF  GAMBS.  —  The  use  of  games  for  both  children 
and  adults  has  a  deep  significance  for  the  individual  and  the 
community  through  the  conservation  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  vitdity. 

Games  have  a  positive  educational  influence  that  no  one  can 
appreciate  who  has  not  observed  their  effects.  Children  who  are 
slow,  dull,  and  lethargic;  who  observe  but  little  of  what  goes  on 
around  them;  who  react  slowly  to  external  stimuli;  who  are,  in 
short,  slow  to  see,  to  hear,  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  do,  may  be 
completely  transformed  in  these  ways  by  the  playing  of  games. 

Sense  The  sense  perceptions  are  quickened :  a  player  comes 

perceptioni  to  see  more  quickly  that  the  ball  is  coming  towaid 
him;  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being  tagged;  that  it  is  his  turn;  he 
hears  the  footstep  behind  him,  or  his  name  or  number  called; 
he  feels  the  touch  on  the  shoulder;  or  in  innumerable  other  ways 
is  aroused  to  quick  and  direct  recognition  of.  and  response  to, 
things  that  go  on  around  him.  The  clumsy,  awkward  body  be- 
comes agSe  and  expert;  the  child  who  tumbles  down  to-day  wQl 
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not  tumble  down  next  week ;  he  runs  more  fleetly,  dodges  with 
more  agility,  piays  more  expertly  in  every  way,  showing  thereby  a 
neuro-muscular  development. 

The  social  development  through  games  is  fully  as  important 
and  as  pronounced.  Many  children,  whether  because  of  lonely 
conditions  at  home,  or  through  some  personal  pecul-  Social 
iariiy,  do  not  possess  the  power  readily  and  pieasanlly  ilevelopment 
to  co6perate  with  others.  Many  of  their  elders  lack  this  facility 
also,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  can  place  one  at  a  greater 
disadvantage  in  business  or  society,  or  hi  any  of  the  relations  of 
life.  The  author  has  known  case  after  case  of  peculiar,  imsocial. 
even  disliked  children,  who  have  come  into  a  new  power  of  coopera- 
tion and  have  become  popular  with  their  playmates  through  the 
influence  of  games.  The  timid,  shrinking  child  learns  to  take 
bis  turn  with  others;  the  bold,  selfish  child  learns  that  he  may 
not  monopolize  opportunities ;  the  unappreciated  child  gains  self- 
respect  and  the  respect  of  others  through  some  particular  skill 
that  makes  him  a  desired  partner  or  a  respected  opponent.  He 
Icams  to  take  defeat  without  discouragement  and  to  win  without 
imdue  elation.  In  these  and  in  many  other  ways  are  the  dormant 
powers  for  social  cooperation  developed,  reaching  the  highest 
point  at  last  in  the  team  games  where  self  is  subordinated 
to  the  interests  of  the  team,  and  cofiperation  is  the  very  life 
of  the  game. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  in  the  training  that  comes 
through  games,  is  the  development  of  will.  The  volitional  aspect 
of  the  will  and  its  power  of  endurance  are  plainly 
seen  to  grow  in  power  of  initiative;  in  courage  to 
give  "dares"  and  to  take  risks;  in  determination  to  capture  an 
opponent,  to  make  a  goal,  or  to  win  the  game.  But  probably 
the  most  valuable  training  of  all  is  that  of  inhibition  —  that 
power  for  restraint  and  self-control  which  is  the  highest  aspect  of 
the  will  and  the  latest  to  develop.  The  little  child  entering  the 
primary  school  has  very  little  of  this  power  of  inhibition.  To  see 
a  thing  he  would  like  is  to  try  to  get  it ;  to  want  to  do  a  thing  is 
to  do  it;  he  acts  impulsively;  he  does  not  possess  the  power  to 
restrain  movement  and  to  deliberate.  A  large  part  of  thedifScully 
of  the  training  of  children  at  home  and  at  school  lies  in  the  fact 
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fiiat  this  power  of  the  wtU  for  restraint  and  seIf>c(mtrol  is  unde 
veloped.  So-called  "willfulness"  is  a  will  in  which  the  volition^ 
power  has  not  yet  been  balanced  with  this  inhibitive  power.  One 
realizes  in  this  way  the  force  of  Matthew  Arnold's  de&nttion  of 
character  as  "a  completely  fashioned  will." 

There  is  no  agency  that  can  so  effectively  and  naturally  develop 
power  of  inhibition  as  games.  In  those  of  very  little  children 
there  are  very  few,  if  any,  restrictions;  but  as  players  grow  older, 
more  and  more  rules  and  regulations  appear,  requiring  greater  and 
greater  self-control  — such  as  not  playing  out  of  one's  turn;  not 
starting  over  the  line  in  a  race  until  the  proper  signal;  aiming 
deliberately  with  the  ball  instead  of  throwing  wildly  or  at  haphaz- 
ard; until  again,  at  the  adolescent  age,  the  higlily  organized  team 
games  and  contests  are  reached,  with  their  prescribed  modes  of 
play  and  elaborate  restrictions  and  fouls.  There  could  not  be  in 
the  experience  of  either  boy  or  girl  a  more  live  opportunity  than  in 
these  advanced  games  for  acquiring  the  power  of  inhibitory  control, 
or  a  more  real  experience  in  which  to  exercise  it.  To  be  able,  in 
the  emotional  excitement  of  an  intense  game  or  a  close  contest, 
to  observe  rules  and  regulations;  to  choose  under  such  circum- 
stances between  fair  or  unfair  means  and  to  act  on  the  choice,  is 
to  have  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  to 
have  the  trained  power  and  habit  of  acting  on  such  knowledge, — 
B  power  and  habit  that  mean  immeasurably  for  character.  It  is 
for  the  need  of  such  balanced  power  that  contests  in  the  business 
world  reach  the  point  of  winning  at  any  cost,  by  fair  means  or  fouL 
It  is  for  the  need  of  such  trained  and  balanced  power  of  will  that 
our  highways  of  fmance  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  able  men. 
If  the  love  of  fair  play,  a  sense  of  true  moral  values,  and  above  all, 
the  power  and  habit  of  will  to  act  on  these  can  be  developed  in  our 
boys  and  girls,  it  will  mean  immeasurably  for  the  uplift  d  the 
community. 

The  natural  interests  of  a  nonnal  child  lead  him  to  care  for 

different  types  of  games  at  different  periods  of  his  development. 

Evolution  of   In  other  words,  his  own  powers,  in  their  natural 

plav  iottfMta  evolution,  seek  instinctively  the  elements  in  play  that 

will  contribute  to  their  own  growth.    When  games  are  studied 

from  this  viewpobt  of  the  child's  interests,  they  are  found  to 


;  into  groups  having  pronounced  characteristics  at  differenr 
age  periods. 

Thus,  the  little  child  of  six  years  enjoys  particularly  games  in 
which  there  is  much  repetition,  as  in  most  of  the  singing  games; 
games  involving  impersonation,  appealing  to  his  Games  for 
imagination  and  dramatic  sense,  as  where  he  becomes  various  ages 
a  mouse,  a  fox,  a  shecpfold,  a  fanner,  etc ;  or  games  of  simple 
chase  (one  chaser  for  one  runner)  as  distinguished  from  the 
group-chasing  of  a  few  years  later.  His  games  are  of  short  dura- 
lion,  reaching  their  climax  quickly  and  making  but  slight  demand 
on  powers  of  attention  and  physical  endurance;  they  require  but 
little  skill  and  have  very  few,  if  any,  rules,  besides  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  "taking  turns."  In  short,  they  are  the  games  suited  to 
undeveloped  powers  in  almost  every  particular  but  that  of 
ima^nation. 

Two  or  three  years  later  these  games  are  apt  to  seem  "babyish" 
to  a  child  and  to  lose  interest  for  him.  His  games  then  work 
through  a  longer  evolution  before  reaching  their  climax,  as  where  an 
entire  group  of  players  instead  of  one  has  to  be  caught  before  the 
game  is  won,  as  in  Red  Lion,  Pom  Pom  Pull-away,  etc.  He  can 
watch  more  points  of  interest  at  once  than  formerly,  and  choose 
between  several  different  jwjssible  modes  of  play,  as  in  Prisoners' 
Base.  He  gives  "dares,"  nms  risks  of  being  caught,  and  exercises 
his  courage  in  many  ways.  He  uses  individual  initiative  instead  of 
merely  playing  in  his  turn.  This  is  the  age  of  "  nominies,"  in  which 
Ihe  individual  player  hurls  defiance  at  his  opponents  with  set 
formulas,  usually  in  rhyme.  Players  at  this  time  band  together 
in  many  of  their  games  in  opposing  groups,  "choosing  sides"  — 
the  first  simple  beginning  of  team  play.  Neuro-muscular  skill 
increases,  as  shown  in  ball  play  and  in  agile  dodging.  Endurance 
for  running  is  greater. 

When  a  child  is  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  some  of  these 
characteristics  decline  and  others  equally  pronounced  take  their 
place.  "Nominiej"  disappear  and  games  of  simple  chase  (tag 
games)  decline  in  interest.  Races  and  other  competitive  forms  of 
running  become  more  strenuous,  indicating  a  laudable  instinct  to 
increase  thereby  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  at  a  time  when 
Cs  growth  is  much  greater  proportionately  than  that  of  the  arteries. 
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and  the  blood  pressure  b  consequently  greater.  A  verymaricet 
feature  from  now  on  is  the  closer  organization  of  groups  into  what 
is  called  team  play.  Team  play  bears  to  the  simpler  group  play 
which  precedes  it  an  analogous  relation  in  some  respects  to  that 
between  modem  and  primitive  warfare.  In  primitive  warfare  the 
action  of  the  participants  was  homogeneous;  that  is,  each  com- 
batant  performed  the  same  kind  of  service  as  did  every  other 
combatant  and  largely  on  individual  initiative.  The  ''dash  of 
battle  and  the  clang  of  arms"  meant  an  individual  contest  for 
every  man  engaged.  In  contrast  to  this  there  is,  in  modem  war- 
fare, a  distribution  of  functions,  some  combatants  performing  one 
kind  of  duty  and  others  another,  all  working  together  to  the  com- 
mon end.  In  the  higher  team  organizations  of  Basket  Ball,  Base- 
ball, Football,  there  is  such  a  distribution  of  fimctions,  some 
players  being  forwards,  some  throwers,  some  guards,  etc.,  though 
these  parts  are  often  taken  in  rotation  by  the  different  players. 
The  strongest  characteristic  of  team  play  is  the  coSperation 
whereby,  for  instance,  a  ball  is  passed  to  the  best  thrower,  or  the 
player  having  the  most  advantageous  position  for  making  a  goaL 
A  player  who  would  gain  glory  for  himself  by  making  a  sensap 
tional  play  at  the  risk  of  losing  for  his  team  does  not  possess  the 
team  spirit.  The  traits  of  character  required  and  cultivated  by 
good  team  work  are  invaluable  in  business  and  social  life.  They 
are  among  the  best  possible  traits  of  character.  This  class  ci 
games  makes  maximal  demands  upon  perceptive  powers  and 
ability  to  react  quickly  and  accurately  upon  rapidly  shifting 
conditions,  requiring  quick  reasoning  and  judgment.  Organiza- 
tion play  of  this  sort  begins  to  acquire  a  decided  interest  at  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  reaches  a  strong  development  in  the 
high  schools,  and  continues  through  college  and  adult  life. 
Such  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  games  which  interest  a 
Relation  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  development  at  different  periods, 
between  They  are  all  based  upon  a  natural  evolution  of 
development  physical  and  psychological  powers  that  can  be  only 
•»dpl*y  hinted  at  in  so  brief  a  sketch.  Any  one  charged 
with  the  education  or  training  of  a  child  should  know  the  results 
of  modem  study  in  these  particulars. 
The  fullest  and  most  practical  correlatioa  of  our  knowledge  of 
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(be  chfliTs  evolution  to  the  particular  subject  of  play  that  has  yet 
been  presented  is  that  of  Mr.  George  E.  Johnson,  Superintendent 
of  Playgrounds  in  Pittsburgh,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  Education  by  Plays  and  Games. 
The  wonderful  studies  m  the  psychology  of  play  by  Karl  Groos 
(Xhe  Play  of  Animals  and  The  Play  of  Man),  and  the  chapter  by 
Professor  William  James  on  Inslincl,  show  how  play  activities  are 
expressions  of  great  basic  instincts  that  are  among  the  strongest 
threads  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  character  —  instincts  that  should 
have  opportunity  to  grow  and  strengthen  by  exercise,  as  in  play 
and  games.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  play,  in  games  and  other 
forms,  is  nature's  own  way  of  developing  and  training  power. 
As  Groos  impressively  says,  "  We  do  not  play  because  we  are 
young;  we  have  a  period  of  youth  so  that  we  may  play." 

The  entire  psychology  of  play  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of 
games.  Indeed,  although  the  study  of  games  in  their  various  as 
pects  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  biblicgraphy  bearmg  on 
the  subject,  historic,  scientific,  psychologic,  and  educational,  is 
enormous  and  demands  a  distinct  scholarship  of  its  o^vn. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  teacher  should  know  the  significance 
of  certain  manifestations  in  a  child's  play  interests.  If  they 
should  not  appear  in  due  time,  they  should  be  en-  Age 
couraged,  just  as  attention  is  given  to  the  hygiene  of  dasaiflcAaoo 
a  child  who  is  under  weight  for  his  age.  But  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  any  hard  and  fast  age  limits  may  be  set  for  the  use 
of  different  plaj-s  and  games.  To  assign  such  limits  would  be 
a  wholly  artificial  procedure,  and  yet  is  one  toward  which  there 
is  sometimes  too  strong  a  tendency.  A  certain  game  cannot  be 
prescribed  for  a  certain  age  as  one  would  diagnose  and  prescribe 
for  a  malady.  Nothing  in  the  life  of  either  child  or  adult  is 
more  elastic  than  his  play  interests.  Play  would  not  be  play 
were  this  otherwise.  The  caprice  of  mood  and  circumstance  is 
of  the  very  soul  of  play  in  any  of  its  forms. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been  chiefly  away  from  dog- 
matic limitations  in  the  use  of  games.  Very  young  players  and 
adults  alike  may  find  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  same 
game.  Previous  training  or  experience,  conditions  of  fatigue,  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  many  other  considerationa 
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to  do  away  with  thb  objection.  The  game  becomes  the  one  ab« 
sorbing  interest  of  recess,  and  everything  else  gives  way  before  it 
Dr.  Kratz,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  one 
of  the  first  school  superintendents  in  the  country  to  go  on  record 
for  this  benefit  from  games,  and  much  fuller  experience  has  accu* 
mulated  since. 

The  growth  of  large  cities  has  been  so  comparatively  recent 
that  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize  the  limitations  they  put 
Sociological  ^P^^  normal  life  in  many  ways  and  the  need  for 
and  economic  special  effort  to  counterbalance  these  limitations, 
•igniflcanco  The  lack  of  opportunity  for  natural  play  for  children 
of  gamei  ^^^^  young  people  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
harmful  in  its  effects  upon  growth  of  body  and  character.  The 
number  of  children  who  have  only  the  crowded  city  streets  to  play 
in  is  enormous,  and  any  one  visiting  the  public  schools  in  the  early 
fall  days  may  readily  detect  by  the  white  faces  those  who  have  had 
no  other  opportunity  to  benefit  by  the  summer's  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  movement  to  provide  public  playgrounds  for  children 
and  more  park  space  for  all  classes  in  our  cities  is  one  connected 
vitally  with  the  health,  strength,  and  endurance  of  the  population. 
The  crusade  against  tuberculosis  has  no  stronger  ally.  Indeed, 
vital  resistance  to  disease  in  any  form  must  be  increased  by  such 
opportunities  for  fresh  air,  simshine,  and  exercise.  This  whole 
question  of  the  building  up  of  a  strong  physique  is  an  economic 
one,  bearing  directly  on  the  industrial  power  of  the  individual,  and 
upon  community  expenditures  for  hospitals  and  other  institutions 
for  the  care  of  the  dependent  and  disabled  classes. 

The  crippling  of  moral  power  is  found  to  be  fully  as  much  in- 
volved with  these  conditions  as  is  the  weakening  of  ph}'sical  power. 
Police  departments  have  repeatedly  reported  that  the  opening  of 
playgrounds  has  resulted  in  decrease  of  the  number  of  arrests  and 
cases  of  juvenile  crime  in  their  vicinity;  also  decrease  of  adult 
disturbances  resulting  from  misdeeds  of  the  children.  They 
afford  a  natural  and  normal  outlet  for  energies  that  otherwise  go 
astray  in  destruction  of  property,  altercations,  and  depredations 
of  many  sorts,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  playground  is  largely  offset  by 
the  decreased  cost  for  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimei  reforma* 
torie^y  and  related  agenciea. 


iteady  in^esse  in  the  admonitions  iliat  restrain  seuro-muGcuIar 
activity  as  shown  in  the  unnecessary  handling  of  books  and  pencils 
and  general  restlessDess ;  also  restraint  of  a  desire  to  use  the  voice 
and  communicate  in  a  natural  outlet  of  the  social  instinct.  One 
is  equally  impressed  with  the  prolonged  conlinuance  of  bad  pos- 
tures, in  which  the  chest  is  narrowed  and  depressed,  the  back  and 
shoulders  rounded  forward,  and  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive 
organs  crowded  upon  one  another  in  a  way  that  impedes  their 
proper  functioning  and  induces  passive  congestion.  In  short, 
the  ner\'ous  strain  for  boib  pupil  and  teacher,  the  need  for  vigorous 
stimulation  of  respiration  and  circulation,  for  an  outlet  for  the 
repressed  social  and  emotional  nature,  for  the  correction  of  pos- 
ture, and  for  a  change  from  abstract  academic  interests,  are  all 
largely  indicated.  Nolhing  can  correct  the  posture  but  formal 
gymnastic  work  selected  and  laught  for  that  purpose;  but  the  other 
conditions  may  be  largely  and  quickly  relieved  through  the  use  of 
games.  Even  five  minutes  in  the  class  room  will  do  this,  —  five 
minutes  of  lively  competition,  of  laughter,  and  of  absorbing  involun- 
tary interest.  The  more  physical  activity  there  is  in  this  the  better, 
and  fifteen  minutes  of  even  freer  activity  in  the  fresh  air  of  the 
playground  is  more  than  fifteen  times  better. 

The  typical  school  recess  is  a  sad  apology  for  such  complete 
refreshment  of  body  and  mind.  A  few  pupils  take  the  center  of 
the  field  of  play,  while  the  large  majority,  most  of  whom  are  in 
greater  need  of  the  exercise,  stand  or  walk  slowly  around  the  edges, 
talking  over  the  teacher  and  the  lesson.  An  organized  recess,  by 
which  is  meant  a  programme  whereby  only  enough  classes  go  to 
the  playground  at  one  time  to  give  opportunity  for  all  of  the  pupils 
to  run  and  play  at  once,  does  away  with  these  objections,  if  some 
little  guidance  or  leadership  be  given  the  children  for  lively  games. 
The  best  discipline  the  writer  has  ever  seen,  in  either  class  room  or 
playgroimd,  has  been  where  games  are  used,  the  privilege  of  play 
being  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  instant  obedience  be- 
fore and  after.  Besides,  with  such  a  natural  outlet  for  repressed 
-naltncts,  their  ebullition  at  the  wrong  time  is  not  so  apt  to  occur. 
Many  principals  object  to  recesses  because  of  the  moral  contami- 
nation for  which  those  periods  are  often  responsible.  The  author 
has  had  repeated  and  convincing  testimon/  of  the  efficacy  of  games 
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been  stated  that  one  large  manufacturing  concern  has  found  ^« 
greatly  to  its  advantage  to  give  a  daily  recess  period  to  its  em« 
ployees  at  its  own  expense,  the  loss  of  working  time  being  com- 
pensated in  the  quality  of  the  output  following,  which  shows, 
for  instance,  in  the  fewer  mistakes  that  have  to  be  rectified. 
The  welfare  work  of  oiu*  large  stores  and  factories  should  provide 
opportunity,  facilities,  and  leadership  for  recreative  periods  of  this 
character. 

For  the  brain  worker  such  benefit  from  periods  of  relaxation 
is  even  more  apparent.    Our  strenuous  and  complicated  civiliza- 
Brain  tion  makes  more  and  more  necessary  the  fostering  of 

workers  means  for  complete  change  of  thought.  When  this 
can  be  coupled  with  invigorating  physical  exercise,  as  in  active 
games,  it  is  doubly  beneficial;  but  whether  games  be  active  or 
quiet,  the  type  of  recreation  found  in  them  for  both  child  and  adult 
is  of  especisJ  value.  It  affords  an  emotional  stimulus  and  outlet, 
an  opportunity  for  social  cooperation,  an  involuntary  absorption 
of  attention,  and  generally  an  occasion  for  hearty  laughter,  that 
few  other  forms  of  recreation  supply. 

The  list  in  this  volume  of  games  for  house  parties  and  country 
clubs  is  given  with  the  hope  of  making  games  more  available  for 
adults,  though  with  the  knowledge  that  guests  on  such  occasions 
take  in  a  wide  range  of  ages,  and  many  games  for  young  people 
are  included.  These  are  equally  appropriate  for  the  home  circle. 
In  addition,  the  so-called  gymnasium  games  offer  some  of  the  finest 
recreative  exercise. 

The  author  would  like  to  make  a  special  plea  for  the  playing 
together  of  adults  and  children.    The  pleasure  to  the  child  on  such 
PUyof  occasions  is  small  compared   to  the  pleasure  and 

ftdolta  with  benefit  that  may  be  derived  by  the  grown-up.  To 
children  hold,  in  this  way,  to  that  youth  of  spirit  which  ap- 
preciates and  enters  into  the  clear-eyed  sport  and  frolic  of  the 
child,  is  to  have  a  means  of  renewal  for  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  nature.  In  a  large  city  in  the  Middle  West  there  is 
a  club  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  parents  who 
are  members  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  children  in  this  way. 
The  dub  meets  one  evening  a  week.  It  is  composed  of  a  few  pro- 
fessional and  business  men  and  their  wives  and  children.    It  meet! 
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at  the  various  homes,  the  hostess  being  responsible  for  tbe  pro- 
gramme, which  consists  of  musical  or  other  numbers  (rendered 
partly  by  the  children  and  partly  by  the  adults),  of  occasional 
dancing,  and  of  games,  some  of  which  must  alwaj-s  call  for  the 
mutual  participation  of  the  children  and  their  elders.  A  more 
beautiful  idea  for  a  club  could  scarcely  be  devised.  It  is  also  a 
tragic  fact  ihat,  lacking  such  an  occasion,  many  parents  have  little 
opportunity  to  enjoy  their  children,  or,  alas!  even  to  know  them. 

Another  illustration  may  indicate  even  more  strongly  the  benefits 
from  such  social  gatherings  of  adults  and  children.  In  a  small 
town  where  the  young  boys  and  girls  spent  more  GameB  in 
evenings  than  seemed  wise  in  places  of  public  country  life 
amusement,  a  teacher  of  physical  trainbg  not  long  ago  opened  a 
class  for  them  expressly  to  meet  this  situation.  The  programme 
included  games,  dancing,  and  formal  exercise,  and  a  special  effort 
was  made  to  teach  things  of  this  sort  that  might  be  used  for 
gatherings  at  home.  The  class  fulfilled  its  object  so  well  that 
the  parents  themselves  became  interested,  began  to  attend  the 
sessions  and  participate  in  the  games,  until  they  were  an  integral 
part  of  all  that  went  on,  —  a  wholesome  and  delightful  association 
for  all  concerned,  and  one  that  practically  ended  the  tendencies 
it  was  designed  to  overcome. 

Mr.  Myron  T.  Scudder,  in  his  practical  and  stimulating  pam- 
phlet on  games  for  country  children  (Country  Play;  A  Field  Day 
and  Play  Picnic  for  Country  Children.  Pub.  by  Charities,  N.  Y.)i 
points  out  a  very  real  factor  in  the  failure  of  American  country 
life  to  hold  its  young  people  when  he  cites  the  lack  of  stimulation, 
organization,  and  guidance  for  the  play  activities  of  the  young.  It 
is  a  mistaken  idea  that  country  children  and  youths  have  through 
the  spaciousness  of  environment  alone  all  that  they  need  of  play. 
Organization  and  guidance  are  often  needed  more  than  for  the  city 
children  whose  instincts  for  social  combination  are  more  acute. 


'CSJOin.  —  One  may  not  dose  even  a  brief  sketch  of  games 
"  their  uses  without  reference  to  the  topic  of  origins.    This  has 
been  studied  chiefly  from  two  different  viewpoints,  that  of  ethnol- 
ogy, in  which  the  work  of  Mr.  Stewart  Culin  is  [H-eCminecit,  and 
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that  of  folklore,  in  which  in  English  Mis.  Gomme  and  Mr.  Newell 
have  done  the  most  extensive  work.  Bolh  of  these  modes  of  study 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  games  originated  in 
the  childhood  of  the  race  as  serious  religious  or  divinitory  rites. 
Indeed,  many  are  so  used  among  primitive  peoples  to-day.  Very 
few  games  are  of  modem  invention,  though  the  development  of 
many  to  the  high  point  of  organization  and  skill  in  which  wc 
know  them  is  very  recent.  Basket  Ball  was  a  deliberate  mvention, 
by  Dr.  James  Naismith,  then  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1892; 
Base  Ball  and  Tennis,  as  we  know  them,  were  developed  during  the 
last  half  century  from  earlier  and  simpler  forms;  Indoor  Base  Ball 
was  devised  by  Mr.  George  W.  Hancock,  of  Chicago,  in  1887, 
Battle  Ball  and  Curtain  Ball,  both  popular  gymnasium  games,  were 
devised  by  Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University. 

In  ethnology  the  study  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  games 
"  furnishes,"  says  Mr.  Culin,  "  the  most  perfect  existing  evidence 
of  the  underlying  foundation  of  mythic  concepts  upon  which  so 
much  of  the  fabric  of  our  culture  is  built."  The  most  scientific 
work  on  the  entire  subject  of  games  lies  in  this  direction.  As 
revealed  by  board  and  other  implement  games  the  element  of 
sport  does  not  originally  inhere  in  a  game,  the  procedure  being  a 
rite  of  magic  or  religion,  pursued  mainly  as  a  means  of  divination. 
In  Mr.  Culm's  opinion,  "  the  plays  of  children  must  be  regarded 
apart  from  games,  being  dramatic  and  imitative,  although  copy- 
ing games  as  they  [the  children]  copy  other  affairs  of  life,  and  thus 
often  preserving  remains  of  ceremonials  of  remote  antiquity." 

From  the  folklore  viewpoint  Mrs.  Gomme  and  Mr.  Newell 
have  brought  to  bear  on  games  a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  old  cus- 
toms and  beliefs,  discerning  thereby  a  significance  that  might 
otherwise  pass  unnoticed  and  unappreciated.  Thus  we  have  the 
recognition  of  old  well-worship  rites  in  the  little  singing  game 
"Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water";  of  ancient  house  ritual  in  some 
of  the  dramatic  games;  in  others  the  propitiation  of  deities  that 
■-  preside  over  the  fertility  of  the  fields;  sun-Ivals  of  border  war- 
fare; of  old  courtship  and  marriage  observances,  and  many  other 
rites  and  customs.  Sometimes  this  recognition  is  merely  one 
of  analogy  or  association,  leading  to  a  surmise  of  the  origin  of 
ft  game;  sometimes  it  is  supported  by  old  records  and  drawmg^. 
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iderences  found  m  early  literature.  While  often  not  so  exacl 
as  the  strictly  scientific  method,  this  folklore  sludy  throws  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  heritage  of  games  that  passes  from  child 
to  child,  giving  to  the  subject  added  dignity  and  worth.  One 
comes  to  appreciate  that  the  childhood  bereft  of  this  heritage 
has  lost  a  pleasure  that  is  its  natural  right,  as  it  would  if  brought 
up  in  ignorance  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 
or  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  class  of  games  studied  by  the  folklorists  mentioned  includes 
mainly  those  of  active  and  dramatic  character  as  distinguished 
from  the  board  and  implement  games.  Mrs.  Gomme  sees  in  Iheir 
fonn,  method  of  playing,  the  dialogue  often  included,  and  the  fact 
of  their  continuance  from  generation  to  generation,  an  expression 
of  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  considers  them  a  valuable  adjunct  in 
the  study  of  the  beginnings  of  the  drama.  The  student  of  games 
must  find  of  great  interest  Mrs.  Gomme's  classification  by  forma- 
tbn,  the  line  form  being  considered  to  represent,  or  to  have  grown 
out  of,  a  contest  between  people  from  different  countries  or  locali- 
ties; the  circle  formation  a  representation  of  customs  prevailing 
in  one  ^^llage,  town,  or  tribe,  and  so  on,  with  the  arch  form  or  tug 
of  war,  the  winding-up  games  (as  in  Snail),  etc. 

Viewed  in  this  light  of  their  origin,  games  are  especially  fasci- 
nating. They  take  one  back  to  the  atmosphere  that  pervades 
romance:  to  quaint  chronicles  of  kings  and  courtiers  setting  forth 
in  brilliant  train  for  some  game  that  is  the  heritage  of  the  child  of 
lo-day;  to  ladies-in-waiting  on  the  Queen  playing  Babylon;  to 
shepherds  congregating  on  the  moors,  or  early  village  communities 
dividing,  over  some  forerunner  of  our  college  Football;  to  village 
lads  and  lasses  dodging  through  the  cornstalks  with  Barley  Break, 
or  milkmaids  playing  Stool  Ball  with  their  stools.  For  while  it  b 
rightly  said  that  the  serious  occupations  of  adults  at  one  period 
become  the  games  of  children  at  another,  the  statement  omits  an  in- 
Icrmediatef  act  that  strongly  impresses  the  student  of  games ;  namely, 
that  these  activities,  which  at  first  were  serious  rites  have  been  used 
for  sport  by  adults  themselves  before  being  handed  down  to  chil- 
dren ;  as  though  the  grown  folk  should  masquerade  for  a  time  in 
thciroutwom  garments  before  passingthem  on  to  following  genera- 
tions.   Coosidering  the  varied  interesta  that  find  ezpresAioa  in 
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these  games,  one  b  further  impressed  with  the  fact  that  humanit]? 
passes  thus  in  review  its  entire  range  of  experience,  transmuting 
into  material  for  sport  the  circumstances  of  love  and  hatred,  sorrow 
and  rejoicing,  fear  and  veneration.  Nothing  is  too  exalted  or 
humble,  too  solemn  or  fearsome,  to  be  the  subject  of  these  frolic 
events.  Nature  in  all  he'  panoply  is  here  is  dramatized  form  or 
reference  —  earth,  stone,  tire,  and  water ;  verdure  and  the  kingdom 
of  living  things  from  beast  to  man ;  the  seasons  and  the  planets. 
Industry,  love  and  war,  fiends  and  deities,  death  itself  and  the 
hereafter,  all  pass  in  review,  ior  one  who  sees  the  hidden  signifi- 
cance, lilce  a  panwama  of  existence,  as  they  passed,  a  playthu^ 
and  a  jest,  before  the  gods  of  Olympus.  It  would  seem  as 
thou^  humanity,  viewing  in  long  perspective  its  own  experiences, 
had  found  them  dl  at  last  fit  subjects  to 

"Beget  the  mmltt  that  have  no  ciuelty." 


One  dares  to  hope  that  this  little  crait,  bearing  as  it  does  such  • 
freight  of  gladness,  may  leave  behind  a  wake  of  cheer,  and  laughter, 
ind  happiness. 

]tasa  H.  BANcsorr. 
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TO  THE  TEACHER  OF  GAMES 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
games  under  any  circumstances,  though  many  of  them  apply 
especially  to  large  numbers  of  players  under  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  or  leader,  as  in  playgrounds  and  schools. 

The  leader  or  teacher  of  a  playground  should  approach  hb  or 
her  work  largely  in  the  spirit  of  the  host  or  hostess  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  each  individual  guest  is  happy  and  has  opportunity 
to  share  all  of  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  But  much  more  than 
this  is  involved  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher 
of  games,  or  leader  of  children's  play,  needs,  like  all  teachers,  to 
have  a  sympathetic  personal  understanding  of  the  players;  a  quick 
insight  into  character  and  motive;  a  knowledge  of  what  to  look 
for  in  the  child's  development  at  different  periods,  as  indicated  in 
the  Introduction;  and  to  be,  in  short,  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend. 

The  teacher  should  never  hesitate,  from  questions  of  p>ersonal 
dignity,  to  participate  in  the  play  of  children.  Nothing  can  more 
quickly  gain  the  respect  and  affection  of  a  child  than  such  par- 
ticipation. Every  adult  can  doubtless  recall  the  extreme  pleasure 
experienced  in  childhood  when  some  grown  person  entered  into  the 
childish  play.  In  schools,  where  there  is  necessarily  so  much  of 
formal  discipline  and  dealing  with  large  niunbers  en  masse ^  one  of 
the  most  valuable  effects  of  games  is  to  produce  a  more  natural  and 
sympathetic  relationship  between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  a  fuller 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  child  nature.  This  effect 
from  the  use  of  games  has  been  noted  by  scores  of  teachers,  even 
those  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  such  use. 

Every  teacher  will  have  his  or  her  individual  methods  for  teach- 
ing, discipline,  and  management  of  games.  The  following  gen- 
eral suggestions,  howeveri  are  the  resuH  of  experience,  and  majf 
be  of  assistance  to  the  novice,  at  least 
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The  best  method  of  teaching  a  game  is  to  make  a  full  explana- 
jon  of  it  before  the  pupils  take  their  places  to  play.  If  this  be  in 
a  schoolroom,  illustrative  diagrams  may  often  be  How  to  teach 
drawn  on  the  blackboard,  and  it  is  sometimes  help-  •  g*n» 
ful,  there  or  elsewhere,  to  have  a  few  pupils  go  slowly  (not  running) 
through  the  general  form  of  the  game,  to  illustrate  it  to  the  others. 
In  a  playground  the  same  method  may  be  used  by  having  the 
players  sit,  if  that  be  feasible,  or  by  halting  them  in  a  march  or 
trfter  gymnastic  exercises,  to  listen  to  the  atplanation.  Never  try 
lo  teach  and  play  a  game  at  the  same  time.  The  on!y  exception  to 
this  rule  should  be  where  there  is  a  large  and  disorderly  crowd 
with  which  to  deal.  Then  it  may  occasionally  be  best  to  start  a 
game  to  gain  interest  and  attention,  and  then  halt  for  further 
explanation. 

It  often  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  disciplme  and  unity 
to  imite  all  of  the  players  in  a  playground  in  one  game.  Com* 
paiatively  few  games,  however,  are  successful  when  class  and 
played  by  very  large  numbers.  A  special  index  has  group  gamM 
been  prepared  of  such  games,  however,  and  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  present  volume.  Classes  may  often  be  brought  into 
wder  and  attention  in  a  playground  by  the  simple  device  of 
marching,  the  march  to  end  in  one  game  for  all  of  the  players, 
or  several  games  in  groups. 

An  indication  that  too  many  players  are  taking  part  in  a  game  is 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
players,  arising  usually  from  the  infrequency  with  which  each  player 
gets  an  opportunity  to  participate.  The  ultimate  test  of  any  game, 
however,  from  the  recreative  standpoint  must  be  one  of  interest, 
and  this  is  often  found  among  players  who  are  not  participating  in 
the  action  if  competition  be  close.  A  teacher  should  watch  closely 
for  waning  interest,  and  may  often  save  the  situation  by  dividing 
the  players  into  two  or  more  groups.  Many  games  that  are  com- 
monly listed  for  as  maay  as  sixty  players  are  given  in  the  present 
Index  as  useful  for  "thirty  or  more,"  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
best  plajong  values  of  the  game  are  lost  when  played  by  more  than 
thirty,  although  it  is  possible  to  use  the  game  with  a  larger  num- 
ber. Very  frequently  even  these  games  are  far  better  played  faj 
imaller  groups 
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A  resourceful  teacher  will  find  many  ways  of  adapting  games  to 
large  numbers.  Among  such  devices  may  be  mentioned  (i)  in- 
creasing the  number  of  runners  and  chasers;  for  instance,  in  the 
game  of  Cat  and  Rat,  there  may  be  several  cats  and  several  rats; 
(a)  in  the  circle  games  of  simple  character,  especially  the  singing 
games,  the  circle  may  be  duplicated,  thus  having  two  concentric 
circles,  one  within  the  other;  (3)  in  many  ball  games  't  will  be  found 
possible  to  put  more  than  one  ball  in  play,  as  in  Borabardmenl  or 
Circle  Club  Bowls.  Such  suggestions  as  this  are  often  made  in  the 
present  volume  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  games. 

Group  play,  by  which  is  meant  the  division  of  a  large  number 
of  players  into  smaller  squads  or  groups,  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
method  for  getting  the  best  sport  and  the  greatest  playing  values 
out  of  most  games.  Such  a  division  of  players  is  not  alway.^  an 
easy  matter  to  inaugurate,  untrained  players  being  inclined  to  follow 
the  teacher  from  point  to  point  in  the  playground.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  appointing  group  leaders,  each  of  whom  should  under- 
stand the  game  to  be  played  and  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it. 
Older  children,  and  almost  invariably  the  children  who  are  disor- 
derly or  inclined  to  disturb  the  general  harmony  and  discipline  of 
the  playground,  are  the  best  ones  to  charge  with  such  responsibility. 
this  method  serves  the  double  purpose  of  quelling  their  disor- 
derly propensities  by  occupying  them  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
and  takes  care  of  a  group  of  players  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
group  method  is  used  in  schools,  it  is  advisable  to  appoint  the  lead- 
er? of  the  groups,  or  allow  the  children  to  elect  them,  before  leaving 
the  class  room  for  the  playground. 

The  choice  of  games  to  be  played  should  be  left  to  a  vote  or  sug- 
Cb^Mof  gestion  of  the  players.  The  teacher's  function  in 
KvnM  this  regard  is  to  suggest,  not  to  dictate.     In  schools 

this  choice  may  generally  best  be  made  in  the  class  room,  before  a 
lass  goes  to  the  playground. 
A  teacher  should  be  ready  with  suggestions  for  new  games  or 
>'bcxupation  of  some  sort  when  interest  wanes  in  a  game  that  is  being 
played;  but  a  new  game  should  not  be  suggested  imtil  there  is 
evidence  that  players  are  tired  of  the  old  one.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  children  want  to  play  games  incessantly 
during  a  half-day  session  of  a  playground.    Children  like  quiet 
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\y  as  veD  as  do  adults,  aad  il  is  well  to  abemaic 
with  sudi  quia  periods  and  also  with  nurdting,  gjnnnastics, 
dancing,  or  periods  of  free  adiviiy.     So-called  quiet  games 
wiQ  be  (otmd  useful  under  sodi  circumstances. 

Each  playground  kader  or  teacher  should  be  provided  with  a 
whistle.    This  sares  a  great  deal  of  strain  on  the  voice,  and  should 
be  understood  from  the  outset  to  command  instant 
quiet,  an  play  to  be  suspended  when  it  is  heard.     The  **" 

most  jwrous  play  goes  always  with  the  best  dbcipline.  Both  chil- 
dren and  adult  players  like  strength  and  decision  in  a  teacher 
or  leader.  Indeed,  they  instinctively  place  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  decided  and  dominant  characleis  among  them- 
selves. It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  author  that  discipline 
in  schools  is  greatly  helped  by  the  playing  of  games,  partly  because 
the  privilege  of  play  or  its  loss  is  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
to  order  at  other  times,  but  also  because  of  the  happy  outlet  aSorded 
for  normal  tendencies  and  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  games 
themselves. 

Gel  the  playing  values  out  of  games.  By  this  is  meant,  see  that 
every  child  gets  as  much  opjx»rtimity  as  possible  for  participation 
in  the  actual  physical  exercise  of  the  game  and  in  all  PUrlog 
the  phases  of  play  that  make  him  a  successful,  alert,  re-  valuw 
sourceful  player.  The  result  of  this  and  ihe  lest  of  il  will  be  ihe 
amount  of  interest  and  sport  in  the  games.  Da  ttol  niake  the  games 
too  serious.     Get  laughter  and  frolic  out  of  them. 

Encourage  timid  pupils  lo  give  dares  and  to  take  risks.  No  class 
of  players  needs  more  sympathetic  or  tactful  understanding  and 
help  from  a  teacher  than  the  timid.  Such  children  often  suffer 
greatly  through  their  shyness.  They  should  fir&l  be  brought  into 
play  in  some  form  of  game  that  does  not  make  them  conspicuous; 
for  instance,  in  which  they  do  what  all  the  other  players  do, 
ir  merely  take  turns.  Such  children  should  be  encouraged  by 
praise  of  their  successful  efforts,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken 
not  lo  call  attention  to  their  failures. 

See  that  the  selfish  or  most  capable  children  do  not  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  play;  the  opportunities  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributed. It  is  often  necessary  fcr  a  teacher  to  distinguish  between 
self-assert  iveness,  which  is  a  natural  phase  of  the  development  of 
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f  individuality,  or  selfishness  and  "bullying,"  which  are 
exaggerated  forms  of  the  same  tendency.  Both  may  need  repres- 
sion and  guidance,  but  only  the  latter  arc  reprehensible. 

Encourage  each  pupil  to  be  alert  to  see  when  it  is  his  turn  and 
to  be  quick  in  play.  Every  game  should  be  a  sense-training  game, 
developing  power  for  quick  perception  of  external  stimuli  and 
quick  and  expert  reaction  to  such  stimuli. 

In  chasing  games,  encourage  interesting  chases,  the  runner  to 
take  unexpected  lums  and  dodges,  making  capture  difficult.  The 
shortest  distance  between  two  points  for  a  chase  often  makes  a 
dull  game,  devoid  of  sport. 

Young  players  will  need  to  be  helped  to  use  reason  and  judgment 
in  games,  as  lo  when  to  run  risks  of  capture,  how  to  attack  the 
opponent's  weakest  point,  etc. 

Do  not  treat  children  as  though  they  were  made  of  glass  and  fear 
to  sec  them  tumble  down.  Every  child,  boy  or  girl,  ought  to  be 
able  to  bear  a  few  falls,  knocks,  and  bruises.  This  is  nature's 
way  of  training  a  child  to  be  more  observant  or  agile.  Besides, 
physical  hardihood  is  one  of  the  best  possible  results  from  the  play- 
ing of  games.  Do  not  coddle  a  child  who  has  received  an  injury. 
Cultivate  a  stoic  spirit.  If  it  be  a  slight  injury,  have  the  child  go 
on  with  his  play  and  he  will  soon  forgf;t  it.  If  it  require  treatment 
of  any  sort,  take  the  player  at  once  away  from  the  playground  or 
vicinity  of  the  other  players  and  apply  first-aid  remedies  until 
medical  assistance  can  be  obtained. 

Team  play  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  play.  The  teacher 
should  look  for  the  beginning  of  the  tendency  toward  it  as  shown 
in  a  fondness  for  the  play  of  opposing  groups, 
manifest  from  ten  lo  twelve  years  of  age.  This 
tendency  should  be  encouraged  and  developed  into  more  closely 
organized  types  of  team  games.  The  greatest  value  of  team  play 
lies  in  the  cooperation  of  the  players,  all  working  together  for  a 
common  end,  a  player's  thought  and  effort  being  to  do  what  is 
best  for  his  team  rather  than  to  use  his  skill  for  individual  glory. 

The  number  and  difficulty  of  rules  and  regulations  governing 
a  game  go  through  a  steady  increase  as  children  grow  older.  The 
games  for  very  little  children  have  practically  no  rules  except  the 
following  of  turns  in  rotation.      Later  come  such  games  as  those 
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I  which  a  player's  tum  comes  only  on  a  given  signal,  and  it 
is  a  foul  to  start  before  this  signal,  as  in  relay  races.  Many  other 
types  of  rules  appear  as  the  games  progress.  These  Eoforcement 
reach  their  culmination  in  ball  games  where,  amid  «rf  rules 
the  excitement  of  a  game,  a  player  must  exercise  heedfulness  and 
restraint  in  the  method  of  playing  upon  a  ball,  the  range  of 
movement  allowed  from  a  given  base,  and  many  other  points. 

A  teacher  should  understand  clearly  that  the  inhibilive  power  of 
the  will  necessary  for  the  observation  of  rules  is  a  slow  and  late 
development,  and  that  its  training  by  means  of  rules  is  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  features  in  the  use  of  games.  (See 
Introduction.)  Players  should  therefore  not  be  expected  to  take 
part  in  a  game  that  is  much  beyond  their  power  in  this  regard.  A 
teacher  should  not  announce  a  rule  unless  sure  that  il  is  reasonable 
to  expect  the  players  to  observe  it.  Having  announced  a  rule, 
however,  enforce  it  to  the  full  extent.  To  condone  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  rule  is  equivalent  to  a  lie  in  its  injury  to  the  moral  nature 
of  a  player.  It  is  a  weak -willed  teacher  who  does  not  enforce  rules. 
Players  will  respect  far  more  a  strict  d  isciplinarian  than  a  weak  one. 
Every  player  who  infringes  a  rule  should  suffer  the  full  penalty 
therefor.  Only  by  such  means  can  there  be  trained  the  strength 
of  will  to  avoid  such  infringement  in  the  future,  for  it  should  be 
repeated  that  such  infringements  are  not  always  the  result  of  in- 
tentional cheating.  They  indicate  very  often  an  undeveloped  power 
of  will,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
sneaking  cowardice  that  would  win  unfairly  and  mere  lack  of  power. 
Both  causes,  however,  should  lead  to  the  same  result  of  suffering 

I  the  full  penalty  for  any  infringement  of  rules, 

[  Teach  players  to  play  to  win  —  with  all  their  might.  But  with 
this  cultivate  a  sense  of  honor.  Have  them  realize  that  any  vic- 
tory not  earned  strictly  by  their  own  merits  or  those  of 
their  team  is  a  disgrace  rather  than  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. No  better  opportunity  can  ever  be  found  for  incul- 
cating the  knowledge  that  to  be  trusted  is  far  greater  than  to  be 
praised.  A  player  should  scorn  rewards  not  based  on  merit,  and 
should  be  led  to  feel  that  a  defeat  resulting  from  an  honest  trial 
(^  strength  is  an  honorable  defeat ;  that  the  real  issue  is  as  much 
concerned  with  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  as  with  the  compara* 
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;  rcsulls  of  it  measured  with  some  ottier  player.  A  defeated 
"player  should  be  led  to  recognize  and  do  honor  to  the  prowess  ol 
his  adversary,  and  so  to  congratulate  him  honestly.  A  sense  of 
superior  power  should  never  degenerate  into  gloating  over  a  de- 
feated adversary  or  into  contempt  for  his  weaker  ability.  Many 
thrilling  examples  of  honest  mutual  admiration  between  victor 
and  vanquished  may  be  gleaned  from  the  history  of  warfare,  as 
when  Grant  handed  back  the  sword  of  surrender  to  Lee. 

In  athletic  games  players  should  learn  that  to  question  or  dispute 
the  decision  of  judges  or  other  officials  presiding  over  games  is 
thoroughly  unsportsmanlike  and  a  species  of  dishonor.  Havbg 
once  placed  themselves  under  officials,  decisions  must  be  accepted 
without  cavil  at  the  time.  The  natural  desire  to  leam  how  a 
decision  was  reached  in  an  athletic  event  must  be  held  in  check 
until  the  judges  have  opportunity  to  announce  fouls  or  other 
features  of  scoring  that  determine  the  resuh.  It  should  always  be 
home  in  mind,  by  both  players  and  coaches,  that  the  officials, 
who  are  each  concentrating  on  some  one  feature  of  the  play, 
know  what  happens  far  more  accurately  than  Ihe  general  ob- 
server. It  is  also  thoroughly  unsportsmanlike,  and  counts  as  a 
foul,  disqualifying  a  player,  if  he  receive  directions  or  coaching 
of  any  sort  from  an  instructor  during  a  game, 

FLOOR  FOMJATlon.  —  The  terms  "formation"  and  "floor 
formation"  are  commonly  used  to  designate  the  placing  of  players 
in  the  playground  and  gymnasium  in  the  lines,  circles,  groups,  or 
opposing  sides,  necessary  for  the  starling  of  a  game.  To  ac- 
complish this  disposition  of  the  players  quickly  and  without  con- 
fusion requires  a  clear  knowledge  of  methods  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Some  methods  are  here  offered,  but  before  giving  Ihem 
in  detail  a  word  should  be  said  of  the  differing  psychological  effects 
of  Ihe  various  formations. 

The  drcle  or  ring  formation  has  a  pronounced  tendency  toward 
a  spirit  of  unity  among  players.  Each  player  may  see  and  become 
somewhat  acquainted  with  all  other  players  in  a  group,  in  a  way 
not  practicable  in  any  other  formation,  .Any  one  who  has  met 
strangtis  at  a  dinner  party  or  committee  meeting  gathered  at  a 
round  table  will  comprehend  the  singificance  of  this.  In  the 
kindergarten,  this  principle  is  used  largely,  each  day's  exercises 
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apemng  with  the  pupils  in  a  circle,  A  game  In  drcle  formatioQ 
is  therefore  often  one  of  the  best  means  of  making  acquainted  play- 
ers who  are  strangers  to  each  other;  and  of  giving  a  sense  of  united 
interest  to  a  heterogeneous  group. 

The  sense  of  being  united  in  a  common  interest,  or  esprit  de 
corps,  may  be  gained  to  some  extent  in  some  general  forms  of  play- 
ground activities  such  as  marching.  As  children  grow  into  the 
tendency  to  enjoy  group  or  team  play,  the  competitive  spirit  be- 
comes very  strong,  and  games  in  which  the  players  work  in  com- 
petitive teams,  as  in  relay  races,  or  in  opposing  sides,  as  in  Bom- 
bardment,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  continuous  mutual  interest- 
As  a  rule  the  competitive  spirit  is  strong  in  games  in  the  line 
and  group  formations,  and,  indeed,  is  usually  the  basis  of  such 
formations. 

For  all  formations  pupils  should  be  trained  to  move  quickly. 
Formations  made  from  marching  order  may  often  be  done  on  the 
double-quick. 

RIIfG  FORHATIOlf.  —  For  small  numbers  of  players  no  formal 
procedure  is  needed  to  get  the  players  into  a  ring  formation.  For 
very  little  children  the  teacher  should  simply  stretch  his  or  her 
own  bands  sideways,  taking  a  child  by  either  hand  to  show  what  is 
wanted,  and  telling  the  others  to  form  a  circle.  All  will  naturally 
clasp  hands  in  the  same  way.  Children  should  be  urged  to  move 
quickly  for  such  formations.  For  some  games  the  hands  remain 
clasped.  For  others  the  hands  are  dropped  (unclasped)  after  the 
ring  is  formed.  The  distance  between  players  may  be  gauged  by 
the  stretch  of  the  arms  when  the  hands  are  clasped,  making  the 
ring  larger  ci  smaller.  With  older  players  the  teacher's  participa- 
tion in  the  formation  of  the  circle  is  not  necessary,  the  mere 
command  to  "Form  circle!"  being  adequate. 

For  large  numbers  the  ring  formation  is  best  achieved  from  a 

line  standing  In  single  file.    The  players  should  march  or  run,  the 

leader  of  the  file  describmg  a  circle  and  joining  hands  with  the  rear 

LVirr  of  the  file,  all  of   the  others  joining  hands  similarly  with 

-their  neighbors. 

COBCEBTBIC  CIRCLES.  —  Where  players  are  to  be  placed  in 
two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  as  in  Three  Deep,  Zigzag  Ball, 
or  some  of  the  ^ging  games  for  large  numbers,  players  should 
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in  a  column  of  twos  (two  by  two),  and  the  leaders  should 
le  a  circle  until  the  ends  meet.     AH  then  face  inward. 

Another  method  of  forming  concentric  circles  is  to  form  a  single 

cle,  and  have  every  alternate  player  step  inwards.  Or  the 
ers  may  number  off  by  twos,  and  those  bearing  the  odd 
(or  even)  numbers  take  one  or  two  steps  toward  the  center  of  the 
circle.  All  numbering-cff  methods,  however,  are  comparatively 
slow. 

OPPOSrao  TEAMS  OR  LIHES.  —  For  assigning  large  numbers  of 
players  quickly  in  opposing  teams  or  lines,  the  following  methods  are 
among  the  most  orderly:  — 

I.  The  players  "  fall  in"  for  a  march  in  single  file.  They  march 
Up  the  center  of  the  room  or  ground ;  the  first  player  turns  to  the 
right  and  the  next  to  the  left,  and  so  on  alternately,  taking  stations 
the  sides  of  the  ground;  they  are  thus  separated  into  two 
opposing  groups,  those  which  turn  to  the  right  forming  one  group 
or  team,  and  those  to  the  left  another. 

This  method  is  even  quicker  if  players  march  in  columns  ot  twos 
or  fours,  alternate  ranks  turning  to  alternate  sides. 

n.  Players  may  be  required  to  march  in  columns  of  twos  (two 
abreast),  halt,  and  those  in  one  file  of  the  column  step  to  one  side 
of  the  playground  instead  of  marching  to  the  front  and  separating, 
as  in  1,  and  those  in  the  other  file  to  the  opposite  side. 

Where  an  even  division  of  running  ability,  or  height  Jot  catching 
bails,  is  necessary,  players  should  be  sized  when  lining  up  for  either 
of  the  above  methods. 

III.  When  players  in  a  gymnasium  or  playground  have  already 
been  numbered  for  gymnastic  purposes,  the  odd  numbers  may  be 
directed  to  one  end  of  the  playground  to  form  one  team,  and  the 
even  numbers  to  the  opposite  end  for  the  other  team. 

GROUP  liORHATIOHS.  —  To  get  plaj-ers  into  many  small  groups, 
a  division  may  often  best  be  made  from  the  marching  formations. 
Players  may  be  brought  for  this  purpose  into  columns  of  four  or 
more  (marcbmg  four  abreast),  halted,  and  each  file  in  turn  directed 
to  some  particular  location  in  the  playground. 

Where  time  is  not  a  consideration,  or  the  number  of  players  is 
smaller,  more  deliberate  methods  of  counting  out,  choosing  sides, 
Lett.,  may  be  used,  described  in  the  chapter  on  "Counting  out." 
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Counting-out  rhymes  and  other  methods  of  choosing  playeis  [or  games 
D  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  in  the  whole  study  of  children's  gomes. 
1  rhymes  and  methods  are  found  in  use  all  over  the  world  and  are  pre- 
Inric,  having  descended  tike  the  great  mass  of  children's  games  from  the 
K«etious  practices  of  adults  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  Classic  literature  has 
innumerable  references  to  such  customs,  as  where  in  the  Iliad  the  heroes  cast 
lots  in  the  cap  of  Atrides  Agamemnon  to  know  who  shall  go  forth  to  battle  with 
Hector,  or  choose  by  similar  means  their  places  in  the  funeral  games  for 
Patroclus.  Many  instances  of  the  use  of  these  practices  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  including  the  famous  one  of  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  seamless 
garment.  Much  colleaing  and  investigating  have  been  done  as  to  these 
methods,  several  collections  of  counting-out  rhymes,  covering  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples, having  been  made  in  the  interests  of  folklore,  the  history  of  m^c,  etc. 
Such  rhymes  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  not  to  mention 
■he  Sandwich  Islands  and  other  places  presenting  primitive  conditions.  The 
largest  colleclion  and  most  thorough  study  published  in  America  was  that 
made  by  Mr.  H.  Canington  Bolton  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  These 
rhymes  unquestionably  originated  in  old  superstitions  and  rites,  including  in- 
cantations of  the  old  magicians  and  practices  of  divination  by  lot.  The 
doggerel  of  counting-out  rhymes  is  often  traceable  to  old  Latin  formulas  used 
for  these  purposes,  a  fact  that  shows  the  absurdity  and  artificiality  of  pur- 
posely manufactured  rhymes. 

In  the  majority  of  games  it  is  necessary  to  assign  various  players 
to  their  parts  in  some  manner  that  shall  be  strictly  ImpartiaL 
Thus,  one  player  may  have  to  be  chosen  to  be  "It"  —  that  is,  to 
take  the  prominent,  arduous,  or  often  disadvantageous  or  disagree- 
able part;  for  example,  the  part  of  "Black  Tom"  in  the  game  of 
that  name,  the  "blind  man"  in  blindfold  games,  etc.  In  many 
other  games  the  players  have  to  determine  who  shall  have  the  first 
turn,  or  the  order  of  rotation  in  which  all  shall  play,  as  who  shall 
be  the  first  back  in  leapfrog,  etc.  In  still  other  games,  such  as 
Prisoners'  Base,  Black  and  White,  and  many  ball  games,  opposing 
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r  sides  or  teams  have  to  be  chosen.  Some  games  have  their  own 
distinctive  methods  oE  assigning  parts,  but  In  most  cases  any 
method  may  be  used.  A  few  of  the  most  popular,  practical,  and 
useful  methods  are  given  here.  (See  also  Floor  Formations  in  pre- 
vious chapter.) 

For  very  little  children,  the  teacher  or  leader  should  choose  or 
assign  the  players  for  the  different  parts,  such  as  who  shall  be  the 
first  cat  or  mouse  in  the  game  of  "Kitty  White,"  or  who  shall  go 
into  the  center  in  many  of  the  singing  games.  This  method  is 
often  used  for  parlor  games  in  children's  parties  by  the  hostess, 
though  many  other  methods  may  be  used.  For  older  players, 
the  following  methods  will  be  found  helpful. 

COnnTino-onT.  —  This  is  a  very  popular  method  among  chil- 
drea.  One  player  in  the  group,  generally  self-appointed,  but  some- 
tiines  chosen  by  popular  consent,  does  the  "counting  out."  He 
repeats  a  rhyme  or  jingle,  touching  one  player  on  the  chest  for 
each  accent  of  the  verses.  He  always  begins  with  himself  and 
then  touches  the  first  one  on  his  left,  and  so  on  around  the  circle 
or  group  in  regular  order.  Any  player  to  whom  falls  the  last 
word  is  "out";  that  is,  he  is  eliminated  from  the  succeeding 
counting  and  is  not  to  be  "It,"  generally  a  matter  for  rejoic- 
ing. Such  a  player  steps  out  of  the  group  at  once.  This 
counting  is  continued,  the  verses  being  repeated  over  and  over, 
until  only  two  players  are  left,  when  the  formula  is  again  gone 
over,  the  one  to  whom  the  last  word  falls  being  free,  and  the 
remainmg  player  "  It."  When  a  verse  is  not  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  entire  group,  the  player  at  his  discretion  may  lengthen 
it  by  adding  "One,  two,  three, — out  goes  he  I"  (or  she);  or 
"0-U-T  spells  outi" 

From  many  verses  the  following,  without  which  no  collection 
could  well  make  its  appearance,  are  chosen  as  typical  for  the 
purpose;  — 

"Oneiy,  twocry  tlckeiy  Itt^ 
Huiit^  Craddble,  tunublee. 
Whing,  whang,  muskadan, 
SCriddledum,  strat^dledum,  twen^r-ooel** 

iTbe  following  oounting-out  rhyme  is  famous  in  literary  annals 


i having  been  taught  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  before  his  open  fire  by 
t  dainty  little  maiden,  Marjorie  Fleming:  — 
e  f 
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"Woncry,  twoery,  tickcry  seven; 
Alibi,  crackaby,  ten  and  eleven; 
Pin,  pan,  muskydan; 
Tweedle-um,  twoddle-um, 
Twenty-wan;  eeerie,  ouiie,  owik^ 
You,  are,  out  I" 


"Aina,  niaina,  mona,  nuke; 
Bassalona,  bona,  alrike; 
Bate,  wa.re,  frown,  hack; 
Halico,  balico.  wee,  wo,  wy,  whac^l' 


Tie  following  are  old  and  popular  forms  :^ 

'Enna,  mena,  mina,  mo, 
Catch  a  nigger  by  the  toe; 
It  be  hollers,  let  him  go. 
Emu,  mena,  mina,  mo  I" 

"Monkey,  monkey,  bottle  of  beer;       "Little  fishes  in  a  brook. 
How  many  mankeys  are  there  here?    Father  caught  them  with  his  hook. 
One,  two,  three,  out  goes  he  (orshe!)"  Mother  fried  them  in  a  pan, 
Father  ate  them  like  a  a 

HOLDERS.  —  A  favorite  method  of  choosing  players,  especially 
with  boys,  is  that  called  "holders"  or  "hand  holders,"  When  a 
group  of  boys  decides  to  play  a  game,  one  suddenly  shouts, 
"Picker  upl"  picks  up  a  pebble  and  hands  it  to  another  boy. 
The  one  who  picks  it  up  is  called  the  stone  picker,  and  is  "out" 
to  start  with;  that  is,  he  does  not  have  to  take  part  in  the  guessing 
of  hands  which  follows. 

Mr.  Beard,  who  has  recorded  from  observation  this  method  of  choosing 
players,  gives  an  additional  point  which  the  writer  has  not  happened  upon. 
He  says  that  the  first  player  has  scarcely  shouted  "Picker  up  I"  before  another 
cries  "Wipe-'cr-o5!"  and  a  third,  "Stone  holder!"  "Picker-up  hands  the 
stone  lo  Wpe-'et-off.  Picker-up  is  then  free,  Wipe-'er-off  makes  a  great 
show  of  wiping  the  stone  off  on  bis  trouser  leg,  and  hands  it  to  Stone-holder. 
Wipe-'er-off  is  then  free,  and  Stone-holder  puts  his  hands  behind  him,"  etc. 
This  prcliminaty  of  handing  the  slone  is  often  omitted,  especially  where  a 
tar^  group  is  to  play,  as  the  first  holder  of  the  stone  has  in  a  large  group  b 
Ifood  chance  to  go  "out"  as  the  guessing  proceeds. 

The  person  who  holds  the  stone  (a  coin,  button,  or  any  smaO 
object  may  be  used)  places  his  hands  behind  his  back  so  that  the 
other  players  may  not  know  in  which  hand  he  disposes  the  stoofe. 
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i  then  holds  his  closed  fists  out  in  front  of  him,  with  the  backs 
of  the  hands  {kn\ickies)  upward.  The  first  player  on  his  left 
steps  forward  and  touches  the  hand  in  which  he  thinks  there  is 
no  stone.  The  holder  opens  that  hand;  if  the  guess  has  been  cor- 
I  rect,  the  guesser  is  "out"  and  the  holder  must  go  through  the  same 
I  performance  ^vith  the  next  guesser.  Should  the  one  who  guesses 
touch  the  hand  which  holds  the  stone  instead  of  the  empty  hand, 
then  he  must  become  holder,  taking  the  stone  and  going  through 
the  same  play  with  it,  the  holder  from  whom  he  took  it  being  "out." 
In  other  words,  the  object  of  the  guessing  is  to  choose  the  hand 
which  is  empty,  a  successful  guess  putting  the  guesser  out,  a  wrong 
guess  making  him  the  next  holder  and  putting  the  preceding 
holder  out. 

DRAWIHG  CUTS.  —  In  this  method  of  choosing  players,  a  blade 
of  grass  or  hay  or  a  slip  of  paper  is  pro\'ided  for  each  player  in 
the  group.  These  should  aW  be  cut  of  approximately  the  same 
length,  with  the  exception  of  one  which  should  he  quite  short. 
One  player,  the  holder,  holds  these  in  a  bunch  in  one  hand,  first 
getting  even  all  of  the  ends  that  are  to  show.  The  other  ends  are 
concealed  in  the  hand,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  by  looking  at  the 
extended  ends,  to  tell  which  is  the  short  piece.  Each  player  in  the 
group  then  draws  one  of  the  slips  or  pieces,  the  one  who  gets 
the  short  piece  being  "It." 

If  desired,  the  slips  may  be  put  in  a  hat  or  box,  the  players  draw- 
ing without  looking  in.  This  method  is  quite  suitable  for  parlor 
games,  where  it  is  much  used. 

TOSS-UP.  —  The  toss-up  is  a  very  simple  and  popular  method  of 
choosing  players.  It  consists  in  tossing  a  coin  in  the  air  and 
allowing  it  to  land  on  the  ground,  to  see  which  side  will  fall 
uppermost,  each  player  having  previously  chosen  a  side,  or, 
in  other  words,  taken  his  chanct  on  that  side  landing  upward. 
Generally  a  coin  is  used,  but  a  stone  will  do  as  a  substitute,  one  side 
being  marked.  Shells  may  also  be  used,  the  throw  to  be  deter 
mined  by  the  light  or  dark  side  cr  the  convex  or  concave  side  fall- 
ing upward.  The  method  of  tossing  is  the  same  for  any  of  these 
articles.  One  player  tosses  the  coin  in  llie  air,  the  players  having 
I  chosen  "heads"  or  "tails";  the  side  of  the  coin  ha%'ing  the  date 
I  on  it  is  called  "  beads,"  the  other  side  "  tails."    The  side  wins  whicb 
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falls  uppermost.  If  a  coin  or  shell  does  not  lie  flat  on  the  ground, 
but  rests  edgewise,  the  toss  docs  not  count.  When  this  method  is 
used  by  a  group  of  players,  each  player  is  considered  out  who  makes 
a  lucky  guess.  Any  player  who  guesses  the  wTong  side  takes  the 
next  turn  for  tossing  the  coin.  Sometimes  it  is  required  that  the 
choice  (of  heads  or  tails)  shall  be  made  while  the  coin  is  in  the  air, 
probably  to  avoid  any  juggling  on  the  part  of  the  tosser. 

RACING;  LAST  OVER;  ETC. —  A  popular  method  of  determining 
who  shall  be  "  It"  for  a  game  is  for  the  players  to  race  to  a  certain 
point,  the  last  one  to  reach  it  being  "It."  Or  one  of  a  group  of 
players  deciding  on  a  game  may  say  "Last  over  the  fence!" 
when  all  climb  or  vault  over  a  fence,  the  last  one  over  being 
It."  In  the  gymnasium  this  method  is  sometimes  used  when  the 
players  are  grouped  in  the  center  of  the  Boor.  Upon  hearing  the 
shout  "Last  over  I"  they  all  scatter  and  jump  over  any  available 
ipiece  of  apparatus,  bars,  horse,  etc.,  the  last  one  to  vault  being 
It." 

The  Wabanaki  Indians  use  an  interesting  method,  combining 
counting-out  and  racing.  The  players  being  gathered  in  a  group, 
each  player  puts  out  two  fingers,  resting  them  on  the  ground,  a 
stone,  or  any  convenient  place.  A  counting-out  rhyme  is  then  used, 
one  finger  being  touched  for  each  accent.  A  finger  is  doubled 
under  whenever  a  verse  ends  on  it,  until  only  three  lingers  are  left. 
The  owners,  whether  they  be  two  or  three  players,  immediately 
start  on  a  run,  the  counter  chasing  them.  The  one  caught  is 
"It." 

Some  games  have  each  their  own  distinctive  method  of  choosing 
players,  as  in  Duck  on  a  Rock.  These  methods  are  described 
with  the  games  wherever  they  have  been  obtainable. 

CBOOSIHG  sides,  —  For  many  games  the  players  are  divided  into 
tKO  opposing  groups  or  teams.  When  there  is  no  special  leader  or 
captain  for  each  group,  some  of  the  above  methods  of  counling- 
out  or  choosing  are  used  for  assigning  players  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  most  games,  however,  where  there  are  opposing  groups, 
a  captain  or  leader  is  first  selected.  This  part  sometimes  goes  to 
the  psrson  who  first  shouts  for  it,  but  it  is  more  usual  for  the  players 
to  choose  captains,  as  special  qualities  are  generally  needed  in  per- 
■ons  in  that  position,  and  even  youns  children  are  glad  to  place 
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themselves  under  strong  leadership.  Captains  or  leaders,  however, 
may  be  chosen  by  any  of  the  previously  mentioned  methods,  or 
they  may  be  selected  by  a  teacher  or  leader. 

Two  captains  or  leaders  having  been  chosen,  each  chooses  his 
own  players,  the  choice  being  made  alternately  one  at  a  time,  the 
first  captain  selected  generally  having  first  choice.  A  good  captain 
will  select  his  players  for  the  pla3ring  qualities  needed  in  the  particular 
game  to  be  played.  These  qualities  will  vary  in  difiFerent  games, 
and  difiFerent  players  may  be  chosen  for  excellence  in  one  par- 
ticular direction,  such  as  swift  running,  agile  dodging,  boldness 
in  giving  dares  and  taking  risks;  in  ball  games,  skill  in  catch- 
ing or  throwing,  or  other  forms  of  play;  and  in  all  games,  the 
ability  to  ^'  play  fair,"  and  to  co5pcrate  generously  and  with  good 
temper.  A  player  may  be  unskillful,  and  yet  very  valuable  as  a 
general  helper  if  he  possesses  the  qualities  for  cooperation.  The 
impopular  player  is  nearly  always  a  selfish  person,  one  who  dis- 
regards rules  or  tries  to  win  unfairly.  Aside  from  the  general 
contempt  engendered  by  such  qualities,  a  player  having  them  is 
undesirable  because  he  gets  his  side  into  disputes  or  runs  a  greater 
risk  of  increasing  the  opponent's  score  with  fouls. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVE  GAMES 
ALL  UP  RELAY 

0  to  60  or  more  flayers, 

layground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  are  di\'ided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  like  numbers 
which  compete  against  each  other.  The  different  groups  line  up 
in  single  file  behmd  a  starting  line  drawn  on  the  ground.  Directly 
in  front  of  each  team,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  running  space 
(which  should  be  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long),  are  drawn  two 
circles,  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed  side  by  side,  with 
rims  touching.  In  one  of  the  circles  of  each  pair  three  Indian 
clubs  are  placed. 

On  a  signal,  number  one  of  each  file  runs  forward  and  with  one 
hand  only,  changes  the  clubs  from  one  circle  to  the  other.  Each 
club  must  be  made  to  stand,  and  none  must  touch  the  outline  of 
the  circle.  As  soon  as  each  player  finishes  this,  he  runs  back  to 
his  file,  touches  the  next  player  on  the  hand,  and  passes  off,  back 
of  the  line.  The  second  player  should  be  waiting  for  this  "  touch- 
off"  with  toe  on  the  starting  line  and  hand  outstretched. 

This  second  player,  on  receiving  the  touch-off,  runs  forward  to 
the  circles  and  changes  the  clubs  from  the  second  ring  back  to  the 
first,  observing  the  same  rules  of  procedure.  Each  player,  in  turn 
docs  this,  the  file  winning  whose  last  player  is  first  to  dash  over  the 
starting  line  on  his  return. 

This  is  a  very  popular  game  iat  athletic  contests,  especially  for  younger 
girls.  When  used  in  this  way,  an  especially  careful  observation  should  be  kept 
for  fouls  by  official  judges.  One  foul  is  scored  against  a  team  for  (a)  each 
lime  a  runner  starts  over  the  line  without  the  "touch-off";  (6)  each  lime  both 
hands  are  in  play  at  once  in  changing  the  clubs;  (c)  each  club  that  is  not 
replaced  after  falling;  [d)  each  club  that  is  left  standing  anywhere  but  within 
the  circle  for  which  it  was  intended.  When  played  (bus,  according  ti 
Uhletic  rules,  the  teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing  plus  the  smallest  s< 
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fouls.    Thus,  if  team  A  finishes  first  with  six  fouls,  team  B  finishes  second 
with  four  fouls,  and  team  C  finishes  third  with  no  fouls,  team  C  wins,  being 
given  first  place,  team  B  second  place,  and  team  A  third  place. 
Teams  Older  of  Finiihing         Number  of  Fouls  Order  of  WImiing 

A  X  6  3 

B  9  4  t 

C  3  o  t 

ANIMAL  BLIND  BfAN'S  BUFF 

to  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

One  player  is  blindfolded  and  stands  in  the  center  of  a  circle 
with  a  wand,  stick,  or  cane  in  his  hand.  The  other  players  dance 
around  him  in  curde  until  he  taps  three  times  on  die  floor  with 
his  cane,  when  they  must  stand  still.  The  blind  man  thereupon 
points  his  cane  at  some  player,  who  must  take  the  opposite  end  of 
the  cane  in  his  hand.  The  blind  man  then  conmiands  him  to  make 
a  noise  like  some  animal,  such  as  a  cat,  dog,  cow,  sheep,  lion,  don- 
key, duck,  parrot  From  this  the  blind  man  tries  to  guess  the  name 
of  the  player.  If  the  guess  be  correct,  they  change  places.  If 
wrong,  the  game  is  repeated  with  the  same  blind  man. 

The  players  should  try  to  disguise  theu:  natural  tones  as  much  as 
possible  when  imitating  the  animals,  and  much  sport  may  be  had 
through  the  imitation.  Players  may  also  disguise  their  height,  to 
deceive  the  blind  man,  by  bending  their  knees  to  seem  shorter  or 
rising  on  toes  to  seem  taller. 

Where  there  are  thirty  or  more  players,  two  blind  men  should 
be  placed  in  the  center. 

There  is  much  sport  in  this  game  for  either  children  or  adults  or  both 
together.  The  author  has  known  it  to  be  the  occasion  for  great  merriment 
under  all  three  drcumstanoes. 

ANIMAL  GHASK 

10  lo  30  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium 

Two  pens  are  marked  ofiF  m  distant  comers  of  the  playgrouna. 
One  player,  called  the  chaser,  stands  at  one  side  of  one  of  these 
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The  other  players  stand  within  the  pen  that  is  nearest  the 
chaser.  All  of  the  players  in  the  pen  are  named  for  different 
animals,  there  being  several  players  of  each  kind.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  considerable  number  each  of  bears,  deer,  foxes,  etc. 
The  chaser  calls  the  name  of  any  animal  he  chooses  as  a  signal  I  r 
the  players  to  run.  For  instance,  he  may  call  "Bears!"  where- 
upon all  of  the  players  who  represent  bears  must  run  across  to 
Uie  other  pen,  the  chaser  trying  to  catch  them. 

Any  player  caught  before  reaching  the  opposite  pen  changes 
places  with  the  chaser, 

The  particular  point  of  difference  between  this  and  some  other  ^milar 
sing  games  ia  that  the  chaser  may  not  know  just  which  of  the  players  in  the 
will  Stan  out  in  response  to  the  n 


e  of  the  animal  that  he  calls. 


ARROW  CHASE 


Slo  t6  fiayerz. 
Onto/ doors. 

This  game  is  especially  adapted  to  surroimdings  where  a  very 
devious  chase  may  be  given,  with  naany  opportunities  for  the 
runners  to  go  out  of  sight,  double  back  on  their  course,  etc.,  as 
in  a  village. 

The  players  are  divided  toto  two  parties.  One  of  these  parties, 
each  member  having  a  piece  of  chalk,  starts  out  on  a  run  over  any 
route  chosen  by  their  leader.  Every  ten  feet  the  runners  must 
chalk  a  small  arrow  somewhere  along  their  path,  the  object  of 
the  hunting  party  being  to  overtake  these  runners,  discovering 
their  course  by  the  arrows.  No  attempt  is  made  to  get  back  to  a 
goal,  as  in  many  other  games  of  chase. 

The  hunting  party  at  the  starting  place  counts  two  thousand 
to  give  the  runners  a  full  start,  and  then  pursues  them.  The  run- 
ners will  use  all  possible  finesse  in  making  it  difficult  to  find  their 
arrows,  although  it  is  a  rule  of  the  game  that  the  arrow  must  be  in 
plain  sight,  though  not  necessarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
course  taken.  It  may  be  marked  on  the  farther  side  of  a  post, 
stone,  etc.,  or  at  a  considerable  height,  or  near  the  ground,  but 
never  under  a  ledge  or  where  it  might  not  be  seen  plainly  by  any 
one  standing  in  front  of  it. 
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The  runners  will  naturally  take  a  course  that  will  eventually 
bring  them  back  to  the  starting  point,  the  chasers,  however,  try- 
ing to  overtake  them  before  they  can  accomplish  this. 

AUTOMOBILE  RAGB 

20  to  30  players  at  once. 
Schoolroom. 

This  schoolroom  game  is  played  with  most  of  the  class  sittings 
being  a  relay  race  between  alternate  rows.  The  first  child  in  each 
alternate  row,  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  leaves  his  seat  on  the 
right  side,  runs  forward  around  his  seat  and  then  to  the  rear, 
completely  encircling  his  row  of  seats,  imtil  his  own  is  again  reached. 
As  soon  as  he  is  seated,  the  child  next  behind  him  encircles  the  row 
of  seats,  starting  to  the  front  on  the  right  side  and  running  to  the 
rear  on  the  left  side.  This  continues  until  the  last  child  has  en- 
circled the  row  and  regained  his  seat.  The  row  wins  whose  last 
player  is  first  seated.  The  remaining  alternate  rows  then  play,  and 
lastly  the  two  winning  rows  may  compete  for  the  championship. 

The  interest  may  be  increased  by  calling  the  race  an  international 
one,  the  teacher  providing  small  flags  of  different  nations,  or  the 
children  may  cut  and  paint  these  of  paper.  The  first  child  in  each 
row  chooses  the  country  he  wiU  represent  by  the  selection  of  a  flag 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  This  he  places  on  the  rear  desk,  and 
it  is  held  aloft  by  the  last  player  when  he  regains  his  seat,  indi- 
cating that  his  country  has  come  in  first,  second,  etc.,  in  the  auto- 
mobile race. 

BARLEY  BREAK 

6  to  18  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  long,  narrow  strip  of  groimd  is  needed  for  this  game,  divided 
into  three  spaces  measuring  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  square.  The 
central  one  of  these  three  spaces  is  called  the  barley  field.  In  each 
of  the  three  stands  a  couple  of  players  (or  more,  as  hereinafter 
described).  The  couple  in  the  center  is  obliged  to  link  arms; 
therefore  the  center  place  b  the  most  difficult  and  considered  dis- 
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[vantageous.  The  couples  in  the  other  spaces  advance,  singly 
or  together,  into  the  barley  field,  trampling  the  barley  by  dancing 
around  the  field  as  much  as  they  can  without  being  caught.  These 
couples  need  not  link  arms.  When  one  of  these  is  caught,  he  must 
remain  inactive  in  the  barley  field  until  his  partner  is  also  caught. 
The  couple  owning  the  barley  field  may  not  step  beyond  its  limits, 
nor  may  the  couple  being  sought  take  refuge  in  the  field  opposite 
to  their  own.  When  the  two  are  caught,  they  become  warders  of 
the  barley  field,  changing  places  with  the  previous  couple,  and 
any  others  who  have  been  caught  return  to  their  own  fields.  The 
game  is  made  interesting  by  not  confining  the  effort  to  catching 
two  members  of  the  same  couple  in  succession.  Both  couples  in 
the  adjoining  fields  should  venture  far  into  the  barley,  taunting  the 
couple  who  have  linked  arms  by  calling  "  Barley  break !"  These, 
in  turn,  will  assist  their  object  by  making  feints  at  catching  one 
plaj'er  and  turning  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction  for  another. 

The  number  of  players  may  be  increased  by  putting  three  couples 
in  the  center  {barley  field)  and  two  or  three  couples  at  each  end. 

This  game  is  centuries  old  and  used  to  be  pkyed  at  harvest  time  around 
the  stacks  in  the  cornfields. 

BASTE  THE  BEAR 

JO  or  more  players, 
/ground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  bear,  and  sits  in  the  center  on  a  stool. 
The  bear  chooses  a  second  player  to  be  his  keeper.  The  keeper 
stands  by  the  bear,  each  of  them  holding  an  end  of  a  short  rope 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  knotted  at  either  end  to  give  a  firm 
hold.  The  rest  of  the  players  stand  around  in  a  circle  mclosing 
these  two.  The  object  of  the  players  is  to  tag  (baste  or  buffet) 
the  bear,  without  themselves  being  tagged  by  the  bear  or  his  keeper. 
The  players  may  only  attack  the  bear  when  the  keeper  calls  "  My 
bear  is  free  I "  Should  a  player  strike  at  the  bear  before  the  keeper 
says  this,  they  change  places,  the  striker  becomes  bear,  the  former 
bear  becomes  the  keeper,  and  the  keeper  returns  to  the  ring.  The 
keeper  does  his  best  to  protect  his  bear  by  dodging  around  him  on 
all  sides  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  players  who  dodge  in  from  the 
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circle  to  hit  him.  Should  the  keeper  or  bear  tag  any  player,  die 
same  exchange  is  made ;  that  is,  the  player  tagged  becomes  bear, 
the  former  bear  the  keeper,  and  the  keeper  retiims  to  the  ring. 

Should  a  rope  not  be  conveniently  at  hand,  the  game  may  be 
played  in  any  of  the  three  following  vrays:  (i)  by  the  bear  and  his 
keeper  clasping  hands ;  (2)  a  circle  may  be  drawn  around  the  bear 
beyond  which  the  keeper  may  not  go;  (3)  the  keeper  may  be 
subjected  to  the  general  rule  of  not  going  more  than  two  steps  away 
from  the  bear  in  any  direction. 

Where  there  are  more  than  thirty  players,  two  or  more  rings 
should  be  formed,  each  having  its  own  bear  and  keeper. 

This  is  an  old  game,  popular  in  many  countries.  It  contains  CTcellent 
sport,  with  opportunity  for  daring,  narrow  escapes,  and  much  laughter. 

^  BEAR  IN  THE  PIT 

10  to  30  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  bear  pit  is  formed  by  the  players  joining  hands  in  a  circle  with 
one  in  the  center  as  the  bear.  The  bear  tries  to  get  out  by  breaking 
apart  the  bars  (clasped  hands),  or  by  going  over  or  under  these 
barriers.  Should  he  escape,  all  of  the  other  players  give  chase,  the 
one  catching  him  becoming  bear. 

This  is  a  favorite  game  with  boys,  and  is  not  so  rough  a  game  as 
Bull  in  the  Ring,  the  means  of  escape  for  the  bear  being  more  varied. 
He  can  exercise  considerable  stratagem  by  appearing  to  break 
thh>ugh  the  bars  in  one  place,  and  suddenly  tiuning  and  crawling 
under  another,  etc. 

BEND  AND  STRETCH  RELAY 

JO  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

This  game  consists  in  a  sideways  passing  of  two  bean  bags  and 
two  dumb-bells  alternately.  This  amount  of  apparatus  should  be 
placed  on  the  floor  in  the  outer  aisle  beside  each  player  in  one  of 
the  outside  rows,  say  that  to  the  left  of  the  pupils. 


On  the  command  "Go  I"  each  player  in  this  first  row  picks  up 
i  (iumb-bell,  raises  it  overhead,  and  there  passes  it  to  his  own  right 
hand,  which  b  then  extended  sideways  at  shoulder  level,  where  the 
next  playCT  takes  it.  The  dumb-bells  are  passed  across  the  room 
m  this  manner,  each  player  stretching  his  arms  high  overhead, 
when  he  passes  the  bell  from  his  leit  to  hb  right  hand.  The  last 
player  who  receives  the  bell  places  it  on  the  floor  beside  him  in 
the  outer  aisle. 

As  soon  as  the  first  player  has  passed  the  first  dumb-bell,  he 
picks  up  a  bean  bag  by  bending  down  to  the  left,  then  straightens 
upward,  passes  the  bag  over  his  head  to  his  own  right  hand,  and 
then  bends  deeply  to  the  right  and  places  the  bean  bag  on  the  floor 
at  his  right  side.  He  immediately  straightens  to  an  erect  position, 
when  the  next  player  bends,  takes  up  the  bag,  passes  it  over  his 
head,  and  bends  to  place  it  on  the  floor  at  his  right  side. 

As  soon  as  he  has  disposed  of  the  first  bean  bag,  the  leader  of 
each  line  reaches  for  the  second  dumb-bell.  This  time  the  bell  is 
passed  simply  from  hand  to  hand  in  front  of  the  body  instead  of 
overhead. 

As  soon  as  the  second  bell  has  left  his  hand,  the  leader  of  each 
line  picks  up  the  second  bean  bag,  which  is  the  last  piece  of  appara- 
tus to  be  passed.  The  passing  of  the  second  bean  bag  is  different 
from  that  of  the  first.  The  pupils  face  sideways  to  the  left,  their 
feet  resting  in  the  aisle,  and  drop  the  bag  behind  them  to  the  floor 
with  both  hands,  at  the  same  time  bending  slightly  backward. 
The  next  player  bends  forward,  picks  up  the  bag  with  both  hands, 
and  then  leans  backward,  with  his  hands  stretched  high  overhead, 
and  drops  the  bag  in  his  turn  in  the  aisle  behind  him.  The  line 
wins  whose  last  player  first  receives  the  second  bean  bag.  The 
player  in  the  last  line  receiving  this  bean  bag  should  stand  in- 
~i^ntly  and  hold  the  bean  bag  high  overhead,  the  winning  line 
being  selected  by  this  signaL 

This  game  waa  originated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ceraiak,  of  Chicago,  and  submitted 
in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the  Girb'  Branch  of  the 
Public  Schools  .Athletic  League  of  New  York  City,  in  1906.  This  game  waa 
one  thai  received  honorable  mention,  and  is  here  published  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A,  G.  Spalding 
&  Brothers,  publishers  of  the  handbook  in  which  (he  game  first  appeared. 
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'  I  BIRD  CATCHER 

10  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom;  playground. 

Two  opposite  comers  are  marked  off  at  one  end  of  the  ground  01 
room,  the  one  to  serve  as  a  nest  for  the  birds  and  the  other  as  a  cage. 
A  mother  bird  is  chosen,  who  takes  her  place  in  the  nest.  Two 
other  players  take  the  part  of  bird  catchers  and  stand  midway 
between  nest  and  cage.  If  played  in  the  schoolroom,  the  remaining 
players  sit  in  their  seats ;  if  in  a  playground,  they  stand  beyond  a 
line  at  the  farther  end  of  the  ground  which  is  called  the  forest. 
All  of  these  players  should  be  named  for  birds,  several  players 
taking  the  name  of  each  bird.  The  naming  of  the  players  will  be 
facilitated  by  doing  it  in  groups.  If  in  the  class  room,  each  row 
may  choose  its  name,  after  which  the  players  should  all  change 
places,  so  that  all  of  the  robins  or  orioles  will  not  fly  from  the  same 
locality. 

The  teacher  calls  the  name  of  a  bird,  whereupon  all  of  the  players 
who  bear  that  name  run  from  the  forest  to  the  nest,  but  the  bird 
catchers  try  to  intercept  them.  Should  a  bird  be  caught  by  the 
bird  catcher,  it  is  put  in  the  cage,  but  a  bird  is  safe  from  the  bird 
catchers  if  it  once  reaches  the  nest  and  the  mother  bird.  The  play- 
ers should  be  taught  to  make  the  chase  interesting  by  dodging  in 
various  directions,  instead  of  running  in  a  simple,  straight  line  for 
the  nest. 

The  distance  of  the  bird  catchers  from  the  nest  may  be  deter- 
mined with  a  little  experience,  it  being  necessary  to  place  a  h^dicap 
upon  them  to  avoid  tiie  too  easy  capture  of  the  birds. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE 

10  to  100  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  parlor;  schoolroom. 

One  player  is  chosen  as  leader,  the  rest  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parties.  Each  player  in  one  party  should  tie  a  handkerchief 
on  the  left  arm  to  indicate  that  he  belongs  to  the  Whites;  those 
in  the  other  division  are  called  the  Blacks.    The  players  stand 
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around  the  ground  promiscuously,  the  Whites  and  Blacks  being 
mingled  indiscriminately. 

The  leader  is  provided  with  a  flat  disk  which  is  white  on  one  side 
and  black  on  the  other,  and  preferably  hung  on  a  short  string  to 
facilitate  twirling  the  disk.  He  stands  on  a  stool  at  one  side  or 
end  and  twirls  this  disk,  stopping  it  wilh  one  side  only  visible  to  the 
players.  If  the  white  side  should  be  visible,  the  party  known  as 
the  Whites  may  tag  any  of  their  opponents  who  are  standing  up- 
righl.  The  Blacks  should  therefore  drop  instantly  to  the  floor, 
as  in  Stoop  Tag.  Should  the  black  side  of  the  disk  be  shown,  the 
party  of  Blacks  may  tag  the  Whites.  Any  player  tagged  drops  out 
of  the  game.  The  party  wins  which  puts  out  in  this  way  all  of 
its  opponents.  The  leader  should  keep  the  action  of  the  game 
rapid  by  twirling  the  disk  very  frequently. 

This  iJB  an  excellent  game  for  keeping  playets  alert,  aad  may  be  the  source 
much  merriment. 


BLACKBOARD  RELAY 

10  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

As  bere  explained,  this  game  is  adapted  to  grammar  (sentenue  constnic- 
tjon,  ajid  punctuation).  It  may  be  made  lo  correlate  with  almost  any  school 
subject,  as  eitpiained 

The  class  is  seated  with  an  even  number  of  pupils  In  each  row. 
A  piece  of  crayon  is  given  to  the  last  players  in  each  row,  all  of  whom 
at  a  given  signal  run  forward  and  write  on  the  blackboard  at  the 
front  of  the  room  a  word  suitable  to  begin  a  sentence.  Upon 
finishing  the  word  each  player  returns  at  once  to  his  seat,  handing 
the  crayon  as  he  does  so  to  the  player  next  in  front  of  him.  This 
second  player  at  once  runs  forward  and  writes  one  word  after  the 
first  one,  to  which  it  must  bear  a  suitable  relation.  In  this  way 
each  player  in  ihe  row  adds  to  the  sentence  being  written  by  his 
own  row,  the  last  player  being  required  to  write  a  word  that  shall 
complete  the  sentence,  and  to  add  punctuation  marks. 

The  points  scored  are  25  for  speed  (the  fir=;t  row  to  finish  scor- 
ing the  maximum,  and  the  others  proportionately  in  the  order  of 
finisbDig),  35  for  spelling,  35  for  writing,  and  35  for  grammatical 
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'  constnictioB,  capitals,  and   punctuation.     The  row  wins  which 
scores  the  highest  number  of  points. 

The  following  modes  of  correlation  are  suggested  for  this  game:  — 

Arilhmedc.  —  Each  re^y  of  pupils  writes  and  soK'es  on  the  blackboard  a 
problcrn  dictated  by  the  teacher  just  before  the  signal  to  leave  their  seats. 
The  line  wins  which  has  the  largest  number  of  problems  correa.  Multipli- 
cation tables  may  also  be  written,  one  step  for  each  pupil. 

EagUah  grammar  or  punctuation,  as  explained  previously;  spelling,  thp 
teacher  announcing  the  word  for  each  relay  as  they  leave  their  seats;  author^, 
each  pupil  to  write  the  name  of  an  author  belonging  to  a  certain  period  or 
country  ;  each  pupil  to  wrile  the  name  of  some  poem,  play,  story,  ossay,  or 
book  by  an  author  whose  name  is  given  at  the  outset  of  the  game;  or  the 
names  of  characters  from  a  given  literary  work  or  author;  or  the  next  tine 
or  passage  from  a  memorized  selection. 

Geography.  —  The  names  of  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  capital  cities,  bouitda- 

3,  products. 

History.  —  The  names  (related  to  a  given  period  if  desired)  of  famous  men  — 
Statesmen,  military  men,  writers,  artists,  musicians ;  of  battles,  dis'-<v^res,  etc 

BLACK  TOM 

10  ta  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

Two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  on  the  ground  with  a  space  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  between  them.  All  of  the  players  except  one 
stand  beyond  one  of  these  lines.  In  the  midd'c  territory  between 
the  lines  the  one  player  who  is  chosen  to  be  II  lakes  his  place,  and 
cries  "Black  Toml  Black  Tom!  Black  Tom!"  repeating  the 
words  three  times  as  here  given;  whereupon  the  other  players 
must  all  rush  across  lo  the  opposite  line,  being  chased  by  the  center 
player,  who  catches  any  that  he  may.  Any  one  so  caught  joins 
him  thereafter  in  chasing  the  others. 

The  particular  characteristic  of  this  game  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
center  player,  instead  of  saying  "  Black  Tom, "  may  trick  or  tan- 
talize the  nmners  by  crying  out  "Yellow  Tom,"  or  "  Blue  Tom," 
or  "Red  Tom, "  or  anything  else  that  he  chooses.  Any  player  who 
starts  to  nm  upon  such  a  fals?  alarm  is  considered  captive  and  must 
join  the  players  in  the  center.  This  is  also  true  for  any  player 
who  starts  before  the  third  repetition  of  "Black  Tom." 

Another  way  of  giving  a  false  alarm  is  for  any  one  of  the  center 
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ijrers  except  the  original  It  to  give  the  signal  for  running.  Any 
runner  stoning  in  response  to  such  a  signal  from  any  of  the  chasers, 
except  the  original  It,  thereby  becomes  captive  and  must  join  the 
ptayeis  in  the  center. 

The  first  one  to  be  caught  is  center  player,  or  It,  for  the  next 
game. 

The  game  as  here  ^ven  is  played  Jci  Brooklyn,  N.V.  The  same  game  b 
played  in  the  South  under  the  title  of  "Ham,  ham,  chidcen,  ham,  baconl" 
the  word  "baooo"  being  the  signal  for  the  run,  nay  player  starting  without 
bearing  it  having  lo  join  the  center  players. 

BLIND  BELL 

5  lo  100  players. 

Parior;  gymnasium;  playground. 

All  the  players  but  one  are  blindfolded  and  scatter  promiscuously. 

The  one  who  is  not  blindfolded  carries  a  bell  loosely  in  one  hand, 
so  thai  it  will  ring  with  every  step.  If  desired,  this  bell  may  be 
hung  around  the  neck  on  a  string  or  ribbon.  The  blindfolded 
players  try  to  catch  the  one  with  the  bell,  who  wiC  have  to  use 
considerable  alertness  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  Whoever  catches 
the  bellman  changes  places  with  him. 

^Vhere  there  are  over  twenty  players,  there  should  be  two  or  more  bellmen. 
This  is  a  capital  game  for  an  indoor  party. 

BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF 

to  lo  30  or  more  players. 

Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  blindfolded  and  stands  in  the  center. 
The  other  players  join  hands  and  circle  around  hira  until  the  blind 
man  claps  his  hands  three  times,  whereupon  the  circle  stops  moving 
and  the  blind  man  points  toward  the  circle.  The  player  at  whom 
he  points  must  at  once  step  into  the  circle,  and  the  blind  man  tries 
to  catch  him,  and  when  caught  must  guess  who  the  player  is.  If 
the  guess  be  correct,  they  change  place?.  If  not  correct,  or  if  the 
blind  man  has  pointed  at  an  e.npty  space  instead  of  at  a  player,  the 
ciitde  continues  and  the  game  is  repeated.    The  player  who  is 
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called  into  the  circle  wiU  naturally  try,  by  noiseless  stepping, 
dodging,  etc.,  to  give  the  blind  man  some  difficulty  in  catching 
him,  but  when  once  caught  must  submit  without  struggle  to  exami- 
nation for  identification. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  recorded  games  and  is  found  in  pracdcally  al) 
countries.    The  andtnt  Greeks  called  it  "  Brazen  Fly." 

BODY  GUARD 

10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

A  small  space  is  marked  off  at  one  end  of  the  ground  as  a  ''home" 
or  goal.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  Panjandrum,  an  important 
personage  requiring  a  body  guard.  Two  otiier  players  are  chosen 
to  be  the  guard.  The  game  starts  with  these  three  players  in  the 
home  ground  and  the  balance  of  the  players  at  large.  The  three 
issue  forth,  with  the  two  players  who  act  as  body  guard  clasping 
each  other  by  the  hand  and  preceding  the  Panjandrum  as  a  shield. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  players  at  large  to  touch  or 
tantalize  the  Panjandrum  without  being  tagged  by  his  guard. 

The  guard  will  shift  around  their  charge  to  avoid  these  attacks, 
and  the  Panjandrum  himself  may  evade  them  by  moving  around 
his  guard.  Whenever  a  guard  succeeds  in  tagging  a  player,  the 
Panjandrum  and  his  guards  return  at  once  to  the  home ;  whereupon 
the  player  tagged  changes  places  with  the  Panjandrum,  and  the 
game  goes  on  as  before. 

.BULL  IN  THE  RING 

10  to  30  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  hands  firmly 
clasped.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  is  the  bull.  The 
bull  tries  to  break  tfirough  the  ring  by  parting  the  hands  of  any  of 
the  players.  If  he  breaks  through,  the  two  players  whose  hands 
he  parted  immediately  give  chase  to  him,  and  the  one  catching  him 
becomes  the  bull. 

This  is  a  very  rough  game. 
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BUNCH  OF  IVY 

solo  60  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

The  players  in  pairs  form  a  ring.  The  inner  player  of  each 
couple  kneels.  The  outer  player  of  each  couple  holds  the  upraised 
hand  of  the  kneeling  partner  and  circles  around  her,  asking  the 
foUowing  questions.  The  partners  reply  as  indicated,  mentioning 
each  time  one  hour  later  by  the  dock,  until  six  o'clock  has  been 
reached. 

"What  time  does  the  king  come  home?" 

"One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

"What  has  he  in  his  hand?" 

"A  bunch  of  ivy." 

This  dialogue  and  the  accompanying  movement  of  the  players 
should  be  rhythmic  and  spirited  in  time.  As  the  kneeling  players 
say  "A  bunch  of  ivy,"  they  begin  clapping  their  hands  in  the  same 
rapid  time;  whereupon  the  outer  players  run  around  the  entire 
ring  to  the  right  until  each  player  has  returned  to  her  partner,  once 
for  one  o'dodt,  twice  for  two  o'clock,  etc.,  until  six  o'clock  has 
been  reached.  The  players  change  places  each  time  after  this  series 
of  circling,  the  outer  players  kneeling,  and  those  who  formerly 
knelt,  standing.  The  time  of  both  the  dialogue  and  the  running 
should  be  rapid  to  keep  the  game  spirited.  The  larger  the  cb-cle 
that  may  be  described  around  each  kneeling  player  by  the  partner 
the  better. 

BUNG  THE  BUCKET 

10  to  JO  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog.  The  players  are  divided  into  two 
parties.  Half  of  them  form  one  continuous  "back,"  on  which  the 
other  half  jump,  one  at  a  time,  until  all  Eje  seated.  The  players 
who  form  the  "back"  stand  one  behind  another,  the  first  player 
resting  his  head  against  the  stomach  of  one  who  stands  upright, 
backed  by  a  wall  or  fence.    Each  player  in  turn  grasps  the  coat 
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tail  or  waist  of,  and  rests  his  head  or  shoulder  against,  the  player 
next  in  front.  They  should  thus  make  one  long,  even,  and  solid 
"  back  "  or  row  of  backs.  These  are  called  the  buckets.  The  other 
players  are  called  the  bungs,  and  stand  at  some  little  distance  to 
get  a  nm  for  the  leap.  They  wiU  naturally  select  their  best  leaper 
as  the  first  of  their  line,  as  he  may  not  move  forward  after  he  has 
once  landed  on  the  backs,  and  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  leave 
as  much  space  behind  him  as  possible  for  the  others  to  sit.  None 
of  the  players  may  move  forward  after  once  landing  on  the  backs. 
If  all  of  the  bungs  succeed  in  seating  themselves  without  any  break 
occurring  among  the  buckets,  it  coimts  one  in  favor  of  the  buckets. 
When  such  a  breakdown  occurs,  the  two  parties  change  places, 
the  bungs  taking  the  place  of  the  buckets ;  otherwise  the  game  is 
repeated  with  the  same  bimgs  and  buckets.  The  party  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score  to  its  credit  at  the  end. 

BUYING  A  LOCK 

S  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  schoolroom. 

Oh,  here  we  all  go  to  buy  us  a  \qA\ 

What  kind  of  a  lock  shall  it  be? 
We'll  buy  a  broom  handle;  if  that  will  not  do^ 

With  a  poker  we'll  try  it  alone. 
But  if  neither  the  broom  nor  the  poker  will  do^ 

We'll  open  it  then  with  a  stone. 

This  game  is  suitable  for  very  little  children.  They  stand  in  a 
long  line  or  rank  side  by  side,  holding  hands.  While  repeating  the 
verse,  one  end  of  the  line  winds  in  under  the  raised  arms  of  the  last 
two  players  at  the  opposite  end,  but  instead  of  passing  entirely 
through,  as  in  many  other  winding  games,  the  player  next  to  the 
last  only  tiuns  far  enough  to  face  in  three  quarters  of  a  circle,  or 
30  that  the  players  will  eventually,  when  all  have  so  turned,  be 
brought  into  single  file,  one  standing  behind  the  other.  In  this 
position  the  arms  are  dropped  over  the  shoulder,  so  that  the  player's 
own  left  arm  crosses  his  chest  with  the  clasped  hands  (his  own 
left  and  his  neighbor's  right)  resting  on  his  right  shoulder.    Each 
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pla>'er  sbouid  clasp  his  neighbor's  bands  at  the  start,  so  that  the 
palm  of  his  own  left  hand  faces  forward  and  the  palm  of  his 
own  right  hand  faces  backward. 

When  the  whole  line  has  been  "locked"  in  this  way,  the  players 
unwind  in  reverse  order,  still  repeating  the  verse. 

When  players  are  familiar  with  the  winding  and  unwinding 
process,  the  game  may  be  played  in  circle  formation  instead  of 
line  formation ;  that  is,  it  will  start  with  all  of  the  players  facing 
inward  as  they  clasp  hands  to  form  a  circle,  and  the  locking  or 
winding  will  bring  them  facing  in  single  file  around  the  circle. 

This  is  a  favorite  game  with  little  girls  in  China,  and  is  here  given  with  the 
kind  pennisaioD  of  Dr.  Isaac  T.  Headknd  and  Messrs.  Fleming  H.  Revel)  & 
Co.,  from  the  book  entitled  "The  Chinese  Boy  and  Girl." 


^^ 


GAT  AND  MICS 


Schoolroom. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  cat,  and  hides  behind  or  tmder  the 
teacher's  desk.  After  the  cat  is  hidden,  the  teacher  beckons  to 
five  or  sIt  other  players,  who  creep  softly  up  to  the  desk,  and  when 
all  are  assembled,  scratch  on  it  with  their  fingers,  to  represent  the 
nibbling  of  mice.  As  soon  as  the  cat  hears  this,  she  scrambles 
out  from  under  the  desk  and  gives  chase  to  the  mice,  who  may  save 
themselves  only  by  getting  back  to  their  holes  (seats).  If  a  mouse 
be  caught,  the  cat  changes  places  with  him  for  the  next  roimd  of 
the  game.  If  no  mouse  be  caught,  the  same  cat  may  continue,  or 
the  teacher  may  choose  another  at  her  discretion. 

A  diSerent  set  of  mice  should  be  chosen  each  time,  so  as  to  give 
all  of  the  players  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  game. 

This  is  s  favorite  schoolroom  game  (or  tittle  children.  They  should  be 
taught  10  add  spon  to  the  play  by  giving  the  cat  quite  a  chase  before  relum- 
ing (o  their  seats,  instead  of  eeelung  safety  in  the  shortest  and  most  direct 
way. 
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CAT  AND  RAT 

JO  to  30  or  more  players. 

Piayground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

One  player  is  chosen  for  cat  and  one  for  rat  The  otiiers  aD 
form  a  circle  with  clasped  hands.  The  cat  stands  outside  of  the 
circle  and  the  rat  inside.  The  game  opens  with  a  conversation 
between  the  cat  and  rat. 

The  cat  says:  — 

••I  am  the  cat" 

Therat  saysr- 
^'Iamtherat" 

"I  will  catch  you  I** 

"You  can't  I" 

This  last  defiance  is  a  signal  for  a  chase.  The  cat  tries  to  get 
into  the  circle,  and  the  rat  tries  to  evade  him.  Both  may  run  in 
and  out  of  the  circle,  but  the  players  will  assist  the  rat  by  raising 
their  hands  to  let  him  run  under,  and  they  will  try  to  foil  the  efforts 
of  the  cat  by  preventing  his  breaking  through  the  circle,  either 
inward  or  outward. 

When  the  rat  is  caught,  he  joins  the  circle  and  the  cat  becomes  rac, 
a  new  cat  being  chosen  from  the  circle  players. 

This  game  is  a  great  favorite  with  young  children,  and  though  very  similai 
in  its  general  form  to  Bull  in  the  Ring,  the  slight  difference  of  the  circle  assist 
ing  the  rat  and  hindering  the  cat  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  playing  quali 
ties  of  the  game,  rendering  it  much  less  rough  than  Bull  in  the  Ripg. 

CATCH  AND  PULL  TUG  OF  WAR 

10  to  100  players. 
Gymnasium;  playground. 

Any  number  of  players  may  engage  in  this  contest,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  for  a  large  number,  containing  as  it  does  both 
excellent  sport  and  vigorous  exercise. 

A  line  is  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  playing  space.  The 
players  are  divided  into  two  parties  and  stand  one  party  on  either 
side  of  the  line.  The  game  starts  on  a  signal  and  consists  in  catch- 
ing  hold  of  an  opponent  by  any  part  of  his  body,  as  hand,  arm,  or 


:,  reaching  over  the  line  and  so  pulling  him  across  the  bound- 
ary. Any  number  of  players  may  try  to  secure  a  hold  on  an  op- 
ponent and  any  number  may  come  to  his  rescue  and  try  to  resist 
his  being  pulled  over  the  line,  either  by  puDing  him  in  the  opposite 
direction  or  by  trying  to  secure  a  hold  on  one  of  the  opponents. 
A  player  does  not  belong  to  the  enemy  until  his  entire  body  has  been 
pulled  over  the  line.  He  must  then  join  his  captors  in  trying  to 
secure  players  from  across  the  line.  The  party  wins  which  has 
the  lai^est  number  of  players  at  the  end  of  time  limits. 

CATCH  OF  FISH 

lOioyiOT  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  strenuous  games,  and  affords  opportunity 
for  some  very  good  exercise  and  sport. 

A  line  is  drawn  across  each  end  of  the  playground,  beyond  which 
the  players  stand  in  two  equal  parties,  one  at  one  end  and  one  at 
the  other.  The  players  of  one  party  clasp  hands  to  form  a  fish  net. 
The  players  in  the  other  party  are  fish.  At  a  given  signal  both 
advance  toward  the  center  of  the  playground,  which  represents  a 
stream,  the  object  of  the  fish  being  to  swim  across  to  the  opposite 
shore  without  being  caught  in  the  net.  To  do  this  they  will 
naturally  dodge  around  the  ends  of  the  net. 

The  net  should  inclose  or  encircle  any  fish  that  it  catches.  The 
fish  so  caught  may  not  try  to  break  apart  the  clasped  hands  forming 
the  net,  but  may  escape  only  through  the  opening  where  the  two 
ends  come  together.  Should  the  net  break  at  any  point  by  an  im- 
dasping  of  hands,  the  fish  are  all  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  playere 
go  back  to  their  respective  goals  and  begin  over  again.  Any  fish 
caught  in  the  net  are  thereafter  out  of  the  game  until  all  are  caught. 
After  the  net  has  made  one  catch,  the  sides  exchange  parts,  those  of 
the  fish  that  are  left  forming  the  new  net,  and  the  first  net  crossing 
to  the  other  side  and  becoming  fish.  The  two  sides  thus  exchange 
places  and  parts,  until  all  on  one  side  are  caught. 

For  a  large  number  of  players  it  is  belter  to  have  two  small  nets 
instead  of  one  large  one,  the  dodging  being  livelier  and  the  progress 
of  the  game  more  rapid  in  every  way, 
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CATCH  THE  CANE 

to  to  30  or  more  flayers 

Playground,  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  playersy  who  should  be  numbered  consecutivety,  stand  in  a 
circle  or  semicircle.  One  player  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
or  in  front  of  the  semicircle,  with  his  index  finger  on  the  top  of  a 
cane,  wand,  or  closed  umbrella,  which  stands  perpendicularly  to 
the  floor.  Suddenly  he  lifts  his  finger  from  the  cane,  at  the  same 
time  calling  the  number  assigned  to  one  of  the  players  in  the  circle. 
The  person  whose  number  is  called  must  run  forward  and  catch 
the  cane  before  it  lies  on  the  floor.  If  he  fails,  he  must  return  to  his 
place  in  the  circle ;  if  successful,  he  changes  places  with  the  center 
player. 

This  game  may  have  a  great  deal  of  sport  in  it  if  the  action  be 
kept  lively  and  die  one  who  is  calling  the  numbers  gives  them  in 
unexpected  order,  sometimes  repeating  a  number  that  has  recently 
been  given,  then  giving  a  few  in  consecutive  order,  and  then  skipping 
over  a  long  series,  etc. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  —  When  played  in  the  schoolroom,  the 
player  with  the  cane  should  stand  in  the  center  of  the  front  of  the 
room.  The  other  players  —  part  of  the  class  at  a  time  —  may  be 
lined  up  in  fix)nt  of  the  first  row  of  desks,  or  only  the  players  seated 
in  the  first  row  of  seats  may  be  called,  according  to  llie  number  of 
their  row.  At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  this  row  may  change 
to  the  rear  row  of  seats,  each  line  moving  up  one  seat  to  make 
room  for  them. 

This  is  an  admirable  game  for  making  alert  and  active,  children 
who  are  slow  or  duU 

CAVALRY  DROL 

JO  to  too  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog. 

I.  Two  players  make  a  back.  They  stand  with  backs  to  the 
jumpers  and  place  their  inside  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders  with 


S  extended  at  full  length  to  leave  a  space  between.  The  jumper 
places  a  hand  on  each  of  the  inside  shoulders.  The  push  will  be 
away  from  the  center  and  the  backs  will  need  to  brace  themselves 
for  this. 

n.  A  back  is  made  by  two  or  more  players  standing  close  to- 
gether with  sides  toward  the  jumpers,  thus  making  a  back  several 
widths  deep  to  jump  over. 

For  whichever  form  of  back  is  used,  any  player  failing  to  clear 
the  back  without  touching  it  is  out  of  the  game,  the  first  two 
[ailing  becoming  backs  for  the  next  round  when  all  have  jumped. 
For  large  numbers  of  players  this  may  be  played  as  a  competition 
between  different  groups. 


CENTIPEDE 


'913  ptayen 


Gymnasium;  seashore. 

The  players  sit  in  a  ctrcle  on  die  Soor,  "mHi  their  feet  stretched 
out  and  mingled  in  a  promiscuous  pile.  One  player,  who  is  leader, 
and  stands  outside  the  circle,  touches  one  of  the  feet  (he  may  mark 
it  slightly  with  a  piece  of  chalk  if  desired) ,  and  calling  on  some  player 
by  name,  commands  him  to  tell  to  whom  the  foot  belongs.  When 
this  player  has  named  some  one,  the  leader  commands  the  owner 
of  the  foot  to  stand  up.  If  the  guess  be  wrong,  the  leader  chases 
the  mistaken  player  and  whips  him  with  a  knotted  handkerchief. 
If  the  guess  be  right,  the  guesser  is  released  from  the  game,  sits 
down  at  one  side,  and  chooses  the  next  one  to  be  It,  while  the  one 
who  was  It  takes  a  place  in  the  circle, 

This  game  lends  itsell  especially  to  the  gymnaaum  or  teaahore,  where  the 
;  of  the  feet  is  inclined  to  be  uoilorm. 
game  is  played  by  ibe  modem  Greeks. 


CHANGING  SEATS 

30  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 

This  game  is  played  in  several  different  forms.    The  following 
are  very  popular. 
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Chanoino  Seats  — I 

The  teacher  gives  the  command,  'Xhange  right!"  whereupon 
each  pupil  slips  from  his  own  seat  to  the  one  across  the  aisle  to  the 
right,  the  pupils  in  the  farthest  right-hand  row  standing  in  the  out- 
side aisle.  The  next  order  may  be,  ''Change  left!"  when  all  of 
the  pupils  slip  back  to  their  own  seats,  and  the  row  that  stood 
resumes  its  own.  ^ 

In  the  same  way  the  orders,  "Change  forward!"  and  "Change 
backward!"  may  be  given,  the  row  of  pupils  left  out  each  time 
merely  standing  in  the  aisles. 

Changino  Seats  — n 

In  this  form  of  the  game  the  players  in  the  displaced  row  nm 
around  the  room  and  take  the  vacant  row  of  seats  on  the  opposite 
side.  For  instance,  the  teacher  gives  an  order,  "Change  left!" 
whereupon  all  the  pupils  sUp  over  into  the  seats  next  to  them  on  the 
left,  the  outside  row  on  the  left  side  of  the  room  standing  in  the  aisle. 
The  teacher  then  says  "Run!"  whereupon  the  pupils  who  are 
standing  run  across  the  front  of  the  room  and  take  the  vacant  row 
of  seats  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  teacher  may  then  again  say, 
"Change  left!"  whereupon  the  entire  class,  as  now  seated,  moves 
one  place  to  the  left,  the  outside  players  standing  in  the  aisle  as 
did  flieir  predecessors;  on  the  command  "Run!"  they,  too,  run 
across  the  room  and  take  the  vacant  row  of  seats  on  the  right-hand 
side.  The  command  may  be  given,  "Change  forward!"  after 
which  the  displaced  players  nm  aroimd  the  side  of  the  room 
and  take  the  vacant  places  at  the  rear;  or  if  the  command  be 
"Backward!"  the  displaced  players  run  forward  and  take  the 
front  row  of  seats. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  in  rapid  changes  and  unexpected 
variations  in  the  orders  given  by  the  teacher.  With  right  condi- 
tions the  command  to  run  may  be  omitted,  the  displaced  row  of 
pupils  understanding  that  they  are  to  run  as  soon  as  they  stand. 

The  action  of  the  game  may  be  sUghtly  quickened  by  having 
the  rimning  row  divide,  half  running  around  the  room  in  one  direc- 
tion and  half  in  the  other.    For  instance,  if  the  players  in  the  right* 
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haod  row  have  been  displaced,  half  of  them  may  run  to  the  rear 
of  the  room  to  reach  the  rear  half  of  the  outer  row  of  seats  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  other  half  run  across  the  front  of  the  room 
to  the  forward  half  of  this  row  of  seats. 

CHARLEY  OVER  THE  WATER 

10  to  30  or  more  fiayers. 

Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  Charley,  and  If  there  be  more  than 
twenty  players  there  should  be  two  or  more  Charlies,  to  make  the 
action  more  rapid.  Charley  stands  in  the  center;  the  other  players 
join  hands  in  a  circle  around  him  and  dance  around,  repeating  the 
rhyme:  — 

"  Charley  over  the  water, 
Charley  over  the  sea. 
Chaiiey  catch  a  blackbird. 
Can't  catch  me  1 " 

As  the  Ipst  word  is  said,  the  players  stoop,  and  Charley  tries  to  tag 
them  before  they  can  get  into  that  position.  Should  he  succeed, 
the  player  tagged  changes  places  wiUi  him. 

CHICKADEE-  DEE 

5  to  10  players. 
Dark  room. 

This  game  is  a  good  one  for  the  loft  of  an  old  bam  on  a  rainy  day. 
The  writer  obtained  the  game  from  a  group  of  boys,  who  found  it 
one  of  their  chief  sports  used  in  this  way. 

It  is  necessary  to  prepare  in  advance  a  rather  large,  soft  bag; 
an  oat  sack  or  potato  bag  may  be  used.  This  should  be  nearly 
filled  with  dry  leaves  or  some  substitute,  and  the  end  gathered  up 
and  tied  with  a  string,  so  as  to  leave  quite  a  hilt  or  handle  for  a  firm 
grasp.  AH  light  is  shut  out  of  the  place,  so  that  the  sense  of 
hearing  will  be  the  only  guide  in  the  game. 

One  player,  who  is  It,  is  seated  on  the  floor  in  the  center  of  the 
loft  or  room,  and  holds  the  sack.    The  object  of  the  game  for  this 
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player  is  to  tag  or  touch  any  of  the  other  players  with  the  sack  with 
out  leaving  his  sitting  positbn  on  the  floor.  The  object  of  the 
other  players,  who  are  scattered  promiscuously,  is  to  approach 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  player,  taking  him  imaware,  with 
a  taimting  cry  of  *' Chickadee-dee  I"  close  to  his  ear. 

The  game  starts  in  perfect  silence  and  darkness.  A  player  steals 
up  to  the  center  man,  calls  **  Chickadee-dee  1"  and  darts  back  again 
as  quickly  as  possible,  the  center  man  whirling  his  bag  aroimd  in  a 
circle  and  hitting  out  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  trying  to 
hit  this  player.  While  he  is  doing  this,  another  player  from  some 
other  direction  repeats  the  call  of  ^Chickadee-dee I''  cbse  to  his 
ear,  and  darts  back  or  dodges.  Any  tactics  may  be  used  for  dodg- 
ing, such  as  dropping  to  the  floor,  jumping,  or  the  more  usual  modes 
of  dodging. 

Any  player  hit  with  the  bag  exchanges  places  with  the  one  in  the 
center. 

CHICKEN  MARKET 

y  to  20  or  mare  flayers. 

Indoors;  oul  of  doors. 

This  is  one  of  the  tradidonat  dramatic  games 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  market  man  and  another  buyer; 
the  rest  of  the  players  are  chickens;  they  stoop  down  in  a  row  and 
clasp  their  hands  under  their  knees.  The  buyer  approaches  the 
market  man  and  asks,  "Have  you  any  chickens  for  sale?"  The 
market  man  answers,  "  Yes,  plenty ;  will  you  walk  aroimd  and  try 
them?"  Whereupon  the  buyer  goes  up  to  different  chickens  and 
tests  them  by  laying  over  the  head  his  clasped  hands,  pahns 
downward  and  pressing  inward.  The  buyer  pretends  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  some  of  the  chickens,  saying,  "This  one  is  too  tough," 
"  This  one  is  too  old,"  **  This  one  is  too  fat,"  etc.,  imtil  at  last  he 
finds  one  that  suits  him,  the  chickens  being  supposed  to  go  through 
this  ordeal  without  smiling. 

When  a  chicken  is  found  that  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  the  buyer 
and  the  market  man  take  him  by  the  arms,  one  on  either  side,  he 
still  remaining  in  his  first  position  with  hands  clasped  under  the 
knees,  and  swing  him  forward  and  backward  three  times.    Should 
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he  stand  this  test  without  loosenmg  his  own  grasp,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  all  right,  and  the  buyer  leads  him  off  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  playground,  or  home.  The  game  continues  until  all  of  the 
chickens  are  sold.  Any  chicken  that  smiles,  or  whose  arms  give  way 
in  the  swinging  test,  must  pay  a  forfeit,  all  of  the  forfeits  being  re- 
deemed at  the  close  of  the  game.  Where  there  are  more  than  ten 
players,  there  should  be  two  or  more  buyers  and  sellers. 

This  game  is  played  in  various  countries   fn  England  as  a  "Sale  of  Honey 

Iria."  1q  China  as  a  "Fruit  Sate,"  etc    The  veisioa  here  given  is  from  Italy 
GHICKIDY  HANI> 
to  ^or  TTtore  players. 
Playground,  gymnasium. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  It,  and  stands  near  a  post  wilf,  the 
fingers  of  his  hands  Jnlerlocked.  The  other  players,  each  clasping 
his  own  hands  in  the  same  way,  crowd  around  the  post  and  touch  it 
with  the  clasped  hands.  The  one  who  is  It  counts  ten,  whereupon 
the  players  all  run,  the  one  who  is  It  trying  to  tag  any  of  them. 
None  of  the  players  may  unclas;^  their  hands  until  they  are  tagged, 
whereupon  they  are  prisoners  and  clasp  hands  with  It,  forming  a 
line  which  thereafter  is  the  taggbg  line,  though  only  the  original 
It  may  tag  the  other  players.  The  game  is  a  contest  between 
the  tagging  line,  which  tries  to  recruit  and  retain  its  numbers, 
and  the  free  players,  who  try  (i)  to  avoid  being  captured  for  the 
tagging  line,  and  (2)  to  reduce  the  tagging  line  by  breaking 
through  !t;  but  the  players  in  the  Ime  must  resist  this.  Each 
time  that  the  line  is  broken,  the  one  of  the  two  players  (whose 
hands  were  parted)  who  stands  toward  the  head  of  the  line  is 
dropped  out  of  the  game.  A  free  player  may  not  be  tagged  after 
he  has  thrown  himself  upon  (touched)  a  pair  of  hands  that  he  is 
trying  to  part.  The  last  player  caught  by  the  tagging  line  is  tha 
winner  and  becomes  It  for  the  next  game. 
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CHINESE  CHICKEN 

S  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom;  seashore. 

This  game  is  played  with  small  blocks  of  wood  or  bean  bags. 
Stones,  or,  at  the  seashore,  bathing  slippers,  may  be  used  instead 
These  are  placed  in  straight  rows  of  five  to  fifteen  each,  with 
intervals  of  about  ten  inches  between  them.  The  players  are 
divided  into  groups  numbering  from  five  to  ten  each,  and  line  up 
as  for  a  relay  race,  each  before  one  row  of  blocks  or  bags. 

The  game  is  played  in  the  same  way  by  each  row  of  players, 
and  while  the  game  may  be  competitive  between  the  different  groups, 
in  its  original  form  it  is  for  one  group  only.  The  first  player  in  a 
group  represents  a  "lame  chicken,"  and  hops  on  one  foot  over  each 
bag  imtil  the  end  of  the  line  of  bags  has  been  reached.  The  last 
bag  is  then  kicked  away  by  the  "lame"  (lifted)  foot,  after  which 
it  must  be  picked  up  and  carried  back  over  the  same  route  to  tlie 
first  end  of  the  line,  when  the  same  player  hops  back  on  the  oppo- 
site foot,  kicks  away  a  second  bag,  picks  it  up  and  returns,  and  so 
on  until  he  fails.  Only  one  foot  may  touch  the  ground  at  a  time, 
and  may  touch  it  but  once  in  each  space  between  the  bags.  No 
bag  may  be  touched  except  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  is 
afterward  picked  up,  and  this  must  be  secured  without  putting 
the  lame  foot  upon  the  ground. 

When  the  "chicken"  infringes  any  of  these  rules,  he  must  at  once 
give  place  to  another.  The  winner  is  the  player  who  has  at  the  end 
of  the  game  the  greatest  number  of  bags. 

This  18  a  Chinese  game,  taken  by  kind  permission  of  the  author  from  Miss 
Ad^Ie  Fielde's  A  Comer  of  Cathay.  The  Chinese  childrea  play  it  with  their 
shoes  in  place  of  the  bean  bag  or  block  of  wood. 

CHINESE  WALL 

TO  to  60  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  Chinese  wall  is  marked  off  by  two  parallel  lines  straight 
across  the  center  of  the  playgroimd,.  leaving  a  space  between  them 


f  about  ten  feet  in  width,  which  represents  the  walL     On  each  side 
of  the  wall,  at  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  a  parallel 
line  is  drawn  across  the  ground. 
This  marks   the   safety  point  or 
Home  goal  for  the  besiegers. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  defend 
the  wall,  and  takes  his  place  upon 
it.  All  of  the  other  players  stand 
in  one  of  the  home  goals.  The 
defender  calls  "Start I"  when  all 
of  the  players  must  cross  the  wall 
to  the  goal  beyond,  the  defender 
trying  to  tag  as  many  as  he  can  as 
ihey  cross;  but  he  may  not  over- 
step the  boundaries  of  the  wall 
himself.  All  so  tagged  join  the 
defender  in  trying  to  secure  the 
rest  of  the  players  during  future 
sorties.  The  game  ends  when  all 
have  been  caught,  the  last  player 
taken  being  defender  for  the  next  game. 

This  is  a  capital  game  for  both  children  and  older  players,  as  It  aSordi 
opportunity  (or  some  very  brisk  running  and  dodging,  especially  if  the  play- 
ground be  wide.  It  differs  (rom  Hill  Dill  and  several  other  games  of  the 
sort  in  that  there  is  s  more  limited  space  in  which  the  center  catcher  and  bis 
allies  are  confined. 


Chinese  Wall 


I 


CIRCLE   RACE 


to  30  or  more  players, 
fground;  gymnasium. 


The  players  stand  in  a  circle  a  considerable  distance  apart  and 
face  around  in  single  file  in  the  same  direction.  At  a  signal  all 
start  to  mn,  following  the  general  outline  of  the  circle,  but  each 
trying  to  pass  on  the  outside  the  runner  next  in  front  of  him,  tagging 
as  he  passes.  Any  player  passed  in  this  way  drops  out  of  the  race. 
The  last  player  wins.    At  a  signal  from  a  leader  or  teacher,  the 
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circle  faces  about  and  runs  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  this 
reverses  the  relative  position  of  runners  who  are  gaining  or  losing 
ground,  it  is  a  feature  that  may  be  used  by  a  judicious  leader  to 
add  much  merriment  and  zest  to  the  game. 


CIRCLE  RELAT 

g  to  60  or  mare  flayers. 

Playground:  gymnasium. 

The  players  stand  in  three  or  more  divisions  in  single  file,  focing 
to  a  common  center.    In  this  formation  they  radiate  like  the  spokes 
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of  a  wheel.  On  a  signal  from  a  leader,  the  outer  player  of  each 
file  faces  to  the  right.  On  a  second  signal,  these  outer  players  all 
run  in  a  circle  in  the  direction  in  which  they  are  facing.  The  ob- 
f ect  of  the  game  is  to  see  which  runner  will  first  get  back  to  his  place. 
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The  one  winning  scores  one  point  for  his  Ibe.  Immediately  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  score,  these  runners  all  step  to  the  inner 
end  of  their  respective  files,  facing  to  the  center,  the  files  moving 
baciiward  to  make  room  for  them.  The  signals  are  repeated,  and 
those  who  are  now  at  the  outer  end  of  each  file  face  and  then  run, 
as  did  their  predecessors.  The  line  scormg  the  highest  when  all 
^Mve  run  wins  the  game. 


^  CIRCLE  SEAT  RELAY 

to  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 

This  game  starts  with  the  players  all  seated,  and  with  an  even 
number  in  each  row.  At  a  signal,  the  last  player  in  each  row  runs 
forward  on  the  right-hand  side  of  his  seat,  runs  around  the  front 
desk,  and  returns  on  the  left-hand  side  of  his  own  row.  As  soon  as 
he  is  seated,  he  touches  the  player  next  in  front  on  the  shoulder, 
which  is  a  signal  for  this  one  to  start.  He  runs  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  continued  until  the  last  player,  which  in  this  case  is  the  one 
sitting  in  the  front  seat,  has  circled  his  desk  and  seated  himself 
with  hand  upraised.  The  line  wins  whose  front  player  first  does 
this. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  running  games  for  the  schoolroom.  As 
in  all  such  games,  seated  pupils  should  strictly  observe  the  rule  of 
keeping  their  feet  out  of  the  aisles  and  under  the  desks. 

Players  must  observe  strictly  the  rule  of  running  forward  on 
the  right-hand  side  and  backward  in  the  next  aisle,  else  there 
will  be  collisions. 


CLAM  SHELL  COMBAT 

b  30  players. 
Out  of  doors;  seashore. 

Each  of  the  players  is  provided  with  an  equal  number  of  clam 
shells;  the  players  then  pair  off  in  twos  tor  the  combat.  Which 
of  the  two  shall  have  the  first  play  is  decided  by  the  players  each 
diopping  a  clam  shell  from  a  height  of  three  feet.    The  one  whose 
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shell  falls  with  the  hollow  or  concave  side  down  has  the  first 
play.  Should  it  be  a  tie,  the  trials  are  repeated  until  one  player  is 
chosen  in  this  way.  The  play  then  opens  with  the  unsuccessful 
player  putting  a  clam  shell  on  the  ground,  when  the  opponent 
throws  another  shell  at  it,  trying  to  break  it.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  opponent  must  put  down  another  shell.  This  is  kept  up 
indefinitely,  until  a  player's  shells  have  all  been  won  by  the 
opposing  thrower,  or  imtil  the  thrower  fails  to  hit  a  shell,  or  his 
own  breaks  in  doing  so.  Whenever  one  of  these  things  occurs, 
he  loses  his  turn,  and  must  put  down  a  shell  for  the  opponent 
to  throw  at.  The  player  wins  who  retains  an  unbroken  shell  the 
longest. 

Where  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  players,  they  may 
be  divided  into  opposing  parties,  the  players  stepping  forward  in 
turn  at  the  call  of  their  respective  captains. 

This  IS  a  Korean  game,  reported  by  Mr.  Culin. 

CLUB  SNATCH 

loio  60  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  competitive  chasing  games. 

A  goal  is  marked  off  across  each  end  of  the  playground.  Mid- 
way  between  the  goals,  an  Indian  club  is  placed ;  a  handkerchief 
or  other  similar  object  may  be  used,  placed  on  some  support  — 
on  a  stake  driven  into  the  groimd,  laid  over  a  rock  or  stool,  or 
hung  on  the  end  of  a  branch.  A  stone  or  dumb-bell  laid  on  the 
groimd  may  be  substituted.  In  line  with  the  club  a  starting  base 
is  marked  on  each  goal  line. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  having  a 
captain.  Each  party  takes  its  place  in  one  of  the  goals.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  for  one  of  the  rxmners  to  snatch  the  club  and 
return  to  his  goal  before  a  runner  from  the  opposite  goal  tags 
him,  both  leaving  their  starting  bases  at  the  same  time  on  a  signal. 
The  players  on  each  team  run  in  turn,  the  captains  naming  who 
shall  run  each  time. 

The  captains  toss  for  first  choice  of  runners ;  the  one  who  wins 
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oamcs  hb  first  runner,  who  steps  to  the  running  base,  whereupon 
the  competing  captain  names  a  runner  to  go  out  against  him,  trying 
to  select  one  of  equai  or  su- 
perior ability.     Thereafter  the 
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captains  lake  turns  as  to  who 
shall  first  designate  a  runner. 

When  there  is  a  large  number  of 
players,  or  very  limited  lime,  a 
different  method  may  be  used  for 
selecting  the  runners.  All  of  the 
players  should  then  line  up  accord- 
ing to  size,  and  number  consecu- 
tively by  couples.  That  is,  the  first 
couple  would  be  number  one,  the 
second,  number  two,  the  third,  num- 
ber three,  eic.  The  couples  then 
divide,  one  file  going  lo  one  team 
and  the  other  to  the  opposite  team. 
The  players  run  thereafter  according 
to  number,  the  numbers  one  com- 
peting, and  so  on.  Each  player  roay 
nin  but  once  until  all  on  the  team 
have  run,  when  each  may  be  called 
a  second  time,  etc.  To  avoid  confu- 
fi'on,  the  playeis  who  have  run  should 
stand  on  one  side  of  the  starting  base, 
say  the  right,  and  those  who  have  not  run,  to  the  left. 

The  first  runners,  having  been  called  by  their  respective  captains 
to  the  starting  bases,  run  on  a  signal;  the  players  may  reach  the 
club  together  and  go  through  many  false  moves  and  dodges  before 
one  snatches  the  club  and  turns  back  to  his  goal.  Should  he 
succeed  in  reachiitg  the  goal  before  the  other  player  can  tag  him, 
his  team  scores  one  point.  Should  he  be  tagged  before  he  can 
return  with  his  trophy,  the  opponent  scores  one  point.  The 
club  is  replaced  after  each  run.  In  either  case  both  players 
return  to  their  original  teams. 

When  each  runner  has  run  once,  the  teams  exchange  goals  and 
run  a  second  lime.  The  team  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  at 
the  end  of  the  second  round. 

For  large  numbers  of  players  there  may  be  several  clubs,  each 
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having  corresponding  starting  bases  on  the  goals,  so  that  several 
pairs  of  runners  may  compete  at  once.  One  club  for  twenty 
players,  ten  on  each  side,  is  a  good  proportion.  For  young 
players  the  club  may  be  placed  nearer  one  goal  than  the  other  at 
first,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 

This  It  a  capital  game  as  here  developed  with  the  feature  of  scoring,  and 
may  be  made  veiy  popular. 

GOGK  STRIDE 

3io  IS  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  is  usually  played  with  boys'  caps,  but  knotted  hand- 
kerchiefs or  balls  of  crumpled  paper  may  be  used.  One  player  is 
the  cock ;  he  is  blindfolded  and  stands  in  a  stride  position  with  his 
feet  wide  apart  sideways.  The  other  players  stand  in  turn  at  a 
point  five  to  ten  feet  behind  him,  and  throw  their  caps  forward  as 
far  as  possible  between  his  legs.  After  the  caps  are  all  thrown, 
each  player  moves  forward  and  stands  beside  his  own  cap.  The 
cock  then  crawls  on  all  fours,  still  blindfolded,  imtil  he  reaches  a 
cap.  The  player  whose  cap  is  first  touched  at  once  becomes  an 
object  of  chase  by  the  other  players,  who  are  at  liberty  to  "  pommel " 
him  when  he  is  captured.  He  then  becomes  cock  for  the  next 
round  of  the  game. 

CROSSING  THE  BROOK 

5  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  great  favorite  with  little  children.  A  place  rep- 
resenting a  brook  is  marked  off  by  two  lines  on  the  ground.  For 
little  children  in  the  first  year  of  school  (about  six  years  old)  this 
may  start  with  a  width  of  two  feet.  The  players  ran  in  groups 
and  try  to  jump  across  the  brook.  Those  who  succeed  turn  around 
and  jump  back  with  a  standing  jump  instead  of  a  nmning  jump. 
On  either  of  these  jumps  the  player  who  does  not  cross  the  line 
representing  the  bank  gets  into  the  water  and  must  run  home  for 
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aiy  stockings,  being  thereafter  out  of  the  game.  The  successful 
jumpers  are  led  to  wider  and  wider  places  in  the  brook  to  jump 
(a  new  line  being  drawn  to  increase  the  distance),  until  the  widest 
point  is  reached  at  which  any  player  can  jump  successfully.  This 
player  is  considered  the  winner. 

This  game  b  printed  by  kind  permission  of  the  Alumni  Assodabaa  of  the 
Boston  NonnaJ  Scbcx>l  of  Gymnastics,  from  the  book  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Gymnastic  Games. 


jlo  joor  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  It.  He  calls  out  the  name  of  another 
player,  to  whom  he  at  once  gives  chase.  A  third  player  at  any 
point  in  the  chase  may  run  between  the  one  who  is  It  and  the  one 
whom  he  is  chasing,  whereupon  this  third  player  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  the  chase  instead  of  the  second.  At  any  time  a  fourth 
player  may  run  between  this  player  and  the  chaser,  diverting  the 
chase  to  himself,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  In  other  words,  whenever 
a  player  crosses  between  the  one  who  is  It  and  the  one  being  chased, 
the  latter  is  at  once  relieved  of  the  chase  and  ceases  to  be  a  fugitive. 
Whenever  the  chaser  tags  a  player,  that  player  becomes  It,  Con- 
siderable sport  may  be  added  to  the  game  by  the  free  players 
trying  to  impede  the  chaser  and  so  help  the  runner, —  getting  m 
the  way  of  the  former  without  crossing  between  the  two,  or  any 
other  hindering  tactics. 

tDO  THIS,  DO  THAT 
to  60  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom;   parlor. 

All  the  players  stand  facing  one  of  their  number  who  is  the  leader. 
The  one  who  is  leader  assumes  any  gymnastic  position  or  imitates 
any  action,  at  the  same  time  saying  "Do  this!"  and  the  others 
immediately  imitate.  Should  the  leader  at  any  time  say  "Do 
thatl"  instead  of  "Do  this!"  any  player  who  imitates  the  action 
performed  must  be  seated,  or  pay  a  forfeit,  whichever  form  of  pen- 
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alty  has  been  decided  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  Three 
mistakes  of  this  kind  put  a  player  out  of  the  game,  even  when 
forfeits  are  the  penalty. 

The  leader  may  choose  any  gymnastic  positions  that  are  familiar, 
such  as  chargings,  head  bendings,  trunk  bcndings,  arm  movements, 
knee  bendings,  hopping,  jumping,  dancing  steps,  etc. ;  or  imitate 
familiar  actions  such  as  hammering,  sawing,  washing,  irooing, 
sewing,  stone  cutting,  shoveling,  riding  horseback,  etc. 


DOUBLE  RELAY  RACES 

to  to  100  players. 

Schoolroom;  playground,   gymnasium. 

First  two  rows  (Nos.  i  to  14)  stand  m  aisle  11  and  give  way 
to  rear  to  starting  point.  Third  row  (Nos.  15  to  21)  stand  in 
aisle  III,  march  forward  and  around  to  right  into  aisle  I,  bringing 
entire  21  pupils  into  formation,  as  indicated  for  Team  A  on  dia- 
gram. Fifth  and  sixth  rows  (Nos.  22  to  35)  stand  in  aisle  VI  and 
give  way  to  rear  to  starting  point.  Fourth  row  (Nos.  36  to  42) 
stand  in  aisle  V,  march  forward  and  around  to  left  into  aisle  VII, 
bringing  entire  team,  Nos.  22  to  42,  into  formation  as  indicated 
for  Team  B  on  diagram. 

Frasr  Relav 

At  uammands,  •'  Ready,  go  1"  Nos.  i  and  22,  the  two  leaders  of 
the  two  teams,  walk  to  wall  in  front  of  them  at  W/A  and  W/B, 
touch  the  wall,  return  down  aisles  III  and  V  respectively,  and  con- 
tinue up  aisle  IV  to  teacher's  desk.  When  the  two  leaders,  i  and 
aa,  touch  the  wall,  Nos.  2  and  23  start  at  the  "exchange  points," 
X  and  X,  i  and  a  touch  left  hands  across  desks,  and  22  and  23 
touch  right  hands  across  desks.  At  the  starting  point,  i  touches 
left  hand  of  3,  who  starts  as  soon  as  touched,  22  touches  right  hand 
of  14,  who  also  starts  as  soon  as  touched ;  so  on  to  the  last  of  each 
team,  who  finish  the  game  by  touching  the  desks  where  the  leaders 
started.  Both  teams  then  "about  face"  and  march  back,  Team 
A  through  aisles  III,  II,  and  I,  and  Team  B  through  aisles  V,  VI, 
and  VII.  when  they  are  ready  for  the  next  ralay. 
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Second  Relay 

Same  as  First  Relay,  but  this  time  nmnln^ 

Third  Relay 

Same  as  Second  Relay,  but  this  time  each  leader  starts  vith 
an  eraser,  if  in  the  schoohm>m,  or  a  dumb-bell  in  playground,  in 
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his  hand  and  gives  it  to  the  next  pupil  at  "exchange  point,"  each 
successive  pupil  repeating  the  exchange  at  that  point.  The  third 
and  succeeding  pupils  must  wait  at  each  starting  point  until 
"touched"  before  starting. 
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Fourth  Relay 


Same  as  Third  Relay,  except  that  a  handkerchief,  knotted  once 
the  middle,  is  substituted  for  the  eraser  with  which  each  leader 


Fifth  Relay 


Same  as  Fourth  Relay,  except  that  the  leader  of  each  team  and 
the  pupil  behind  him  each  have  an  eraser  (or  dumb-bell),  and 
when  meeting  at "  exchange  points,"  exchange  erasers,  the  leaders 
giving  the  second  erasers  to  the  pupils  on  the  starting  points,  and 
soon. 

Sixth  Rslay 

'Same  as  Fifth  Relay,  except  that  two  handkerchiefe  are  used 
of  two  erasers. 

Seventh  Relay 


^^vSame 


Same  as  Sixth  Relay,  except  that  the  handkerchiefe  may  be 
thrown  and  caught,  instead  of  being  handed  or  passed  to  the  next 
pupiL 
L  CAunoNs 

^The  value  of  these  gamete  lies  in  two  things,  i.e.  in  the  fact  that 
after  the  first  two  pupils  of  each  team  have  started  and  the  game 
is  really  under  way,  there  are  four  pupils  on  each  team  actually 
in  motion,  and  the  game  moves  so  fast  that  each  member  of  each 
team  lias  little  time  to  do  anything  besides  attending  strictly  to 
the  game;  if  his  team  is  to  have  any  chance  to  make  a  good  showing, 
he  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  The  second,  and  still  more 
important,  valuable  feature  of  the  games,  lies  in  the  constant 
exercise  of  inhibition.  Therefore  there  should  be  absolutely  no 
"coaching"  except  by  the  teacher  during  training;  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  First  Relay  to  see  that  all  children  actually 
walk;  no  running;  when  hands  are  to  be  touched,  they  must  be 
touched;  when  erasers  or  handkerchiefs  are  dropped,  they  must  be 
picked  up  by  the  ones  who  dropped  them  before  proceeding  with 
the  game;  if  to  be  exchanged,  they  must  be  exchanged. 
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The  mtennmglmg  of  the  two  teams  I'n  aisle  IV  does  not  affect 

B  game  in  the  least. 

Diagram  2  is  for  a  schoolroom  of  seven  rows  of  seats,  and  six 
(more  or  less)  deep.  The  numbers  indicate  a  convenient  division, 
and  the  pupils  fall  in  as  before. 

A  division  of  the  class  into  three  teams  may  be  made  if  desired, 
and  if  there  be  sufficient  aisles. 

These  games  are  suitable  for  boys  or  girls  or  mixed  classes. 

Diagram  i  should  be  used  for  schoolrooms  seating  42,  if  seven 
deep;  48,  if  eight  deep;  54,  if  nine  deep. 

Diagram  2  should  be  used  for  schoolrooms  seating  42,  but 
facing  as  indicated;   49,  if  seven  deep. 

Diagram  i  for  a  schoolroom  with  five  rows  and  ten  deep,  using 
only  the  outside  and  next  to  the  outside  aisles. 

These  games  may  also  be  played  in  the  gymnaaiura  or  playground.  They 
were  originated  by  Mr.  J.  Blake  Hillyer  of  New  York  CUy,  and  received 
honorable  menlion  in  a  compelition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the 
Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  in  1906. 
They  are  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls' 
Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  publishers  of  the  hand- 
;book  in  which  the  games  6rsl  appeared. 

DROP  THE  HANDKERCHIEF 

10  to  30  or  more  players. 
Indoors,'  out  0/ doors. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  stand  in  a.  circle.  The  odd  player 
runs  around  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  carrying  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  drops  behind  one  of  the  circle  players.  The  main  idea 
of  the  game  is  to  take  the  circle  players  unaware  with  this.  Those 
who  form  the  ring  must  look  toward  the  center,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  turn  their  heads  as  the  runner  passes  them.  The  one  who  runs 
around  with  the  handkerchief  will  resort  to  various  devices  for 
misleading  the  others  as  lo  where  he  drops  it.  For  instance,  he 
may  sometimes  quicken  his  pace  suddenly  after  dropping  the  hand- 
kerchief, or  at  other  times  maintain  a  steady  pace  which  gives  no 
clew. 

As  soon  as  a  player  in  the  .-ircle  discovers  that  the  handkerchief 
been  dropped  behind  him,  he  must  pick  it  up  and  as  rapidly 
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^^TB  possible  chase  the  one  who  dropped  it,  who  may  run  around 
the  outside  of  the  circle  or  at  any  point  through  or  across  the  circle, 
his  object  being  to  reach  the  vacant  place  left  by  the  one  who  is 
chasing  him.     The  circle  players  should  lift  their  hands  to  allow 
both  runners  to  pass  freely  through  the  circle.     Whichever  player 
reaches  the  vacant  place  first  stands  there,  the  one  left  out  tak- 
ing the  handkerchief  for  the  next  game. 

This  is  one  of  Ihe  oldest  known  games  and  is  found  ihroughoul  the  world 

1 The  writer  has  heard  it  described  by  Cossacits,  Japanese,  Italians,  and  people 

^^B  of  many  other  nationalities. 

^P                                  DUCK  ON  A  ROCK 

S  lo  30or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  stone,  called  a  "duck,"  about 
the  size  of  a  baseball.     A  large  rock  or  post  is  chosen  as  the  duck 
rock,  and  twenty-live  feet  from  it  a  throwing  line  is  drawn.     On  this 
duck   rock  one   player  places   his 

duck   and   stands   by  it   as  guard. 
This  guard  is  selected  at  the  outset 
by  all  of  the  players  throwing  their 
ducks  at  the  duck   rock  from   the 
throwing    line.      The    one    whose 
duck  falls  nearest  to  the  rock  be- 
comes the  first  guard.     The  other 
players  stand  behind  the  throwing 
line  and  take  turns  in  throwing  at 
the  guard's  duck  on  the  rock  with 
their  stones,  trying  to  knock  it  from 

1 

.-.»,„  „..i 

the    rock.      After    each    throw    a 
player  must  recover  his  own  duck 
and   run   back    home  beyond  the 
be    tagged    by   the    guard   while   tr 
change  places  with  the  guard.    The 
time   when   he   is   within   the  throv 
with  his  foot  on  his  own  duck  where 
in  this  way  as  long  as  necessary,  aw 

1                                     0 

Duck  on  a  Rock 

throwing  line.      Should   he 

ying  to  do    this,  he  mus 
guard  may  tag  him  at  any 

iring  line,  unless   he   stand- 
it  first  fell.     He  may  stand 

aiting  an  opportunity  to  run 
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;  but  the  moment  he  lifts  his  duck  from  the  ground,  or  takes 

i  foot  from  it,  he  may  be  tagged  by  the  guard.  Having  once 
lifted  his  duck  to  run  home  with  it,  a  player  may  not  again  place 
it  on  the  ground. 

The  guard  may  not  tag  any  player  unless  his  own  duck  be  on 
the  rock.  Before  he  may  chase  the  thrower,  he  must  therefore 
pick  up  his  own  duck  and  replace  it  should  it  have  been  knocked 
off.  This  replacing  gives  the  thrower  an  opportunity  tc  recover 
bis  own  duck  and  run  home;  but  should  the  duck  not  have  been 
displaced  from  the  duck  rock,  the  thrower  may  have  to  wait  either 
at  a  safe  distance  or  with  his  foot  on  his  own  duck  if  he  can  get  to 
it,  until  some  other  thrower  has  displaced  the  duck  on  the  rock, 
and  so  engaged  the  lime  and  attention  of  the  guard.  Several 
players  may  thus  be  waiting  at  once  to  recover  their  ducks,  some 
of  them  near  the  duck  rock  with  a  foot  on  their  ducks,  others  at  a 
dbtancc.  Any  player  tagged  by  the  guard  must  change  places 
with  him,  placing  his  own  duck  on  the  rock.  The  guard  must 
quickly  recover  his  duck  and  run  for  the  throwing  line  after  tag- 
ging a  player,  as  he  m  turn  may  be  tagged  as  soon  as  the  new  guard 
has  placed  his  duck  on  the  rock. 

A  stone  that  falls  very  near  the  duck  rock  without  displacing 
the  duck  may  also  prove  disastrous  to  the  thrower.  Should  a  stone 
(all  within  a  hand  span  (stretchmg  from  finger  tip  to  thumb)  of 
the  duck  rock  without  knocking  off  the  duck,  the  guard  challenges 
the  thrower  by  shouting  "Span!"  whereupon  he  proceeds  to  meas- 
ure with  his  hand  the  distance  between  the  duck  rock  and  the 
stone.  Should  the  distance  be  as  he  surmises,  the  thrower  of  the 
stone  has  to  change  places  with  him,  put  his  own  duck  on  the  rock, 
and  become  the  guard.    This  rule  cultivates  expert  throwers. 

When  used  in  a  gymnasium,  this  game  may  best  be  played  with 
bean  bags,  in  which  case  one  bag  may  be  balanced  on  top  of  an 
^Indian  club  for  the  duck  on  the  rock. 

The  modern  Greeks  play  this  game  with  a  pile  of  stones  instead  of  the  one 

"  TOck  or  stake  with  the  duck  on  top.    The  entire  pile  is  then  knocked  over,  and 

the  guard  must  rebuild  the  whole  before  he  may  tag  the  other  players.    These 

variations  make  the  game  possible  under  varied  circumstances,  as  on  a  flat 

,.  beach,  or  playground  where  no  larger  duck  rock  is  available,  and  add  coo- 

lerably  to  the  sport. 
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^^F  DUMB-BELL  TAG 

^^rS  to  30  or  more  players, 

I  Gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 

The  players  stand,  scattered  promiscuously,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, who  is  It,  being  placed  in  the  center  at  the  opening  of  the  game. 
A  dumb-bell  is  passed  from  one  player  to  another,  the  one  who  is 
It  trying  to  tag  the  person  who  has  the  dumb-bell.  If  he  succeeds, 
the  one  tagged  becomes  It. 

I  A  great  deal  of  finesse  may  be  used  in  this  game;  in  appearing 

to  hand  the  dumb-bell  in  one  direction,  turning  suddenly  and  hand- 
ing it  in  another,  etc.  Players  may  move  around  freely,  and  the 
action  is  frequently  diversified  with  considerable  running  and 
chasing. 

^H^   In  the  schoolroom  this  may  be  played  either  with  the  playeis 

^^■keated  or  standing. 

^H  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  OWN  DEN 

^^n  toy>or  more  players. 

^^  Playground;  gymnasium. 

Each  player  selects  for  himself  a  den;  8  post,  tree,  or  other  ob- 
jective point  may  serve  for  this,  or  the  comer  of  a  building,  or  if 
in  a  gymnasium,  a  piece  of  apparatus. 

One  player  opens  the  game  by  running  out  from  his  den.  The 
second  player  tries  to  catch  (tag)  him.  The  third  player  may  try 
to  catch  either  of  these  two,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  the  differ- 
ent players  is  to  make  captives  of  the  others,  as  any  player  caught 
must  thereafter  join  his  captor  in  trying  to  catch  others,  thus 
eventually  aggregating  the  different  players  into  parties,  although 
each  starts  separately,  and  any  one  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
group  should  he  be  successful  in  catching  another  player.  The 
players  may  only  be  caught  by  those  who  issue  from  a  den  after 
they  themselves  have  ventured  forth.  For  instance,  Number  Two 
goes  out  to  catch  Number  One.  Number  Three  may  catch  either 
Two  or  One,  but  neitherof  thera  may  catch  him.  The  last  player 
out  may  catch  any  of  the  other  players.    At  any  time  a  player 
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iaay  run  back  to  his  den,  after  which  his  again  issuing  forth  gives 
him  the  advantage  over  all  others  who  may  then  be  out,  3S  he 
may  catch  them.  As  the  players  arc  graduaJly  gathered  into 
different  parties,  the  game  becomes  more  concentrated,  and  the 
l^ide  wins  that  captures  all  of  the  players. 

One  player  may  catch  only  one  opponent  at  a  time. 

EXCHANGE 

(Numbers  Chaage;  French  Blind  Man's  8116) 
10  te  30  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

One  player  is  blindfolded  and  stands  in  the  center.  The 
other  players  sit  in  chairs  in  a  circle  around  him.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  the  circle  rather  large.  The  players  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  one  to  the  highest  number  playing. 

The  game  may  start  with  the  players  sitting  in  consecutive 
order,  or  they  may  change  places  at  the  outset  to  confuse  the 
blindfold  player,  although  the  changing  of  places  takes  place 
very  rapidly  in  the  course  of  the  game.  The  blindfold  player 
calls  out  two  numbers,  whereupon  the  players  bearing  those  num- 
bers must  exchange  places,  the  blindfold  player  trying  mean- 
while either  to  catch  one  of  the  players  or  to  secure  one  of  the 
chairs.  Any  player  so  caught  must  yield  his  chair  to  the  catcher. 
No  player  may  go  outside  of  the  circle  of  chairs,  but  any  other 
tactics  may  be  resorted  to  for  evading  capture,  such  as  stooping, 
creeping,  dashing  suddenly,  etc. 

This  gome  tnay  be  one  of  the  merriest  possible  games  for  an  informal  house 
party.  The  writer  recalls  one  such  occasion  when  a  prominent  manufacturer 
was  bh'ndfolded  and  had  located  two  playera  whose  numbers  he  called  for  ex 
change,  one  of  them  a  newly  graduated  West  Point  lieutenant,  the  other  a 
college  senior.  The  business  man  stood  in  front  of  the  chair  occupied  by  the 
lieutenant  and  close  to  it,  taking  a  crouching  attitude,  with  his  feet  wide  apart 
and  arms  outspread  ready  to  grasp  the  victim  when  he  should  emerge  from  his 
chair.  Noiselessly  the  lieutenant  raised  himself  to  a  standing  position  in  his 
chair,  and  then  suddenly,  to  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  company,  vaulted  over 
the  head  of  his  would-t)e  captor,  while  at  the  same  moment  th*  coUc^sd 
cnwled  between  his  feet  and  took  possession  of  the  chair. 
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^^V  FARMER  IS  COMING  (THE) 

^^HjiO  to  30  or  more  players. 

^^    Playground;  gymnasium. 

One  player,  chosen  to  be  the  fanner,  is  seated.  The  remaining 
players,  standing  at  a  distance,  select  a  leader  who  taps  some  of 
them  on  the  shoulder  as  an  invitation  to  go  with  hira  to  the 
farmer's  orchard  for  apples.  Thereupon  they  leave  their  home 
ground,  which  has  a  determined  boundary,  and  approach  as  near 
to  the  farmer  as  they  dare.  The  game  is  more  interesting  if  they 
can  do  this  from  various  sides,  practically  surrounding  him.  Sud- 
denly the  farmer  claps  his  hands  and  all  players  must  stand  still, 
white  the  leader  calls  out,  "The  farmer  is  coming !"  The  players 
try  to  get  safely  back  to  their  home  ground,  the  farmer  chasing 

^^    them.     He  may  not  start,  however,  until  the  leader  has  given  his 

^^L-wammg.    Any  player  caught  by  the  farmer  changes  places  with 

^^^  For  the  parlor  or  class  room.  —  This  game  adapts  itself  well  to  indoor  use, 
the  fanner  silting  on  a  chair  Id  the  middle  of  the  room  if  in  a  parlor,  or  at  the 
teacher's  desk  if  in  a  schoolroom.     The  players  are  home  when  in  their  seals, 

»Bnd  the  farmer,  to  catch  them,  must  lag  them  before  they  are  seated. 
This  is  a  particularly  enjoyable  game  [or  an  older  person  to  play  with  chil- 
dtm,  the  former  enacting  the  farmer. 
FENCE  TAG 
4  to  ^  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  0/ doors;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  great  favorite  with  boys  for  outdoor  play,  but 
may  also  be  used  in  the  gymnasium,  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
being  used  in  lieu  of  a  fence. 

A  certain  length  of  fence  is  chosen  for  the  game.  The  one  who 
is  It  gives  the  other  players  a  slight  start  in  which  to  vault 
over  the  fence,  when  he  immediately  vaults  over  and  tries  to  tag 
them.  This  tagging  may  be  done  only  when  both  players  are  on 
the  same  side  of  the  fence. 

The  dodging  is  made  almost  or  quite  entirely  by  vaulting  or 
dodging  back  and  forth  across  the  fence  within  the  length  or  boun- 
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darles  prevbusly  determined    Any  player  tagged  must  changs 
places  with  the  one  who  h  It. 

FOR  THB  SCH00LR0Q1L  —  This  game  may  be  used  m  theschool- 
room  by  vaulting  over  the  seats.  When  played  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  allowable  to  reach  across  seats  or  desks  to  tag  a  player.  The 
tagging  must  be  done  in  the  same  aisle  in  which  the  tagger  stands. 


FIRE  ON  THB  MOUNTAINS 

to  to  ^  or  mare  players. 

Ptaygraund;  gymnasium. 

A  number  of  stools  are  placed  in  a  drde  with  considerable 
space  between  them,  there  being  two  stools  less  than  the  number 

of  players.  If  played 
out  of  doors,  a  stone 
may  be  used  to  sit  on  in 
place  of  a  stool,  or  the 
players  may  stand,  each 
on  a  spot  or  base  marked 
on  the  ground.  One  of 
the  odd  players  is  a 
leader,  and  sits  or  stands 
in  the  center ;  the  re- 
mainder are  circle  men 
and  take  each  his  place 
on  a  stool  or  base,  the 
other  odd  man  standing 
anjrwhere  in  the  circle 
between  the  bases.  The 
object  of  the  game  is  for 
the  drde  men  to  change  places  on  a  signal  given  by  the  leader, 
each  player  trying  to  secure  a  stool  and  avoid  being  the 
odd  man.  The  longer  the  distance  between  stools  or  bases  the 
greater  the  sport  The  nmning  must  be  done  in  a  circle  outside 
of  the  bases,  and  no  crosscuts  through  the  cirde  are  allowed.  The 
player  in  the  center  repeats  in  rapid  time  the  following  lines:  — 


o 

9 

® 

O 

o 

^ 

o 

0 

® 

OBD  HAVni  <(  )- 

FUtS  ON  TKE  MOUMIAIMB 


» 
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"Fire  on  the  mountain,  run,  boys,  runt 
You  with  the  red  coat,  you  with  the  gun. 
Fire  on  the  mountains,  run,  boys,  runl"* 


At  any  time,  at  the  close  of  the  verse,  or  unexpectedly,  by  way  of 
interruption  to  it,  the  center  player  will  call  "Stool  1"  or  "Base!" 
when  all  of  the  players  must  change  bases.  There  will  thus  be 
one  odd  player  left  out.  This  player  then  steps  one  side  and  is  out 
of  the  game,  taking  with  him  a  stool  belonging  to  one  of  the  players, 
so  that  the  number  of  stools  is  reduced  by  one;  if  bases  are  used, 
one  is  crossed  out  to  show  it  is  out  of  the  game.  The  center  player, 
who  remains  caller  throughout,  then  repeats  the  verse  and  the 
signal  for  changing. 

For  each  round  of  the  game  one  player  and  one  stool  are  taken 
out  of  the  circle,  until  but  two  players  and  one  stool  are  left.  These 
two  finish  the  game  by  circling  the  stool  and  some  objective  point 
a  couple  of  yards  away;  when  the  signal  to  change  is  then  given, 
the  last  one  of  the  two  to  reach  the  stool  becomes  the  leader  for 
the  next  game. 

VABIATIOH.  —  This  game  may  be  played  without  eliminating  a 
player  for  each  round.  In  this  form,  each  player  who  is  left  out 
when  stools  or  bases  are  taken  must  pay  a  forfeit,  but  continues 
actively  in  the  game.  The  forfeits  are  redeemed  when  each  player 
has  been  odd  man  at  least  once. 

In  this  form  of  the  game,  instead  of  havJngone  leader  throughout, 
the  leader  (center  man)  should  try  to  secure  a  stool  for  himself 
when  the  others  change,  the  odd  man  becoming  leader.  There 
should  then  be  but  one  stool  or  base  less  than  the  number  of  players. 

This  is  a  Scotch  game,  the  reference  to  signal  fires  on  the  mountains,  to  red 

» coats,  wl  guns,  having  an  obviously  historic  origin. 
FLOWERS  AND  THE  WIND  (THE) 
^$0  300T  more  players, 
fndoors,  out  of  doors. 
This  game    is  suitable  for  little  children.    The  players  are 
divided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  party  having  a  home  marked 
a£F  at  opposite  ends  of  the  playg-ound,  with  a  long  neutral  space 
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between.  One  party  represents  a  flower,  deciding  among  them* 
selves  which  flower  they  shall  represent,  as  daisies,  lilies,  lilacs, 
etc  They  then  walk  over  near  the  home  line  of  the  opposite 
party.  The  opposite  players  (who  represent  the  wind)  stand  in  a 
row  on  their  line,  ready  to  nm,  and  guess  what  the  flower  chosen 
by  their  opponents  may  be.  As  soon  as  the  right  flower  is  named, 
the  entire  party  owning  it  must  turn  and  nm  home,  the  wind 
chasing  them.  Any  players  caught  by  the  wind  before  reaching 
home  become  his  prisoners  and  join  him.  The  remaining  flowers 
repeat  their  play,  taking  a  different  name  each  time.  This  con- 
tinues until  all  of  the  flowers  have  been  caught. 

FOLLOW  CSIASE 

TO  to  30  or  more  players. 
Gymnasium;  playground. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  arms  stretched  sideways, 
resting  on  each  other's  shoulders,  thus  making  a  wide  distance 
between.  One  player  is  chosen  for  nmner  and  one  for  chaser. 
The  game  starts  with  the  runner  in  one  of  the  spaces  imder  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  players,  and  the  chaser  in  a  similar  po- 
sition on  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle.  At  a  signal  from  a  leader 
both  start,  the  nmner  weaving  in  and  out  between  the  players  or 
dashing  across  the  circle  in  any  way  that  he  sees  fit;  but  the 
chaser  must  always  follow  by  the  same  route.  If  the  nmner  be 
caught,  he  joins  the  circle ;  the  chaser  then  takes  his  place  as  runner 
and  chooses  another  player  to  be  chaser. 

The  leader  (who  may  be  one  of  the  players)  may  dose  the  chase 
if  it  becomes  too  long  by  calling  "Time!"  when  both  nmners 
must  return  to  their  places  in  the  circle,  new  ones  taking  their 
places. 

For  large  numbers  there  may  be  two  or  more  nmners  and  an 
equal  number  of  chasers,  or  the  players  may  be  divided  into 
smaller  groups. 

Wiih  various  modificatioiis,  this  game  is  found  in  many  countries.  As  given 
Wie«  it  is  of  Italian  origin. 
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^  FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

f  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor;  schoolroom. 

One  player,  who  is  especially  resourceful  or  skillful,  is  chosen 
as  a  leader.  The  others  all  form  in  single  file  behind  him,  and 
imitate  anything  that  he  does.  The  leader  aims  to  keep  the  line 
moving,  and  should  set  particularly  hard  tasks  for  them,  such  as 
climbing  or  vaulting  over  obstacles,  under  others,  jumping  to  touch 
high  points  or  objects,  going  through  difficult  feats,  jumping  cer- 
tain distances,  taking  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  walking  backward, 
turning  around  while  walking,  walking  or  running  with  a  book  on 
the  head,  etc.  Any  one  failing  to  perform  the  required  feat  drops 
out  of  the  game  or  goes  to  the  foot  of  the  line;  or  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  players  may  pay  a  forfeit  for  the  failure  and  continue 
playing,  all  forfeits  to  be  redeemed  at  the  close  of  the  game. 


FORCING  THE  CITY  GATES 

to  JO  or  more  players, 
tyground;  gymnasium. 


Two  captains  are  selected,  who  alternately  choose  players  until 
all  are  in  two  groups.  The  two  sides  then  line  up  in  two  straight 
lines,  facing  each  other  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  holding  hands, 
each  line  representing  the  gates  of  a  city.  The  captains  dispose 
their  men  in  line  as  they  see  fit,  but  it  is  advisable  to  alternate  the 
larger  or  stronger  players  with  the  smaller  or  weaker  ones,  to 
equalize  the  strength  at  the  points  of  attack.  The  captain  of  one 
side  then  names  one  of  his  players,  who  steps  forward  and  tries 
to  break  through  the  hands  of  the  opposing  side,  or  he  may  dodge 
under  them.  If  he  does  not  succeed  in  one  place,  he  may  try  in 
another,  but  may  not  have  more  than  three  trials.  Should  he 
succeed  in  breaking  the  opposing  line  or  dodging  under,  he  returns 
to  his  side,  taking  the  two  whose  hands  had  been  parted  or  evaded, 
as  prisoners  to  refoiforce  his  side.  Should  he  fail  in  the  third  at- 
^^^^pt,  he  is  to  remain  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  The  captains 
^^■temate  turns  in  sending  forth  a  man  to  "force  the  city  gates." 
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The  players  taken  from  the  opposing  side  must  thereafter  work  for 
the  side  to  which  they  are  taken  captivei  each  prisoner  being  placed 
in  the  line  between  two  of  the  original  team.  The  side  wins  which 
eventually  secures  all  of  the  opposing  players.  The  action  may  be 
made  more  rapid  where  a  large  number  are  pla3ring  by  sending  out 
two  or  more  players  at  once. 

Tliis  is  a  Chinese  game,  recorded  by  Dr.  Headland,  who  has  kindly  supplied 
additional  points  to  the  author.  Some  modifications  for  laig9  nunJieis  have 
been  found  advisable  under  American  school  conditions. 


FORTRESS 

JO  to  zoo  players. 

OtU  of  doors;  gymnasium. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  strenuous  games  based  on  the  idea  of  warfare.  The 
underlying  idea  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Robbers  and  Soldiers,  being  a 
game  of  attack  and  defense  rather  than  of  chase  and  captiue. 

A  fortress  is  marked  on  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  square 
or. oblong,  the  size  differing  with  the  area  at  disposal  and  the 
nimiber  of  players.    It  should  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  by 


OUAKOimfl 


PORTREM  ■OUMOAWV 


Cl 


OUARO  LINE 


Fortress 


forty  feet  in  dimensions.  One  or  more  sides  of  this  may  be  situated 
so  as  to  be  inclosed  by  a  wall  or  fence.  A  line  should  be  drawn 
five  feet  inside  of  the  fortress  boundaries  and  another  five  feet 
outside  of  it;  these  mark  the  guard  lines  or  limits  for  making 
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loaers.  Kach  party  should  also  have  its  prison  —  a  small 
square  marked  io  the  center  of  the  fortress  for  the  defenders,  and 
another  at  some  distant  point  for  the  besiegers. 

The  players  are  diyided  into  two  equal  parties,  each  under  the 
command  of  a  general,  who  may  order  his  men  at  any  time  to  any 
part  of  the  battle.  One  party  of  players  are  defenders  of  the 
fortress,  and  should  scatter  over  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack 
and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  unguarded  parts  at  any  time.  The 
other  players,  forming  the  attacking  party,  scatter  under  the 
direction  of  their  general  to  approach  the  fortress  from  different 
directions.  This  may  be  done  in  a  sudden  rush,  or  deliberately 
before  attacking.  At  a  signal  from  their  general,  the  besiegers 
attack  the  fortress. 

The  method  of  combat  is  entirely  confined  to  engagements 
between  any  two  of  the  opposing  players,  and  Is  in  general  of  the 
nature  of  a  "tug  of  war,"  They  may  push,  pull,  or  carry  each 
other  so  long  as  they  remain  upright;  but  wrestling  or  dragging  on 
the  ground  are  not  allowed.  Any  player  so  forced  over  the  guard 
line  becomes  a  prisouer  to  his  opponent  and  is  thereafter  out  of 
the  game.  If  he  be  a  besieger,  captured  by  a  defender,  he  is  placed 
within  the  prison  in  the  center  of  the  fortress,  and  may  not  there- 
after escape  or  be  freed  unless  the  general  should  make  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Should  he  be  a  defender,  pulled  over  the  outer  guard 
line  by  a  besieger,  he  is  taken  to  the  prison  of  the  attacking  party, 
subject  to  the  same  rules  of  escape.  In  the  general  engagement, 
players  of  equal  strength  should  compete,  the  strong  players  with 
strong  ones,  and  vice  versa.  The  commanders  should  each  give 
general  directions  for  this  to  their  men  before  the  engagement 
opens. 

The  battle  is  won  by  either  party  making  prisoners  of  all  of  the 
opponents.  Or  it  may  be  won  by  the  besiegers  if  one  of  their  men 
enters  within  the  guard  line  inside  the  fortress  without  being 
touched  by  a  defender.  Should  a  player  accomplish  this,  he  shouts 
"Hole's  won!"  Whereupon  the  defenders  must  yield  the  fortress, 
and  the  two  parties  change  places,  defenders  becoming  besiegers, 
and  vice  versa.  The  possibility  of  taking  the  fortress  in  this  way 
should  lead  to  great  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  defenders,  aj 
should  leave  no  point  unguarded,  especially  a  fence 
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the  enemy  might  scale.  The  guard  line  should  be  drawn  indde 
any  such  boimdaries,  and  a  player  entering  in  this  way  must  of 
course  get  inside  the  guard  line  as  well  as  over  the  fence.  The 
attacking  party  on  its  part  will  use  all  possible  devices  for  dashing 
into  the  fortress  imexpectedlyi  such  as  engaging  the  players  on 
one  side  of  the  fort  to  leave  an  unguarded  loophole  for  entering  at 
another. 

The  attacking  general  may  withdraw  his  forces  at  any  time  for 
a  rest  or  for  conference;  either  general  may  run  up  a  flag  of  truce 
at  any  time  for  similar  purposes.  Under  such  conditions  the  gen- 
erals may  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  otherwise  there  is 
no  means  of  freeing  prisoners. 

FOX  AND  GEESB 

(For  other  games  sometimes  known  hy  this  title,  see  Fcof  IVffl^  an^  in 

the  division  of  Quiet  Games,  Ncmghis  and  Crosses.) 

JO  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  fox  and  another  to  be  gander.  The 
remaining  players  all  stand  in  single  file  behind  the  gander,  each 
with  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  one  next  in  front.  The 
gander  tries  to  protect  his  flock  of  geese  from  being  caught  by  the 
foX|  and  to  do  this  spreads  out  his  arms  and  dodges  around  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit  to  circumvent  the  efforts  of  the  fox.  Only  the  last 
goose  in  the  line  may  be  tagged  by  the  fox,  or  should  the  line  be 
very  long,  the  last  five  or  ten  players  may  be  tagged  as  decided 
beforehand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  geese  may  all  cooperate  with 
the  gander  by  doubling  and  redoubling  their  line  to  prevent  the 
fox  from  tagging  the  last  goose.  Should  the  fox  tag  the  last  goose 
(or  one  of  the  last  five  or  ten,  if  that  be  permissible),  that  goose 
becomes  fox  and  the  fox  becomes  gander. 

A  good  deal  of  spirit  may  be  added  to  the  game  by  the  following 
dialogue,  which  is  sometimes  used  to  open  it:  — 

The  fox  shouts  tantalizingly,  **  Geese,  geese,  gannio  I** 
The  geese  reply  scornfully,  "Fox,  fox,  fannioT' 
Fox,  "How  many  geese  have  you  to-day?'* 
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Gander,  "  "Mote  than  you  can  catdi  and  carry  away." 
Whereupon  the  chase  begins. 

Thii  pme  is  found  in  almoet  all  cotmtriea,  under  various  names  and 

POX  AND  SQUIRREL 

20  to  60  players. 

Schodkoom. 

The  players  at  in  th^  seats  facing  toward  the  dsles,  so  that  each 
two  adjacent  lines  have  their  feet  in  the  same  aisle  and  face  each 
other.  The  game  consists  in  passing  or  tossing  some  object  (the 
squirrel),  such  as  a  bean  bag,  basket  ball,  or  hand  ball  from  one 
f^yo*  across  the  aisle  to  another  and  back  again,  zigzagging  down 
each  aisle,  to  be  followed  at  once  by  a  second  object  (the  fox) ; 
the  effort  being  to  have  the  fox  overtake  the  squirrel  before  the 
end  of  the  line  is  reached. 

With  very  little  children,  pas^ng  b  better  than  tossing;  but  with  older  diii- 
dten,  or  even  with  little  ones,  when  more  experienced,  it  is  well  to  use  the  game 
as  a  [Hscticc  for  tossing  and  catching.  The  action  should  be  very  rapid.  The 
game  make*  much  sport  for  young  children,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  it. 

FOX  TRAIL  (DOUBLE  RIM) 

(Fox  and  Geese  i  Half  BusheQ 
(See  also  Fox  Trail  (jingle  £tm).) 
3  to  30  or  more  players. 
Out  0/ doors;  indoors;  snow. 

This  foim  of  Fox  Trul,  like  the  Single  lUm  game.  Is  distinctively  a  snow 
game,  but  may  be  used  anywhere  that  a  large  diagram  may  be  marked  on  the 
ground  or  floor.  This  game  differs  from  the  Single  Rim  in  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  diagram,  there  being  two  rims  to  the  wheel  instead  of  one.  It 
also  ^ers  in  the  fact  that  there  is  one  more  player  than  the  number  of  dens 
for  the  foxes,  and  in  the  methods  by  which  the  foxes  may  run  or  be  chased. 

A  large  diagram  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  resembling  a  wheel  with 
two  rims.  In  the  snow  this  is  trampled  with  the  feet  like  a  path; 
on  bare  ground  or  damp  sand  it  may  be  drawn  with  the  foot  ot  a 
stick;  in  the  gymnasium  or  on  a  pavement  it  may  be  drawn  wltti 
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chalk.  The  outer  rim  should  measure  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
in  radius;  the  inner  rim  should  be  ten  feet  from  this.  Across 
the  circles  are  drawn  straight  lines  resembling  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  the  number  being  governed  by  the  number  of  players. 
Where  these  spokes  touch  the  outer  rim,  a  den  or  goal  is  marked 
for  the  foxes,  there  bemg  one  goal  less  than  the  number  of  foxes. 
One  player,  who  is  chosen  as  hunter,  stands  at  his  goal  in  the 
center  or  hub  of  the  wheel.    The  balance  of  the  players,  who  are 


Fox  Tbail  (Double  Rim) 

foxes,  take  each  a  place  in  a  den  on  the  outer  rim,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  odd  fox,  who  stands  elsewhere  on  the  rim,  trying  to  gel 
a  den  whenever  he  can.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  foxes 
to  run  from  den  to  den  without  being  caught  by  the  hunter.  The 
method  of  running,  however,  is  restricted.  Both  foxes  and  hunter 
are  obliged  to  keep  to  the  trails,  running  only  on  the  lines  of  the 
uiagram. 
It  is  considered  poor  play  to  run  from  den  to  den  aroimd  the  outej 
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nm,  as  there  Is  [Hactically  no  risk  In  this.  The  fbzes  may  nm  in 
any  direction  on  any  trail,  on  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  or  cm  either 
of  the  rims.  They 
may  turn  oS  on  the 
intersecting  trail  at 
any  point,  not  being 
obliged  to  nm  en- 
tirely across  to  the 
oppoMte  side  of  the 
rim,  as  in  the  sim- 
pler diagram  given 
ba  die  other  game  of 
this  name.  No  fox, 
liowever,  may  turn 
back  on  a  trail; 
having  once  started, 
he  must  keep  on  to 
the  next  intersecting 
point  Whenever 
the  hunter  succeeds 
in  tagging  a  fox,  the 
two  phiyers  change  places,  the  fox  becoming  hunter  and  the  hunter 
fox. 

Tbia  game  is  excellent  sport,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular 
of  the  chasing  games.    It  is  one  of  the  very  few  distinctive  snow  gunei. 

FOX  TRAIL  (SINGLE  RIM) 

(Fox  and  Geese;  Half  Bushel) 
(See  also  Fox  Trail  {DoubU  Sim).') 
3  to  20  flayers. 
Out  of  doors;  snow;  seashore;  gymnasium. 

This  fa  one  of  the  few  distinctive  snow  games,  but  may  be  played  anywhere 
that  a  large  diagram  may  be  outlined  on  the  ground.  It  is  very  popular  with 
children,  and  makes  an  admirable  game  for  older  players  as  well.  See  the 
more  complicated  fono,  with  double-rim  diagram,  preceding  this. 

A  large  circle  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter  should  be 
marked  on  the  ground  and  crossed  with  intersecting  lines  like  the 
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spokes  of  a  whed,  there  being  about  five  such  lines  (ten  spokes). 
The  more  players  there  are,  the  larger  should  be  the  circle  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  spokes;  but  there  is  no  fixed  relation 
between  the  number  of  spokes  and  players.  If  played  in  the 
snow,  this  diagram  may  be  trampled  down  with  the  feet;  if  on  the 
fresh  earth  or  sand,  it  may  be  drawn  with  the  heel  or  a  stick;  or 
if  in  a  gymnasium  or  on  a  pavement,  marked  with  chalk. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  It  or  Hunter.  He  stands  in  the  center, 
that  is,  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel  The  other  players  scatter  aioimd 
the  rim  and  are  foxes.  They  are  not  stationed  at  any  one  point  as 
in  the  Double  Rim  game,  but  run  or  stand  anywhere  aioimd  the 
rim  when  not  dashing  across  the  spokes.  The  object  of  the  game 
b  for  the  foxes  to  cross  the  wheel  to  some  opposite  point  without 
being  tagged  by  the  himter.  They  may  only  nm,  however,  on  the 
prescribed  trails, — that  is,  on  the  lines  of  the  diagram.  In  this 
form  of  the  game  (the  Single  Rim  diagram)  they  may  nm  only 
straight  across,  and  are  not  at  liberty  to  turn  an  angle  at  the  hub 
and  seek  refuge  over  any  other  trail  than  the  direct  continuation  of 
the  one  on  which  they  started.  The  hunter  changes  places  with 
any  one  whom  he  tags. 

FRENCH  TAG 

4  to  60  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

In  this  form  of  tag  certain  boimdaries  are  agreed  upon  beyond 
which  players  may  not  run,  though  they  may  climb  or  jump  over  any 
obstacles  within  the  boundaries. 

Any  player  who  goes  outside  of  the  bounds  is  at  once  declared 
to  be  It  by  the  pursuer.  Otherwise  the  game  is  like  ordinary  tag, 
any  player  who  is  tagged  by  the  chaser  becoming  It.    (See  Tag.) 

FROG  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

zo  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

One  player  is  chosen  for  the  frog,  and  sits  in  the  center  on  the 
floor  with  his  feet  crossed  in  tailor  fashion.    Where  there  are  more 
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ftan  twenfy  players,  it  is  wdl  to  have  at  least  two  such  fnsgs.  The 
other  players  stand  in  a  circle  around  the  frog,  repeating,  "Frog  in 
the  sea,  can't  catch  mel"  They  dance  forward  toward  the  frog 
and  back,  tantalizing  him  and  taking  risks  in  going  near  him,  the 
object  of  the  game  being  for  the  frog  to  tag  any  one  of  them,  where- 
upon he  changes  places  with  such  player.  The  frog  may  not  at 
any  time  leave  his  utting  poatk)n  tmtil  released  by  tagging  another 
player. 

GARDEN  SCAMP 

so  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom;  parlor. 

This  game  Is  a  great  favorite  with  children,  and  may  be  made  an 
opportunity  for  much  sport  with  youths  and  older  players. 

All  but  two  of  the  players  form  a  ring  by  clasping  hands,  the  in- 
closure  serving  as  the  garden.  Within  this  one  of  the  odd  players 
who  is  assigned  to  be  die  scamp  takes  his  place.  The  other  odd 
player,  the  gardener,  moves  around  on  the  outside  of  the  circle. 

The  gardener  calls  to  the  scamp  inside,  "Who  let  you  in  my  gar- 
den?" and  the  scamp  answers,  "No  one  1"  whereupon  he  starts  to 
run  away,  the  gardener  chasing  him.  The  gardener  must  take 
the  same  path  followed  by  the  scamp  in  and  out  under  the  arms  of 
the  players,  who  must  lift  their  hands  to  let  them  pass.  The  gar- 
dener must  also  go  through  all  of  the  movements  performed  by  the 
scamp,  who  may  jump  "leapfrog"  over  any  player  in  the  circle, 
turn  somersaults,  crawl  between  the  legs  of  a  circle  player,  double 
unexpectedly  on  his  path,  circle  around  one  of  the  players,  or  re- 
sort to  any  other  device  for  making  the  chase  difRcult.  If  the 
scamp  be  caught,  he  becomes  gardener,  and  the  gardener  joins  the 
circle.  The  former  scamp,  now  gardener,  chooses  a  new  scamp  to 
go  into  the  circle. 

Should  the  gardener  fail  to  follow  in  the  exact  path  of  the  scamp, 
or  to  perform  any  of  the  feats  or  antics  of  the  scamp,  the  gardener 
must  at  once  join  the  ring,  and  the  scamp  then  has  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  new  gardener. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM.— Thisgame  maybe  played  bythe  entire 
class  forming  a  circle  aroimd  the  room  as  close  to  the  scats  as 
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pos«bIe  to  leave  loom  for  the  chase  outside  the  circle.  Where  seats 
can  be  turned  up,  this  should  be  done,  to  give  the  nuiners  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  and  recross  the  center  space  easily.  The  scamp, 
however,  may  vault  over  seats  in  hb  efforts  to  escape  or  delay  tha 
giurdener. 

GOING  TO  JERUSALEM 

JO  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Parlor;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

A  row  of  chairs  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  so  that  they 
face  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  one  chair  to  one  side,  the  next 
to  the  opposite  side,  etc.  There  should  be  one  chair  less  than  the 
number  of  players.  The  game  is  most  interesting  when  played 
with  musical  accompaniment. 

The  game  starts  with  all  the  players  seated  in  the  row  of  chairs 
except  one.  This  odd  one  is  the  leader,  and  his  first  object  is  to 
recruit  the  players  for  his  trip  to  "  Jerusalem."  He  carries  a  cane 
and  walks  around  the  row  repeating,  **  I'm  going  to  Jerusalem  1  I'm 
going  to  Jerusalem  1 "  in  singsong.  Every  few  moments  he  stops  at 
his  discretion  and  knocks  with  his  cane  on  the  floor  behind  the 
chair  of  some  player.  Immediately  the  player  thus  summoned 
rises  from  his  chair  and  follows  the  leader,  sometimes  having  a 
lively  scramble  to  encircle  the  row  of  chairs  and  catch  up  with  him. 
The  next  player  knocked  for  follows  this  one,  and  so  on,  until  all  are 
moving  around  in  single  file.  The  leader  may  reverse  his  direction 
at  pleasure.  This  general  hurry  and  confusion  for  the  start  may, 
with  a  resourceful  leader,  add  much  to  the  sport  of  the  game. 

When  the  players  are  all  recruited,  they  continue  to  march 
around  the  row  of  chairs,  the  main  object  of  the  game  being  the 
scramble  for  seats  when  the  music  stops,  or  upon  some  other  signal 
to  sit  if  there  be  no  music. 

The  musician  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  game  by  varying 
the  time  of  the  march  from  slow  and  stately  time  to  "double 
quick."  At  any  moment,  after  all  the  players  are  marching,  the 
music  may  stop  suddenly.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  players 
all  scramble  for  seats.  There  will  be  one  odd  player  left  without  a 
seat.    This  player  is  thenceforth  out  of  the  game  and  retires  to 
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one  end  of  the  room,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  chairs.  This  con- 
tinues until  there  are  only  two  players  encircling  one  chair,  and  the 
one  who  secures  it  wins. 

WTiere  two  players  reach  a  chair  at  nearly  the  same  lime,  the 
chair  belongs  to  the  one  who  first  reached  it,  or  who  is  sittmg  more 
fully  on  it.  Sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair  does  not  count,  nor  touch- 
ing it  with  the  hands  or  knees. 

FOR  THE  GYMHASIUM,  —  When  played  in  a  gymnasium,  a  row  of 
gymnasium  stoob  may  be  used  instead  of  chairs,  and  the  gathering 
up  of  the  players  omitted,  the  game  starting  with  the  stools  empty. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  —  When  played  in  the  schoohoom,  the 
game  starts  with  all  of  the  players  ready  to  march,  the  first  part  of 
the  game,  in  which  they  are  recruited,  being  omitted.  The  class 
should  march  in  serpentine  form  up  one  aisle  and  down  the  next, 
etc.,  instead  of  encircling  a  row  of  seats.  There  should  be  for  a 
large  class  from  one  to  six  less  seats  than  the  number  of  players, 
For  instance,  one  seat  should  be  counted  out  in  each  row  or  each 
alternate  row.  The  seat  that  is  not  in  play  may  be  designated  by 
turning  it  up,  if  of  that  variety,  and  by  placing  a  book  on  the  desk 
belonging  to  it. 

Wherever  played,  the  game  may  be  carried  on  without  music, 
simply  by  the  leader  or  teacher  beating  time  and  stopping  when 
players  are  to  sit;  or  he  may  give  a  signal  or  a  command  to 
'^Sitl*' 

GOOD  MORNING 
to  60  or  more  players. 
Schoolroom;  parlor. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  sense-trftining  pun^  —  cultivating  discrimination 
through  ihe  sease  of  hearing.  Little  children  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  is 
most  interesting  and  surprising  to  note  the  devebpment  or  perceptive  power 
through  the  playing  of  the  game. 

One  player  blinds  his  eyes.  He  may  do  this  by  going  to  a  comer 
of  the  room  and  facing  the  wall,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes;  or  a 
very  pretty  method  is  to  have  him  go  to  the  teacher  or  leader,  with 
his  face  hidden  in  her  lap,  and  her  hands  on  either  side  of  his  head, 
like  the  blinders  of  a  horse. 

The  teacher  then  silendy  points  to  some  other  player  in  the  class, 
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who  rises  at  once  and  says,  **  Good  moming,  David  I''  (or  whateva 
the  child's  name  may  be).  The  litde  guesser,  if  he  has  recog- 
nized the  voice,  responds  with,  "Good  morning,  Arthur!"  (oi 
other  name).  If  he  does  not  guess  the  voice  after  the  first  greeting, 
the  child  may  be  required  to  repeat  it,  imtil  the  guesser  has  had 
three  trials.  Should  he  fail  on  Uie  third  trial,  he  turns  around  to 
see  who  the  player  was,  and  changes  places  with  him.  If  he  names 
the  right  player,  the  guesser  retains  his  position  imtil  he  fails  to 
guess  the  voice  of  the  one  greeting  him,  one  player  after  another 
being  required  to  stand  and  give  the  greeting  "Good  morning  1" 

When  pupils  have  become  somewhat  proficient  in  the  guesser's 
place,  the  others  should  be  required  to  change  theu:  seats  after  the 
guesser  has  blinded  his  eyes,  so  that  he  will  not  be  assisted  in  his 
judgment  by  the  direction  from  which  the  voice  comes,  which  is 
very  easily  the  case  wheie  the  other  players  are  in  iheir  accus- 
tomed seats. 

df  course  the  greeting  will  be  varied  according  to  the  time  of 
day,  being  "CSrood  afternoon  I"  or  "Good  evening!"  as  may  be 
appropriate.  Occasionally,  in  a  school  game,  a  pupil  from  another 
room  may  be  called  in.  Should  a  strange  voice  be  heard  in  this 
way,  the  little  guesser  is  considered  correct  if  he  answer,  "  Good 
morning,  stranger  i " 

GUESS  WHO 

10  io  30  or  mare  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor;  schoolroom. 

Where  there  are  more  than  ten  players,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
ihem  separated  into  several  groups.    Each  group  has  a  leader, 
and  lines  up  in  rank  (side  by  side),  with  the  leader  in  the  middle. 
One  odd  player  stands  in  front  of  the  line,  facing  it 
The  odd  player  asks :  — 

"Have  you  seen  my  friend?" 
The  line  answers, 

"No." 
First  player;  — 

"Will  you  go  and  find  him?** 

"Yes." 

•*  Put  your  finger  on  your  lips  and  follow  me  I* 
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Tlie  player  in  &ont  then  turns  around  and,  with  finger  to  his  lips, 
runs  to  another  part  of  the  ground,  all  of  the  row  falling  in  behind 
and  fbllowii^  him,  each  player  with  finger  on  lips.  Whm  they  have 
reached  a  new  position,  the  first  player  stops  with  his  back  to^th,^ 
line,  which  re-forms  in  a  new  order  under  the  direction  of  Jte.Iee^er, ' 
so  that  the  players  do  not  sta^dip-tbe.^taK  relative  ^itioiis  as 
when  the  odd  playifaced''tlK-JJilie.--'<!5nt 'player  from  the  row 
selected  by  the  leader>How  ^eps  forward  behind  ^e  odd  player  and 
aa.ys,  trying  to  disguise  his  voice,  "  Guess  who  stands  behind  you  I" 

If  the  odd  player  guesses  correctly,  he  retains  his  position,  turns 
around,  and  the  dialogue  begins  over  again.  If  the  guess  be  wrong, 
the  one  who  is  It  changes  places  with  the  one  whose  name  he  failed 
to  guess. 

GYPSY 
5  to  10  players. 

Indoors;  oul  of  doors. 

This  Is  one  of  the  tradidona]  dramatic  games,  obviously  an  abbreviated 
form  of  Molhtr,  Mother,  the  Pot  Boils  Overt 

One  player  is  selected  for  gypsy,  and  one  for  the  mother.  The 
others  are  children.  The  gypsy  remains  in  hiding  while  the  mother 
says  to  her  children,  pointing  to  the  different  ones  in  turn:  — 

"I  charge  my  childreo  every  one 
To  keep  good  house  while  I  am  gone; 
You  and  you,  but  spedally  you. 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  black  and  Wue." 

The  mother  then  goes  away  and  blinds  her  eyes.  During  her  ab- 
sence the  gypsy  comes  in,  takes  away  a  child,  and  hides  her. 
The  gypsy  repeats  this  until  all  of  the  children  are  hidden.  The 
mother  returns  and  finds  her  children  gone,  whereupon  she  has  to 
find  them.  When  all  have  been  found  and  brought  back  home, 
all  chase  the  gypsy. 

HANG  TAG 

to  to  100  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

One  player  is  It,  or  chaser,  and  changes  places  with  any  other 
player  whom  he  can  touch  (tag).     In  this  form  of  the  game,  how- 
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ever,  any  player  may  escape  bdng  tagged  by  hanging  finom  anything 
overhead  which  will  enable  him  to  lift  his  feet  from  the  floor.  Wlien 
played  out  of  doors,  where  there  are  treesi  players  will  naturally 
jwnap  to  catch  hold  of  the  branches  of  the  trees.  In  a  playgroimd 
'  *  pr  gymnffW'ppi  peces  of  apparatus  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. fV*  {jlfyer  is  Jd;fn5ide^  if,  instead  of  hanging  by 
his  hands,  he  throws*  hi&4^  adQ$B*softie*obs£Acle,  such  as  a  fence, 
which  enables  him  to  lift  his  feet  fitom  the\groimd. 

The  game  is  very  iminteresting  if  players  each  choose  a  place  and 
remain  close  to  it  in  the  intervals  of  the  game;  but  it  may  be  made 
full  of  sport  if  each  will  take  risks  and  run  from  point  to  point, 
taimting  the  one  who  is  It  by  gping  as  near  him  as  possible,  or  allow* 
ing  him  to  approach  closely  before  springing  for  the  overhead  sup- 
port. The  one  who  is  It  may  not  linger  near  any  player  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  tire  him  out  in  the  hanging  position,  but  must 
move  rapidly  from  one  to  another. 

A  very  interesting  form  of  this  game  for  the  gymnasium  allows 
no  two  players  to  hang  from  the  same  piece  of  apparatus;  the 
last  one  taking  possession  has  the  right  to  remain  hanging  on  the 
apparatus,  the  one  before  him  being  obliged  to  run  at  once  for 
mother  place.  This  keeps  the  players  moving  and  makes  the  game 
very  livdy. 

TREE  TOAD. — This  is  a  form  of  Hang  Tag  played  by  the 
modem  Greeks.  It  is  played  where  there  are  trees,  the  players 
jimiping  to  clasp  the  trunk  of  the  tree  as  a  means  of  lifting  their 
feet  from  the  ground  when  the  branches  are  too  high  to  reach. 
This  makes  a  very  fimny,  vigorous,  and  interesting  form  of  the 
game,  to  be  played  in  a  grove  or  shaded  lawn. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  MY  SHEEPf 

JO  to  JO  or  mare  flayers. 

Playground;  parlor;  gymnasium;  schoolroonu 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle.  One  walks  around  on  the  outside, 
and  touching  one  of  the  circle  players  on  the  back,  asks,  "Have  you 
seen  my  sheep?"  The  one  questioned  answers,  "How  was  he 
dressed  ?  "  The  outside  player  then  describes  the  dress  of  some  one 
in  the  circle,  saying,  for  instance,  "He  wears  a  red  necktie;  he  ia 
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1  in  gray  and  has  low  shoes."  The  one  questioned  then 
names  the  player  whom  he  thinks  this  describes,  and  if  right,  at 
once  begins  to  chase  him  around  the  outside  of  the  circle.  Each 
of  the  circle  players  must  be  very  alert  to  recognize  himself  in  the 
description  given  by  the  outside  player,  for  immediately  that  he  is 
named  he  must  run  around  the  outside  of  the  circle,  chased  by  the 
player  who  guessed,  and  try  to  reach  his  own  place  before  bemg 
tagged.  The  one  who  gives  the  description  does  not  take  part  in 
the  chase.  Should  the  runner  be  tagged  before  returning  to  his 
place,  he  must  take  the  place  of  the  questioner,  running  in  his 
turn  around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  asking  of  some  player, 
"Have  you  seen  my  sheep?" 

nt  THE  SCBOOLROOH.  —  The  players  remain  seated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  who  asks  the  first  question  of  any  player  he 
chooses.  This  player  at  once  stands,  guesses  the  player  described, 
and  chases  him  around  the  room,  the  one  chased  trying  to  gain  his 
seat  before  being  caught.  If  caught,  he  becomes  questioner;  if 
not  caught,  the  same  questioner  and  guesser  play  as  before. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK 

The  foUoiHiig  games  of  hiding  and  seeking  will  be  found  In  alphabetical 
order: — 

Hide  and  Seek  Sardines 

I  spy  I  Smuggling  the  Geg 

Ring-a-Hc-vio  "Ten  Steps 

-Kun,  Sheei^  Runt  Yards  Off 

HIDE  AND  SEEK 

2  to  20  or  more  ftayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  simple  form  of  "I  spy,"  played  by  very  little  childrai. 
One  covers  his  eyes  or  blinds  and  the  others  hide.  When  securely 
hidden,  they  aJl  "Coop I"  and  the  one  who  is  It  goes  in  search  of 
them.  The  call  of  "Coop  I"  may  be  repeated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  hider.  In  this  game  the  object  is  won  when  the  searcher  dis- 
covers the  iiiddeD  players.    There  is  no  race  for  a  goal  as  in  "  I  spy." 
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HIDE  THE  THIMBLE 

Sto  60  flayers. 

Schoolroom;  parlor. 

One  player  is  sent  from  the  room;  whfle  absent,  one  of  those 
remaining  hides  a  thimble,  a  cork,  or  some  small  object  which  has 
been  previously  shown  to  the  absent  one.  When  the  object  is  hid- 
den, the  absent  player  is  recalled,  and  proceeds  to  hmit  for  the  hid- 
den object.  While  he  is  doing  this,  the  others  sing  or  clap  their 
hands,  the  sound  being  very  soft  and  low  when  the  hunter  is  far 
away  from  the  object,  and  growing  louder  as  he  approaches  it. 
The  piano  music  is  desirable,  but  for  schoolroom  use  singing  is 
found  to  be  more  interesting  for  all,  as  well  as  often  more  practi- 
cable. For  very  little  children  hand  clapping  is  pleasing  and  some* 
times  more  easily  used  than  singing. 

HIGH  WINDOWS 

10  to  JO  or  mart  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  join  hands  in  a  circle.  The  odd  player 
in  the  center  runs  around  on  the  inside  of  the  circle  and  hits  one  of 
the  players  with  a  wisp  of  grass,  if  the  game  be  played  out  of  doors, 
or  tags  him  if  played  indoors.  Both  players  then  run  out  of  the 
circle,  it  being  the  object  of  the  player  who  was  tagged  to  catch 
the  odd  player  before  he  can  run  tiiree  times  around  the  outside  of 
the  ring.  As  the  runner  completes  his  third  time  around,  the  players 
in  the  circle  cry  '*High  Windows!"  and  raise  their  clasped  hands 
to  let  both  of  the  players  inside.  Should  the  one  who  is  being 
chased  succeed  in  entering  the  circle  without  being  tagged,  he  joins 
the  circle  and  the  chaser  takes  his  place  in  the  center.  Should  the 
chaser  tag  the  pursued  before  he  can  circle  the  ring  three  times  and 
dodge  inside  at  the  close,  the  chaser  returns  to  the  circle  and  the 
one  caught  goes  again  into  the  center. 

It  is  permissible  to  vary  the  chase  by  running  away  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  circle.    Should  the  chase  then  become  too 
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ig,  the  circle  players  may  call  "High  Windows !"  as  a  signal  for 
the  runners  to  come  in.     This  call  is  made  at  the  discretion  of  a 
leader,  whether  he  be  one  of  the  circle  players  appointed  for  that 
a  teacher. 


I  HILL  DILL 


I  is  e 


~10  lo  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

Two  parallel  boundary  lines  are  drawn  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
apart ;  or  the  game  is  often  played  between  the  curbings  of  a  street, 
which  ser\'e  as  boundaries.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be  It,  and 
stands  in  the  center.  The  other  players  stand  In  two  equal  parties 
beyond  the  boundary  lines,  one  party  on  each  side.  The  center 
player  calls  out,  "Hill,  dill  1  comeover  the  hill!"  The  other  players 
then  exchange  goals,  and  as  they  run  across  the  open  space  the  one 
m  the  center  tries  to  tag  them.  Any  who  are  tagged  assist  him  there- 
after in  tagging  the  others. 

This  game  is  not  well  adapted  to  very  large  numbers  of  players,  as  it  brio^p 
two  opposing  parties  running  toward  each  other  in  the  exchange  of  goals.     It 
is  especially  suited  to  condilions  where  a  very  wide  central  field  lies  between 
goals,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  t!ie  playeis  to  scatter. 


HIP 


5  to  JO  or  more  players.  >^^H 

Playground.  ^HV 

All  of  the  players  stand  In  an  informal  group.  One  of  them  is 
provided  with  a  slick  about  the  size  of  a  broomstick  and  about 
two  feet  long.  He  throws  this  as  far  as  he  can,  at  the  same  time 
calling  the  name  of  one  of  the  other  players.  The  one  who  threw 
the  stick,  and  all  the  others  except  the  one  whose  name  is  called, 
then  scatter  ir  a  run.  The  one  who  is  called  must  pick  up  the 
stick,  whereupon  he  becomes  "Hip"  and  must  chase  the  other 
players.  Any  player  whom  he  catches  he  touches  with  the  stick 
(pounding  not  allowed),  and  that  player  at  once  joins  him  in  trying 
ptQ  catch  the  others.  Any  one  caught  by  the  second  player,  however, 
M^'"*  be  held  by  him  until  Hip  can  come  and  touch  the  prisoner 
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with  die  stick,  whereupon  he  also  joins  lOp's  party.  As  the  niun* 
ber  of  players  with  Hip  increases,  there  may  be  some  pretty  lively 
'^ tussling"  on  the  part  of  players  who  are  caught,  pending  the 
arrival  of  Hip  to  touch  them  witii  the  stick,  as  he  may  have  several 
to  reach  in  this  way,  and  the  interval  may  be  considerable  in  which 
the  captor  must  hold  his  victim.  The  game  ends  when  all  of  the 
{dayers  have  been  touched  by  Hip. 

HOME  TAG 

4  to  60  or  mom  ftayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

One  player  is  It,  or  chaser,  and  changes  places  unth  any  one 
whom  he  can  touch  (tag)  outside  of  the  safety  places  called  homes. 
One  or  more  such  places  are  chosen  to  which  the  players  may  nm 
at  any  time  for  safety.  It  is  advisable  to  have  these  homes  widely 
separated,  as  at  opposite  ends  of  the  playground.  If  the  players 
resort  to  these  homes  too  frequently  to  make  a  good  game,  the 
chaser  may  call 

"Three  times  three  arc  nine; 
Who  does  not  run  is  mine.** 

Whereupon  every  player  must  run  out  from  his  home  or  goal,  or 
change  places  with  the  tagger. 

HOPPING  RELAY  RACE 

10  to  100  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

A  starting  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  behind  which  the  players 
stand  in  two  or  more  single  files,  facing  a  goal.  The  goal  should 
be  ten  or  more  feet  from  the  starting  line,  and  may  consist  of  a  wall, 
or  a  line  drawn  on  the  ground.  At  a  signal  the  first  player  in  each 
line  hops  on  one  foot  to  the  goal,  touches  it  with  his  hands  (stooping 
for  this  if  it  be  a  line  on  the  ground),  and  hops  back  to  the  end  of 
his  line,  which  should  have  moved  forward  to  fill  his  place  as  he 
started.  He  takes  his  place  at  the  rear  end  of  the  line.  He  tags 
the  first  player  in  the  line  as  he  passes  him,  and  this  player  at  once 
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fops  forward  to  the  goal.  Each  player  thus  takes  his  turn,  the 
line  winning  whose  last  player  first  reaches  the  rear  of  his  line, 
and  there  raises  his  hand  as  a  signal. 

If  the  game  be  repeated,  the  hopping  in  the  second  round  should 
be  on  the  opposite  foot. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  —  This  may  be  played  in  the  class  room 
by  having  an  equal  number  of  pupils  in  each  row  of  seats.  The 
players  remain  seated  until  it  is  their  turn  to  hop,  each  hopping 
from  his  own  seat  to  the  forward  blackboard  and  back  to  his  seat 
again;  or  the  distance  may  be  made  greater  by  continuing  past  his 
seat  to  the  rear  wall  and  then  back  lo  his  scat  again.  The  game 
starts  with  those  in  the  rear  seats.  Each  pupil  as  he  takes  his  seat 
tags  the  pupil  seated  next  in  front  of  him,  who  takes  this  as  a  signal 
to  start.  The  Wnz  v.ins  whose  player  in  the  front  seat  first  returns 
and  raises  a  band  to  show  he  is  seated. 


HOUND  AND  RABBIT 

\o  to  60  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  players  stand  in  groups  of  time, 
wllh  their  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders,  each  group  making  a 
small  circle  which  represents  a  hollow  tree.  In  each  tree  is  sta- 
tioned a  player  who  takes  the  part  of  rabbit.  There  should  be  one 
more  rabbit  than  the  number  of  trees.  One  player  is  also  chosen 
for  hound. 

The  hound  chases  the  odd  rabbit,  who  may  take  refuge  in  any 
tree,  always  running  in  and  out  under  the  arms  of  the  players  form- 
ing the  tree.  But  no  two  rabbits  may  lodge  in  the  same  tree;  so 
as  soon  as  a  hunted  rabbit  enters  a  tree,  the  rabbit  already  there 
must  run  for  another  shelter.  Whenever  the  hound  catches  a 
rabbit,  they  change  places,  the  hound  becoming  rabbit  and  the 
rabbit  hound.  Or  the  hound  may  at  any  time  become  a  rabbit 
by  finding  shelter  in  an  empty  tree,  whereupon  the  odd  rabbit 
who  is  left  without  shelter  must  take  the  part  of  the  hound, 

This  game  maybcmade  very  lively,  and  has  much  sport  in  it  even  for  adults. 
The  trees  sbould  be  scatteicd  promiscuously,  so  that  both  rabbits  and  hound 
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may  have  many  opportunities  to  dodge  and  run  in  various  directions,  with  blm 
starts  and  feints  that  add  zest  and  interest  to  such  a  game. 

For  large  nimibers  of  plajrers  it  is  advisable  to  give  each  a  better  chance  to 
participate  actively  in  the  game  by  having  the  rabbits  and  trees  change  parts 
whenever  a  rabbit  is  caught.  The  hound,  and  the  rabbit  who  was  caughl^ 
then  choose  their  successors. 


HOW  MANY  MILES  TO  BABYLON? 

10  to  100  players. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  lines  and  stand  facing  each 
other,  with  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet  between.  Each  line  num- 
bers off  in  twos,  and  the  players  in  each  line  take  hold  of  hands. 
The  following  dialogue  takes  place  between  the  two  lines,  all  of  the 
players  in  a  line  asking  or  answering  the  questions  in  unison.  The 
lines  rock  forward  and  backward  during  the  dialogue  from  one  foot 
to  another,  also  swinging  the  clasped  hands  forward  and  backward 
in  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  movement  and  the  words.  The  time 
should  be  rapid. 

The  first  line  asks:  — 

"  How  many  miles  to  Babylon?" 
Second  h'ne:  — 

"Threescore  and  ten." 

"Will  wt  be  there  by  candle  light?** 

"Yes,  and  back  again." 

"  Open  your  gates  and  let  us  through." 

"  Not  without  a  beck  [courtesy]  and  a  boo  [bowj." 

"Here's  a  beck  and  here's  a  boo, 
Here's  a  side  and  here's  a  sou ; 
Open  your  gates  and  let  us  through." 

As  the  players  in  the  first  line  say,  "  Here's  a  beck  and  here's  a  boo,** 
they  suit  the  action  to  the  words,  drop  hands,  and  make  each  a 
courtesy,  with  wrists  at  hips  for  the  "  beck,"  and  straighten  up  and 
make  a  deep  bow  forward  for  the  "boo";  assume  an  erect  posi- 
tion and  bend  the  head  sideways  to  the  right  for  "Here's  a  side," 
and  to  the  left  for  "  Here's  a  sou."  Then  the  partners  clasp  hands 
and  all  run  forward  in  eight  quick  steps  in  the  same  rhythm  as 
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le  dialogue  that  has  been  repeated,  each  couple  passing  under  the 
upraised  hands  of  the  opposite  couple,  which  represent  the  city 
gates,  Having  taken  the  eight  steps,  the  running  couple  turns 
around,  facing  the  other  line  from  the  opposite  side.  This  is  done 
in  four  running  steps,  making  twelve  steps  in  all.  The  couples  that 
made  the  gates  then  turn  around  in  four  running  steps  (a  total  of 
sixteen  steps  or  beats)  until  they  face  the  first  line,  when  they  in 
turn  begin  the  rocking  motion  and  the  dialogue,  "How  many 
miles  to  Babylon?"  This  is  repeated  indefinitely,  each  line  being 
alteraately  the  questioners  and  the  gates. 

The  time  ia  which  the  lines  are  repeated  and  the  ace  ompanjdng  movements 
■hould  be  very  brisk  and  rapid,  so  as  to  give  life  and  action  to  it  The  start 
forward  in  the  run  when  the  couples  pass  through  the  gates  should  be  made 
with  a  deddcd  stamp  or  accent  on  the  first  step;  and  the  last  step  with  which 
they  turn  in  place,  fadng  the  line  after  they  have  passed  through  the  gates, 
should  have  a  similar  accent.  Ths  questions  and  answera  should  be  given 
with  varied  intonation  to  avoid  monotonous  singsong. 

Mn.  Gomroe  ascribes  ihe  origin  of  this  game  to  a  time  when  toll  was  re- 
quired (or  entrance  into  a  city,  or  for  the  carrying  of  merchandise  into  a  walled 
town.  The  form  here  given  is  of  Scottish  origin,  gathered  by  the  writer,  and 
is  different  from  any  published  versions  that  have  been  consulted. 


HUCKLE,  BUCKLE,   BEAN   STALK 

to  60  players. 
Schoolroom;  parlor. 

This  game  is  a  form  of  Hide  the  Thimble. 
A  thimble,  cork,  ring,  or  other  small  object  maybe  used  for  hid- 
ing.    All  of  the  players  leave  the  room  save  one,  who  places  the 
object  in  plain  sight  but  where  it  would  not  be  likely  to  be  seen, 
I  00  the  top  of  a  picture  frame,  in  a  comer  on  the  floor,  etc, 
iJt  may  be  placed  behind  any  other  object,  so  long  as  it  may  be 
'  seen  there  without  moving  any  object.     This  hiding  will  be  espe- 
cially successful  if  some  hiding  place  can  be  found  near  the  color 
of  the  object;  for  instance,  if  the  object  be  of  metal,  to  hang  it 
from  the  key  of  a  door,  put  it  in  the  filigree  of  a  vase,  etc.       When 
the  object  has  been  placed.the  players  are  called  into  the  room,  and 
all  begin  to  look  for  it.    When  one  spies  it,  he  does  not  at  once  dis- 
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dose  this  fact  to  the  others,  but  quietly  takes  his  seat,  and  wSm^ 
seated,  says,  "Hucklc,  buckle,  bean  stalk  !"  which  indicates  that 
he  knows  where  the  object  is.  The  game  keeps  on  until  all  ol 
the  players  have  located  the  object,  or  until  the  teacher  or  leader 
calls  the  hunt  closed.  The  first  one  to  find  the  object  hide?  U  for 
the  next  game. 

HUNT  (THE) 
lo  to  30  or  more  players. 
Flay  ground;  gymnasium. 

The  ground  is  marked  o£F  with  two  goals  at  opposite  ends  tiy 
parallel  lines  drawn  entirely  across  it.  The  space  between  the 
lines  should  measure  from  thirty  to  fifty  or  more  feet.  One  player 
is  chosen  for  hunter,  who  stands  in  the  center.  The  other  players 
are  named  in  groups  from  various  animals;  thus  there  will  be 
several  lions,  several  tigers,  etc.  These  groups  are  divided  so 
that  part  stand  in  one  goal  and  part  in  the  other,  the  number  of 
players  being  equal  in  each  goal  when  the  game  opens. 

The  hunter,  standing  in  the  center,  calls  the  name  of  any  animal 
he  chooses,  whereupon  all  of  the  players  bearing  that  name  must 
change  goals.  The  hunter  tries  to  catch  them  while  they  are  in  his 
territory.  The  first  player  caught  must  thereafter  help  the  hunter 
in  catching  the  others.  The  second  player  caught  changes  places 
with  the  first,  the  first  one  then  being  placed  in  a  "cage"  at  one 
side  of  the  playground  and  is  out  of  the  game.  The  game  ends 
when  the  hunter  has  caught  all  of  the  animals. 

There  are  several  games  very  similar  lo  this,  but  all  of  them  have  distinctive 
points  that  make  them  quite  different  in  playing.  In  the  present  game  the 
hunter  has  the  advantage  of  chasing  players  rmining  from  both  directions,  but 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  these,  aniJ  he  b  placed  at  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  usually  knowing  just  which  playeis  bear  the  names  oi  cerla'n 
animals. 

HUNT  THE   FOX 

20  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  players  stand  in  two  parallel  lines  or  files  facing  to  the  front, 
with  about  five  feet  distance  between  the  files,  and  considerable 
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dbtance  between  each  two  players  in  a  file,  so  that  the  numera 
may  have  space  to  run  between  them.  The  head  playa  of  one  file 
is  a  fox  and  the  head  player  of  the  opposite  file  the  hunter. 

At  a  signal  the  fox  starts  to  run,  winding  in  and  out  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  his  file  until  he  reaches  the  bottom,  when  he 
turns  and  comes  up  the  opposite  file.  The  fox  is  not  obliged  to  run 
between  each  two  players,  but  may  skip  any  number  that  he  wishes, 
and  choose  his  own  track.  The  hunter  must  follow  in  exactly 
the  same  traU,  being  obliged,  should  he  make  a  mistake,  to  go  back 
to  the  point  at  which  he  diverged  from  the  path  of  the  fox.  If  the 
ffMc  succeeds  in  getting  back  to  the  head  of  the  second  file  without 
being  caught,  he  is  considered  to  have  escaped,  and  takes  his  place 
at  the  foot  of  his  own  file.  Should  he  be  caught  by  the  himter, 
he  changes  places  with  the  latter,  the  hunter  going  to  the  foot  of 
the  fox's  file,  and  the  fox  taking  the  hunter's  original  place  at  the 
head  of  hb  file.  The  second  player  in  the  fox's  file,  who  should 
have  moved  up  to  the  front  to  keep  the  lines  even,  is  then  fox  for 
the  next  chase. 

HUNT  THE  SLH^PER 

so  to  30  or  mart  players. 
Parlor;  seashore;  gymnasium. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  sit  in  a  circle,  with  the  feet  drawn  up 
and  knees  raised  so  that  a  slipper  may  be  passed  &om  hand  to 
hand  of  each  player  under  his  knees.  Where  both  boys  and  girls 
are  playing,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  girls  alternate  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  boys,  as  the  slipper  is  more  readily  hidden  under 
their  skirts.  The  players  pass  the  slipper  or  bean  bag  around  the 
circle  under  the  knees,  the  object  being  on  their  part  to  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  odd  player,  who  runs  around  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle  trying  to  touch  the  person  who  holds  the  slipper.  Many 
devices  may  be  resorted  to  for  deceiving  the  hunter,  such  as  appear- 
ing to  pass  the  slipper  when  it  is  not  in  one's  hands,  or  holding  it 
for  quite  a  while  as  though  the  hands  are  idle,  although  it  is  not 
considered  good  sport  to  do  this  for  very  long  or  often.  The  play- 
ers will  use  every  means  of  tantalizing  the  hunter;  for  instance, 
when  he  is  at  a  safe  distance,  they  wiU  ho\4  ttie  sW^^pw  >iv  "»*'*^  * 
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shoutt  or  even  throw  it  to  some  other  person  in  the  circle,  or  tap  the 
floor  with  it.  When  the  hunter  succeeds  m  catching  the  player 
with  the  slipper,  he  changes  places  with  that  player. 

When  the  circle  of  players  is  very  large,  the  odd  player  may  take 
his  place  in  the  center  instead  of  outside  the  circle. 


INDIAN  CLUB  RACK 

10  to  100  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground. 

This  game  b  an  adaptation  of  the  Potato  Race.  See  abo  the  related  game 
AU  Up  Rday. 

The  players  are  lined  up  in  two  or  more  single  files,  the  first 
players  standing  with  toes  on  a  starting  line.  A  small  circle  is 
marked  on  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the  first  player  in  each  file, 

and  just  within  the  starting  line.  A  series 
of  six  small  crosses  is  also  marked  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  each  line,  at  intervals 
of  six  feet  apart,  continuing  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  file,  the  first  one  being  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  from  the  starting  line.  An 
Indian  club  is  placed  on  each  cross.  At  a 
signal,  the  first  runners  rush  forward,  each 
picks  up  a  club,  returns,  and  places  it 
(standing  upright)  within  the  small  circle, 
beside  his  starting  place,  returns  for 
another,  and  so  on  until  all  six  clubs  are 
within  the  circle.  The  first  players,  hav- 
ing finished,  pass  to  the  rear  of  their  re- 
spective lines,  which  move  up  to  the  start- 
ing line. 

At  a  signal  the  next  row  of  players  take 
each  a  club  and  return  it  to  one  of  the 
crosses,  returning  for  another,  etc.,  until  all 
are  placed.  The  next  runners  return  the  clubs  to  the  circle,  and 
so  on  until  each  player  in  the  files  has  taken  part.  The  file  wins 
whose  last  player  b  first  to  get  back  to  the  starting  line  after 
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placing  the  last  club.     In  case  of  a  tie,  the  last  three  players 
from  the  tied  files  may  be  required  to  repeat  the  play. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  games  for  training  in  self-control,  and  a 
teacher  should  strictly  enforce  the  rules.  Any  player  starting  over 
the  line  before  the  signal,  or  standing  with  the  foot  beyond  it 
before  starting,  should  go  back  and  start  over  again.  Whenever 
a  club  falls  down,  or  is  not  placed  on  the  cross  or  in  the  circle,  the 
player  who  placed  it  must  go  back  and  stand  it  upright  or  it 
counts  as  a  f  ouL 

I  SAY,  "STOOP I" 

$  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  variation  of  the  old  familiar  game  "  Simon  says," 
but  calls  for  much  more  activity  than  the  latter  game. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  and  in  front  of  them  the  leader  or 
teacher.  The  teacher  says  quickly,  "I  say,  stoop!"  and  imme- 
diately stoops  himself  and  rises  again,  somewhat  as  in  a  courtesy. 
The  players  all  imitate  the  action;  but  when  the  leader  says,  "I 
say,  stand ! "  at  the  same  time  stooping  himself,  the  players  should 
remain  standing.  Any  who  make  a  mistake  and  stoop  when  the 
leader  says,  "I  say,  stand  I"  are  out  of  the  game. 

This  may  be  made  a  veiy  amusing  little  game  to  fill  in  a  few  dull  moments, 
and  when  used  io  the  schoolroom,  it  serves  to  refresh  tired  minds  very  quickly. 
The  leader  should  speak  and  move  very  rapidly  and  make  unejq>ected  vaiia- 
tiona  in  the  order  in  which  the  two  commands  are  given. 


I  SPY 

(See  Hide  and  Seek  for  list  of  other  games  d  this  type.) 

y  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Out  of  doors;  indoors. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  the  spy,  who  blinds  his  eyes  at  a  cen- 
tral goal  while  the  other  players  scatter  and  hide.    1\i&%v^  <:n'>mK% 
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one  hundredi  upon  the  completion  of  which  he  annoimces  his  feedi 
neas  to  take  up  the  hunt  by  shouting  aloud :  — 

•*Onc,  two,  three! 
Look  out  for  me, 
For  I  am  coming  and  I  can  seel^ 

Or  he  may  shout  only  the  word ''  Coming  I''  as  he  leaves  the  goal, 
or  merely  the  last  count, "  One  hundred  1''  The  spy  endeavors  to 
detect  as  many  hidden  players  as  possible,  and  for  each  player 
must  dash  back  to  the  goal,  hit  it  three  times,  and  call  out, "  One, 
two,  three  for , "  naming  the  player.  Should  he  make  a  mis- 
take in  identity,  the  player  really  seen  and  the  one  named  by 
mistake  are  both  free  and  may  return  to  the  goal  without  further 
danger.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  player  knows  he  has  been  detected 
by  the  spy,  he  should  race  with  the  latter  for  the  goal,  and  should 
he  reach  it  first,  should  hit  it  three  times  and  call  out,  "  One,  two, 
three  for  me  I"  Any  player  who  can  thus  make  the  goal  after 
the  spy  has  started  on  his  hunt  may  save  himself  in  this  way, 
whether  he  has  been  detected  or  not.  Should  all  of  the  players 
save  themselves  in  this  way,  the  same  spy  must  blind  for  the  next 
game.  This,  however,  seldom  happens.  The  first  one  caught 
by  the  spy,  that  is,  the  first  one  for  whom  he  touches  the  goal, 
becomes  spy  for  the  next  game. 

JACK  BE  NIMBLE 

10  to  6o  players. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  suitable  for  very  little  children.  Some  small 
object  about  six  or  eight  inches  high  is  placed  upright  on  the  floor 
to  represent  a  candlestick.  This  may  be  a  small  box,  a  book,  bottle, 
or  anything  that  will  stand  upright;  or  a  cornucopia  of  paper  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  players  run  in  single  file 
and  jump  with  both  feet  at  once  over  the  candlestick)  while  all 
repeat  the  old  rhyme :  — 

**Jack  be  nimble, 
Jack  be  quick, 
And  Jack  jump  over  the  candlestidL" 
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When  there  are  more  than  ten  players,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
several  canrilcsticks  and  several  files  running  at  once.  In  the 
schoolroom  there  should  be  a  candlestick  for  each  two  rows  of 
players,  and  these  should  encircle  one  row  of  scats  as  they  run. 

JACOB  AND  RACHEL 

lo  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

All  of  the  players  but  two  form  a  circle  with  clasped  hands. 
The  two  odd  players  are  placed  in  the  center,  one  of  them, "  Jacob," 
being  blindfolded.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  Jacob  to  catch 
the  other  player,  "Rachel,"  by  the  sound  of  her  voice;  but  Rachel 
is  supposed  to  be  rather  coy,  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  avoid 
being  caught  by  Jacob,  even  though  she  answer  his  questions. 

Jacob  begins  the  game  by  asking,  "Rachel,  where  art  thou?" 
Rachel  replies,  "Here  am  I,  Jacob,"  and  immediately  tiptoes  to 
some  other  point  in  the  ring,  trying  to  evade  Jacob's  outstretched 
hands  as  he  gropes  for  her.  Rachel  may  stoop  to  evade  being 
caught,  or  may  dash  from  one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  or  resort 
to  any  tactics  except  leaving  the  ring.  Jacob  may  repeat  his 
question  whenever  he  wishes,  and  Rachel  must  answer  each  time. 

When  Rachel  is  caught,  Jacob  returns  to  the  ring,  Rachel  is 
blindfolded  and  chooses  a  new  Jacob,  this  time  taking  the  aggres- 
sive part  and  seeking  him  with  the  question,  "  Where  art  thou, 
Jacob?"  etc. 

When  the  game  is  played  by  both  boys  and  girls,  the  names  are 
used  properly,  but  where  all  boys  or  all  girls  are  playing,  the  same 
names  are  used,  but  one  of  the  party  is  personated  by  a  player  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

JAPANESE  CRAB  RACE 

i  to  60  or  more  players. 
Gymnasium;  playground. 

If  there  be  but  few  players  for  this  game,  it  may  be  played  as 
a  simple  race,  without  the  relay  feature,  as  here  described.  For 
large  numbers  the  relay  idea  will  be  advisable. 
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The  players  are  lined  up  behind  a  starting  line,  in  from  two  to 
five  single  files,  each  containing  the  same  niunber.  Opposite  each 
file,  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet,  there  should  be 
drawn  a  circle  about  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  game  consists 
in  a  race  run  backward  on  feet  and  hands  (or  ''all  fours")  to  the 
circles.  To  start,  the  first  player  in  each  file  gets  in  position,  with 
his  heels  on  the  starting  line  and  his  back  to  the  circle  for  which  he 
is  to  run ;  and  all  start  together  at  a  signal,  the  player  who  first 
reaches  his  circle  scoring  one  point  for  his  team.  Others  follow  in 
turn. 

Until  one  has  tried  tlib,it  would  be  difficult  to  realize  how  thoroughly  the 
aenae  of  direction  and  the  power  to  guide  one's  movements  are  lost  while  run 
ning  in  such  a  position.    It  is  one  of  the  joUiest  possible  games  for  the  gym- 

JAPANESE  TAG 

4  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

One  player  is  chaser,  or  It,  and  tries  to  touch  or  tag  all  of  the 
other  players,  the  one  tagged  then  becoming  chaser.  In  this  form 
of  the  game,  however,  whenever  a  player  is  touched  or  tagged,  he 
must  place  his  left  hand  on  the  spot  touched,  whether  it  be  his 
back,  knee,  elbow,  ankle,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  in 
that  position  must  chase  the  other  players.  He  is  relieved  of  this 
position  only  when  he  succeeds  in  tagging  some  one  else. 

As  in  other  tag  games  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  players, 
several  players  may  take  the  part  of  the  tagger,  or  It,  at  the  same 
time. 

JOHNNY  RIDE  A  PONY 

10  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog.  The  players  are  divided  into  two 
even  parties,  except  for  one  leader,  one  party  being  the  ponies 
and  the  other  the  riders,  or  Johnnies.  The  ponies  form  one  long 
back  as  follows:  one  player  stands  upright  against  a  wall  or  fence; 
the  first  back  stoops  in  front  of  this  leader,  bracing  his  head  against 
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h&n;  the  other  players  grasp  each  the  waist  of  the  player  m  front, 
and  stoop  with  the  heads  against  him  or  turned  to  one  side  (away 
from  the  jumper).  When  the  backs  (ponies)  are  ready,  the  riders 
all  run  toward  them  from  the  side,  each  rider  vaulting  from  the 
side  on  to  the  back  of  one  pony.  The  ponies  try  in  every  way, 
except  by  straightening  up,  to  throw  their  riders  while  the  leader 
counts  fifty.  H  a  rider  be  made  to  touch  even  one  foot  to  the 
ground,  the  ponies  have  won  and  score  a  point,  the  riders  ex- 
changing places  with  them.  If  the  ponies  fail  in  this  attempt,  they 
must  be  ponies  again.  The  side  wins  which  has  the  highest  score 
at  the  end. 

JUMPING  RELAY  RACE 

to  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  are  lined  up  in  several  single  files  behind  a  starting 
line  which  is  drawn  at  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  from  a  finishing  line 
which  should  be  parallel  to  it.  At  a  signal  the  first  players  in  each 
file,  who  have  been  standing  with  their  toes  on  the  starting  line, 
jump  forward  with  both  feet  at  once  and  continue  the  jumping 
to  the  finish  line,  when  they  turn  and  run  back  to  the  starting  line. 
Each  player,  on  returning  to  the  starting  line,  should  touch  the 
hand  of  the  next  player  in  his  file,  who  should  be  toeing  the  line 
ready  to  start,  and  should  begin  jumping  as  soon  as  his  hand  is 
touched  by  the  return  player.  The  first  jumper  goes  at  once  to 
the  foot  of  the  line,  which  moves  up  one  place  each  time  that  a 
jimiper  starts  out,  so  that  the  next  following  player  will  be  in 
position  on  the  line. 

The  file  wins  whose  last  player  first  gets  back  to  the  starting 
Ime. 

JUMPING  ROPE 

(Skippn^ 
3  to  joo  fHayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

Jumping  a  ropf  is  admirable  for  both  haj%  and  girb,  comlnnisg  much  skill 
with  invigoratiiig  exerdse.    It  should  always  be  done  on  the  toes,  with  • 
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^qving  "  in  the  ankles  and  knees  to  break  the  jar,  and  shoukl  not  be  canried  to 
a  point  of  exhaustion.  It  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  competi* 
tive  games  for  large  numbers^  lined  up  in  relay  formation  and  jumping  in  turn 
over  a  k>ng  rope.  There  should  then  be  one  rope  for  each  line.  A  score 
should  be  kept  for  each  team,  each  feat  successfully  performed  by  a  player 
sooxing  one  point  for  his  or  her  team.  For  each  round,  each  player  in  all 
teams  should  perform  the  same  feat 

The  different  series  foUowing  are  for:-^ 
L      Small  single  rope. 
n.     One  huge  rope. 
ni.    Two  large  ropes. 
IV.     Lai^ge  single  rope  and  small  individual  rope. 

The  small  single  rope  or  individual  rope  should  be  about  six  feet  long  for 
the  average  player.  A  good  general  rule  is  to  have  it  just  bng  enough  to  reach 
to  the  shouMers  on  each  side  while  the  player  is  standing  on  it 

A  rope  not  made  with  handles  at  the  ends  should  have  a  knot  tied  at  either 
end,  to  prevent  untwisting  and  to  give  a  firm  hold.  Every  jumper  knows  how 
to  twist  the  ends  around  the  hands  to  make  shorter  a  rope  that  is  too  long. 

A  long  rope  should  be  heavy  and  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  It 
should  be  turned  by  two  players  while  one  or  more  jump,  as  indicated.  When 
not  used  for  athletic  competition,  any  player  failing  in  the  jimiping  should 
diange  phu:es  with  one  of  Uie  turners;  that  is,  should  ''take  an  end." 

I.  Shall  Single  Rope 

1.  Standing  in  one  place,  the  jumper  turns  the  rope  forward  and 
jumps  on  the  toes  of  both  feet  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  counts. 
Prolonged  jumping  beyond  this  number  to  the  point  of  exhaustion 
should  not  be  done. 

2.  Standing  in  one  place,  jump  five  counts  on  one  foot  and  then 
five  on  the  other. 

3.  Jump  as  in  I  and  2,  but  turn  the  rope  backward  instead  of 
forward. 

4.  Running  and  skipping,  the  rope  turned  forward. 

5.  Rimning  and  skipping,  the  rope  turned  backward. 

6.  Rimning  and  skipping,  one  player  in  the  rope  and  two  others 
running  and  turning  the  rope.  The  one  who  is  skipping  repeats 
the  verse :  — 

Butterfly,  butterfly,  turn  around; 
Butterfly,  butterfly,  touch  the  ground; 
Butterfly,  butterfly,  show  your  shoe; 
Butterfly,  butterfly,  twenty-three  to  da 
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7.  All  of  the  above  with  two  jumpers,  each  turning  one  end  of 
the  rope,  the  inner  hands  resting  on  each  other's  shoulders. 

8.  As  in  7,  but  with  two  jumpers,  one  standing  behind  the 
other  instead  of  side  by  side,  a  hand  of  the  rear  jumper  being 
placed  on  a  hip  of  the  one  in  front  Each  turns  one  end  of  the 
rope. 

n.  One  Large  Rope 

1.  The  rope  should  be  turned  toward  the  jumper,  who  should 
run  under. 

2.  Rope  turned  away  from  the  jumper,  who  runs  under. 

3.  Run  in ;  jump  once  and  run  out  on  the  opposite  side ;  the 
rope  turned  toward  jumper. 

4.  Runin,  jump  once,  nm  out  on  the  opposite  side;  rope  turned 
away  from  jumper. 

5.  Repeat  3  and  4,  jumping  five  or  more  times  before  running 
out. 

6.  Run  in,  jump  once,  and  run  out  backward. 

7.  The  player  runs  in  and  jumps  while  the  turners  say,  "Salt, 
pepper,  mustard,  cider,  vinegar,"  increasing  the  speed  with  which 
the  rope  is  turned  as  the  word  vinegar  is  said. 

8.  "Rock  the  Cradle."  The  turners  of  the  ro[>e  do  not  make  a 
complete  circle  with  it,  but  swing  it  from  side  to  side  in  a  pendu* 
lum  motion.  In  this  position  the  player  runs  in  and  jumps  from 
one  to  five  times  and  runs  out  on  the  other  side. 

9.  Run  in  (a)  with  the  rope  turned  toward  the  jumper,  and  then 
(6)  away  from  the  jumper,  and  jump  five  times  and  run  out,  the 
hands  meanwhile  being  placed  in  some  particular  position,  such 
as  held  out  sideways  at  shoulder  level,  clasped  behind,  placed  on 
the  shoulders,  or  head,  or  hips,  etc. 

ID.  Run  in,  first  with  the  rope  turned  toward  the  jumper  and 
then  away  from  the  jumper,  and  jump  in  various  ways  —  as  on 
both  feet  at  once;  on  one  foot;  on  the  other  foot;  on  alternate 
feet  with  a  rocking  step,  changing  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

II.  "Chase  the  Fox."  The  jumpers,  instead  of  taking  single 
turns  until  each  has  missed,  choose  a  leader  or  fox  who  goes  through 
the  various  jumps  as  described,  all  of  the  others  foUo7t\fi%\Tt.^\&.^'ek 
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file.    For  instance^  the  fox  runs  under  the  rope  without  skipping 
the  others  all  follow.    The  fox  then  turns  and  runs  back;   the 
others  follow.    The  fox  runs  in  and  takes  any  of  the  jumps  de- 
scribed above  and  runs  out,  the  others  in  turn  following. 

Z2.  Repeat  all  of  the  above  jumps,  running  in  in  pairs,  threes, 
etc. 

13.  *'  Calling  in."  A  player  runs  in  and  jumps  three  times, 
calling  some  one  in  by  name  on  the  second  jump.  They  jump 
once  together,  and  the  first  player  runs  out  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  second  player,  in  turn,  calls  some  one  in  on  his  second  jiunp, 
etc 

14.  A  player  runs  in,  calls  some  one  in  on  the  first  jiunp,  and 
continues  jimiping  to  five  and  then  runs  out.  The  player  called 
in  calls  another  on  his  first  jiunp,  etc.,  imtil  there  are  five  jumping 
at  one  time.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  players  to  run  out 
on  opposite  sides. 

IS-  "Begging."  Two  players  nm  into  the  rope  and  jump  to- 
gether side  by  side.  While  jumping,  they  change  places.  One 
player  starts  this  by  saying,  "Give  me  some  bread  and  butter;" 
and  the  other,  while  changing,  answers,  "Try  my  next-door  neigh- 
bor."   This  is  continued  until  one  trips. 

16.  A  player  runs  in,  turns  halfway  around  in  two  jumps,  and 
runs  out  on  the  same  side. 

17.  A  player  runs  in,  turns  all  the  way  aroimd  in  two  jumps, 
and  nms  out  on  the  opposite  side. 

1 8.  "Winding  the  Clock."  A  player  runs  in,  coimts  consecu- 
tively from  one  to  twelve,  turning  halfway  aroimd  each  time,  and 
then  runs  out. 

19.  "Drop  the  Handkerchief."  A  player  runs  in,  and  while 
skipping,  drops  his  handkerchief,  and  on  the  next  jump  picks  it 
up  again,  reciting  the  lines:  — 

"  Lady,  lady,  drop  your  handkerchief; 
Lady,  lady,  pick  it  up." 

20.  "Baking  Bread."  A  player  runs  in  with  a  stone  in  his 
hand,  and  while  jumping  places  it  on  the  ground,  straightens  up, 
picks  up  the  stone  again,  and  runs  out. 

21.  A  player  runs  m  and  works  his  way  iT^hile  skipping  toward 
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one  end  of  the  rope.  He  says  to  the  turner  at  that  end,  "  Fathe 
give  me  the  key."  The  turner  says,  "  Go  to  your  mother."  Tl 
player  then  jumps  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  rope  and  sa} 
Mother,  give  me  the  key;"  and  the  turner  at  that  end  answei 
Go  to  your  father."  This  is  continued  a  certain  number 
times,  or  unto  the  player  trips. 

HE.  Two  Large  Rofes 

In  tfab  series  two  xopes  are  tumed  at  one  time,  and  this  requires  consld 
able  skill  on  the  part  of  the  turners  and  a  great  deal  on  the  part  of  t 
jumpers.  When  two  ropes  are  tumed  inward  toward  each  other,  the  tum 
called  ''Double  Dodge, "  or  ''Double  Dutch."  When  the  two  ropes  are  turn 
outward,  away  from  each  other,  the  tum  is  called  'Trench  Rope." 

z.  While  the  two  ropes  are  tumed  inward,  the  players  run  i 
jimipy  or  skip  over  each  rope  in  tum  as  it  comes,  and  nm  out  < 
the  opposite  side. 

2.  Number  one  is  repeated,  taking  the  fancy  jumps  describ 
under  I  for  the  single  rope. 

3.  The  two  ropes  are  tumed  outward,  and  the  players  run  1 
jxmip,  and  run  out,  as  described  above. 

4.  "Chase  the  Fox."    This  is  played  with  the  ropes  tumii 
either  Double  Dodge,  or  French  Rope,  and  any  of  the  fancy  jiun 
mentioned  previously  are  taken,  the  players  going  through 
single  file,  following  a  leader,  the  fox,  who  chooses  the  feat  whi( 
all  are  to  perform. 

IV.  Large  Single  Rope  and  Sicall  Individual  Rope 

While  two  turners  keep  the  large  rope  turning,  a  player  tumii 
and  skipping  hb  own  small  rope  goes  through  the  following  feats :  • 

1.  The  player  stands  in  and  jumps  five  times,  both  the  lar; 
and  small  ropes  starting  together.    He  then  nms  out  forwar 

2.  While  turning  and  skipping  his  own  individual  rope,  t 
player  nms  under  the  large  rope. 

3.  The  player  runs  in  while  his  own  rope  is  turning,  jum 
five  times,  and  runs  out  on  the  opposite  side. 

4*  Theplayer8tandsin,jimip8  five  times,  and  niE^oviXV^^jck^v 
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5.  The  player  runs  in  whfle  turning  his  individual  rope  back* 
ward|  jumps  three  timeS|  and  runs  out 

6.  A  player  jumps  in  the  large  rope,  at  the  same  time  turning 
and  jumping  in  his  own  individual  rope.  Another  player  runs 
in,  facing  him,  in  the  small  rope,  jumps  with  hinii  and  then  runs 
out  again  without  stopping  either  rope. 

JUMP  THE  SHOT 

(SliqgShoO 
to  to  60  or  more  ftayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

For  this  game  a  shot  bag,  such  as  Is  used  to  weight  the  ends  of  the  rope  that 
is  drawn  over  jump  standards,  may  be  used,  and  the  game  takes  its  name  from 
this.  Tlus  bag,  however,  being  heavy  and  hard,  may  lead  to  accidents  by  hit- 
ting the  ankles  of  players,  and  other  things  are  more  desirable  unless  the  play^ 
ers  be  expert.  A  bean  bag,  sand,  or  oat  bag  will  do  just  as  well,  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  rope. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circlei  v/ith  one  in  the  center  holding  a 
rope  with  a  weight  on  the  end.  The  center  player  swings  the  rope 
around  to  describe  a  large  circle  on  the  floor,  with  a  sufficient 
length  of  rope  to  place  the  bag  in  line  with  the  feet  of  those  in  the 
circle.  The  circle  players  jump  to  avoid  being  caught  aroimd  the 
ankles  by  the  rope.  Any  one  caught  in  this  way  must  retire  from 
the  circle,  the  player  winning  who  longest  retains  his  place. 

KALEIDOSGOPB 

(Flower  Garden) 
S  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Schoolroom;  parlor;  playground. 

This  is  a  quiet  game,  and  makes  a  pleasant  and  restful  change 
from  more  active  games.  It  may  be  correlated  with  geography, 
history,  literature,  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  players  are  all  seated,  with  the  exception  of  from  four  to 
six,  who  stand  in  a  line  in  front  of  their  fellows,  each  being  given, 
or  choosing,  the  name  of  a  color,  —  red,  violet,  green,  etc.  The 
players  who  are  seated  then  dose  their  eyes,  and  those  who 
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Kpresent  colors  change  places  in  the  line.  When  they  are  rear- 
ranged, those  who  are  seated  open  their  eyes,  and  being  called  upon 
individually,  try  to  name  the  colors  in  their  new  arrangement, 
the  game  being  a  test  of  memory. 

IH  THE  SCHOOLROOH,  and  for  littie  children,  to  give  more  ac- 
tivity the  Lolors  should  scatter  aod  run  around  the  room  after 
being  named,  baiting  on  a  signal.  The  player  who  is  to  name 
them  then  runs  around  the  room  to  the  different  ones  as  they 
stand  scattered  in  this  way,  naming  each  as  he  reaches  him, 

CORRELATIOH. — This  game  may  be  correlated  with  anjr  acadeouc  BUb 
ltd  in  which  bmiliuity  with  pnqter  names  is  desired;  u  in 

nstory.  —  By  tsing  the  names  of  generals  or  statesmen  from  a  ghea  period 
instead  of  the  colors. 

Oeograpbr.  —  The  names  of  cafutal  dties,  states,  rivers,  etc 

Idteratur*.  —  The  names  of  the  works  of  a  ^ven  author;  of  the  autbon 
of  a  period,  or  of  the  characters  In  a  book  or  play. 

Hatnn  study.  — >  The  names  of  birds,  trees,  flowers,  or  any  other  btandi 
of  nature  study  may  be  used 

LADY  OF  THE  LAND 

4tc  to  flayers. 

Indoors;  out  0/ doors. 

This  b  one  of  the  old  dramatle  games  In  whIA  various  parts  an  nadcd 
hy  the  different  players. 

One  player  takes  the  part  of  a  lady  and  stands  alone  on  one  side. 
Another  represents  a  mother,  and  the  balance  are  children,  from 
two  to  eight  in  number,  whom  the  mother  takes  by  the  hand  on 
either  side  of  her,  and  approaches  the  lady,  repeating  the  following 
verse;  the  children  may  join  wit^  her  in  th»  if  desired :  — 

"Here  oomes  a  widow  from  Sandalani, 
With  an  her  children  at  her  hand; 
The  one  can  bake,  the  other  can  brew. 
The  other  can  make  a  lily-whlte  shoe; 
Another  can  sit  by  the  fire  and  spin; 
So  pray  take  one  of  my  daughters  In." 

The  lady  thai  chooses  one  of  the  children,  saying:— 
"The  fairest  one  that  I  can  see 
b  pntQr  pfaiy];  come  to  me." 
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Mother:  — 

''I  leave  my  daughter  safe  and  sound. 
And  in  her  pocket  a  thousand  pound. 
Don't  let  her  ramble;  don't  let  her  trot; 
Don't  let  her  cany  the  mustard  pot" 

The  mother  then  retires  with  the  other  children,  leaving  the 
daughter  chosen  with  the  lady.  This  daughter  sits  down  behind 
or  beside  the  lady.  As  the  mother  retires,  the  lady  says,  under 
her  breathy  so  that  the  mother  may  not  hear:  — 

*'She  shall  ramble,  she  shall  trot; 
She  shall  cany  the  mustard  pot" 

This  entire  play  is  repeated  until  all  of  the  children  have  been 
chosen  and  left  with  the  lady.  The  mother  then  retires  alone,  and 
after  an  interval  in  which  several  days  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed, 
calls  to  see  her  children.  The  lady  tells  her  she  cannot  sec  them. 
The  mother  insists,  and  the  lady  finally  takes  her  to  where  they  are 
sitting. 

The  mother  gpes  to  one  child  and  asks  how  the  lady  has  treated 
her.  The  child  answers,  "  She  cut  off  my  curls  and  made  a  curl 
pie  and  never  gave  me  a  bit  of  it!"  The  mother  asks  the  next 
child,  who  says  she  cut  off  her  ear  or  fingers,  etc.,  and  made  a  pie, 
not  giving  her  a  bit  of  it.  When  all  have  told  the  mother  what  the 
lady  has  done  to  them,  they  all  rise  up  and  chase  the  lady;  when 
captured,  she  is  led  off  to  prison. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  traditional  dramatic  games,  and  is  found  in  some 
form  in  almost  all  countries.  Sometimes  the  mother  is  supposed  to  be  poor, 
and  bestows  her  children  upon  the  wealthy  lady  of  the  land  for  adoption.  It 
is  thought  possibly  to  have  come  from  the  country  practice  in  European  coun* 
tries  of  hiring  servants  at  fairs. 

LAME  FOX  AND  CHIGKENS 

10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

One  player  is  chosen  for  the  fox,  and  stands  in  a  den  marked  off 
at  one  end  of  the  playground.  The  rest  are  chickens,  and  have  a 
chicken  yard  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ground.    The  chickens 
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advance  as  near  as  Aey  dare  to  the  den  of  the  fox  and  tease  him  by 
calling  out:  "lame  fozl  Lame  fox!  Can't  catch  anybody]" 
The  lame  fox  may  take  only  three  steps  beyond  his  den,  after  which 
he  must  hop  on  one  foot,  trying  to  tag  the  chickois  while  hopping. 
All  tagged  become  fons  and  go  home  with  him,  tiiiereafter  sallying 
forth  with  him  to  catch  the  chickens.  They  must  all  then  observe 
the  same  rule  of  taking  but  three  steps  beyond  the  den,  after  which 
they  must  hop.  Should  any  fox  put  both  feet  down  at  once  after 
his  three  steps  while  outside  the  den,  the  chickens  may  drive  him 
back.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hopping  be  not  always  done 
on  the  same  foot,  though  a  fox  may  change  his  hoppii^  from  one 
foot  to  the  other.  The  chicken  last  cau^t  wins  Uie  game  and 
becomes  the  first  lame  fox  in  the  new  game. 

Where  more  than  thirty  players  are  engaged,  the  game  should 
start  with  two  or  more  foxes. 

This  game  has  sometimes  been  called  Lame  Goose. 

It  is  admirable  for  plajere  of  all  ages,  but,  like  all  "dare"  games,  is  espe- 
cially good  to  overcome  timidity.  Timid  childien  should  be  enoouraged  to 
venture  near  tbe  fox  and  to  take  risks  in  giving  their  challenge. 

LAST  COUPLE  OUT 
(Widower;  Last  Pair  Pass) 
II  to  31  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

An  odd  number  of  players  is  required  for  this  game.  One  is 
chosen  for  catcher,  who  stands  at  one  end  of  the  pla^round  with 
his  back  to  the  other  players.  The  other  players  stand  in  couples 
in  a  long  line  behind  him,  facing  in  the  same  direction  that  he  does. 
The  catcher  should  be  not  less  than  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  first 
couple. 

The  catcher  calls,  "Last  couple  outl"  when  the  last  pair  in  the 
line  runs  toward  the  front,  the  right-hand  one  on  the  right  side  of 
the  double  line,  and  the  left-hand  one  on  the  left  side,  and  try  to 
join  hands  in  front  of  the  catcher.  The  catcher  may  not  chase 
them  before  they  are  in  line  with  him,  and  may  not  turn  his  head,  to 
fee  when  or  from  where  the  runn^s  axe  co'ouii^.   T^*]  ^^^S!i& 
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try  to  gain  their  end  by  varying  the  method  of  approach,  sometimes 
both  circling  far  out  beyond  him  on  either  side,  or  one  of  them 

doing  this  and  the  other  nmning  in  close 
toward  the  lines. 

If  the  catcher  succeeds  in  catching  one  of 
the  players  before  that  player  can  clasp 
hands  mth  his  partner,  these  two,  catcher 
and  caught,  form  a  couple  and  take  their 
places  at  the  head  of  the  line,  which  should 
move  backward  one  place  to  make  room 
for  them,  and  the  other  player  of  the  nm- 
ning couple  becomes  catcher.  If  neither 
be  caught,  they  are  free;  i,e.  out  of  the 

game. 


9 


\/  v 
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In  the  Scotch  and  Swedish  forais  of  this  game, 

the  title   is  "Widow"  or  "Widower,"  the  catcher 

supposedly  taking  the  part  of  the  bereaved  one  and 

^•T  coupLt  ^'^g  ^o  g®^  *  mate.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 

Last  CoufuTout        game  has  descended  from  old  methods  of  marriage 

by  capture. 


LAST  MAN 

10  to  6o  flayers. 

Schoolroom. 

This  is  a  schoolroom  adaptation  of  the  game  usually  known  as  ''Three 
Deep,"  or  "Third  Man."  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  Tx>pular 
schoolroom  games. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  be  runner  and  another  chaser.  The  re- 
maining players  are  seated.  The  game  starts  with  quite  a  distance 
between  runner  and  chaser.  The  first  object  of  the  game  is  for 
the  chaser  to  tag  (touch)  the  runner.  Should  he  do  this,  they 
immediately  change  parts,  the  previous  chaser  having  to  flee  in- 
stantly for  safety  with  the  previous  runner,  now  chaser,  after  him. 
The  greatest  sport  of  the  game  comes  in,  however,  in  the  way 
the  runner  may  save  himself  at  any  time  from  being  tagged  by  the 
chaser  by  standing  at  the  rear  of  any  row  of  seats  and  calling 
''Last  man  1''    As  soon  as  he  does  this,  the  one  sitting  in  the  front 
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low  of  that  line  of  seats  becomes  lisbte  to  tag^i^  bjr  tht  chaser, 
and  mtist  instantly  get  up  and  nm.  As  soon  as  he  has  left  his 
seat,  the  entire  line  moves  forward  one  seat,  leaving  a  seat  at  lixe 
rear  for  the  "last  man."  There  may  be  no  moving  of  this  kind, 
^wever,  until  the  runners  are  out  of  the  aisle. 

As  in  all  running  games  in  the  class  room,  the  seated  fdayers  must 
seep  their  feet  under  the  desks  and  out  of  lixe  aisles. 

It  wiU  be  seen  Uiat  all  of  the  players  must  be  very  alert  to  watch 
the  actions  of  the  runner,  but  especially  ibose  ^tttng  in  the  front 
seats,  as  at  any  moment  one  of  them  may  have  to  become  runner. 
The  last  man  must  never  fail  to  call  out  &e  words  "  La^  man !" 
whoi  he  takes  his  stand  at  the  rear  of  a  row  of  seats.  He  is  not 
considered  to  have  taken  refuge  until  he  does  this. 

LEADER  AND  FOOTER 

^o  to  60  or  more  fAayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  leapfrog  game.  One  player  b  chosen  to  be  "back," 
and  be  chooses  a  l^ider,  generally  the  poorest  jumper,  and  a 
"footer"  —  the  best  jumper.  A  starting  or  "taw"  line  is  drawn 
on  the  ground  and  the  back  stands  with  his  side  parallel  to  it.  The 
other  players  line  up  in  single  file  at  some  distance,  with  the  leader 
at  the  head  and  the  footer  at  the  rear  of  the  line.  The  footer  dic- 
tates the  way  in  which  the  back  is  to  be  cleared  and  his  distance 
from  taw.  For  instance,  he  may,  having  put  a  long  distance  be- 
tween the  back  and  the  line,  require  a  run  of  a  limited  number  of 
steps,  or  a  hop  and  skip  (specifying  the  number),  before  the  Jump. 
The  leader  makes  the  first  jump  as  prescribed  by  footer,  and  the 
others,  in  turn,  including  the  footer.  Any  player  failing  in  the  feat 
becomes  back.  Any  player  who  is  doubtful  of  success  may  call 
upon  the  footer  to  perform  the  feat.  If  the  footer  fails,  he  becomes 
the  back.  If  the  challenge  be  successfully  met,  the  one  making 
the  challenge  becomes  back. 

LEAPFROG 

The  back.  —  Any  player  who  bends  over  to  make  abukfeT  'a<ttw*\n\R».'^ 
over  is  called  the  "bscl."    He  must  rest  hiahaoda  oiL\uaVa«aboiirau<MO& 
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to  make  a  finn  bade  It  b  against  the  rules  for  any  player  making  &  back  f« 
thzow  up  his  back  or  bend  it  lower  while  a  player  is  leaping  over  it;  but  each 
player,  before  jumping,  may  say  "High  back  1"  or  "Low  back  I"  which  the  one 
who  is  down  must  adjust  before  the  jumper  starts.  He  then  must  do  his  best 
to  keep  the  back  perfectly  level  and  stilly  unless  the  game  calls  for  a  different 
Und  of  phy.  In  some  games  tiie  bade  stands  with  his  bade  toward  the 
jtunpersy  and  in  others  with  his  side  toward  them.  If  he  is  to  stand  on  a 
certain  line,  he  must  "  heel  it "  if  with  his  back  toward  them,  or,  if  his  side 
be  toward  them,  stand  with  one  foot  on  either  side  of  the  line. 

The  Jumper.  —  The  player  who  leaps  must  lay  his  hands  flat  on  the  back 
at  the  shouldeis  and  not  ^'knuckle,''  f.e.  double  under  his  fingers.  Any 
player  transgressing  this  rule  must  change  places  with  the  back.  The  back 
must  be  cleaied  without  touching  him  with  the  foot  or  any  part  of  the  body 
eicept  the  hands.  Such  a  touch  is  called  *'  spurring,**  and  the  tranagressor 
must  change  places  with  the  back  if  the  latter  stands  upright  before  the  next 
player  can  jump  over  him.  If  he  does  not  stand  upright  in  time,  he  remains 
bade.  When  a  leap  b  made  from  a  starting  line  or  taw,  the  jumper  may  not 
put  his  foot  more  than  half  over  the  line.  Good  jumpers  will  land  on  the  toes 
with  knees  bent  and  backs  upright,  not  losing  the  balance. 

The  leapfrog  games  here  given  in  alphabetic  order  include:  — 

I.  With  One  Back:  n.  WrrH  Two  or  More  Bagxsi 

Leader  and  Footer  Bung  the  Bucket 

Leapfrog  Johnny  Ride  a  Pooy 

Leapfrog  Race  Cavalry  Drill 

Par  Saddle  the  Nag 

Spanish  Fly  Skm  the  Goat 

LEAPFROG 

2  to  too  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  first  player  makes  a  back,  standing  either  with  his  back  or  his 
side  toward  the  one  who  is  to  leap  over.  The  next  player  runs, 
leaps  over  the  back,  runs  a  few  steps  forward  so  as  to  allow  space 
for  a  nin  between  himself  and  the  first  player,  and  in  his  turn 
stoops  over  and  makes  a  back.  This  makes  two  backs.  The  third 
player  leaps  over  the  first  back,  runs  and  leaps  over  the  second,  runs 
a  short  distance  and  makes  a  third  back,  etc.,  until  all  the  players 
are  making  backs,  when  the  first  one  down  takes  his  turn  at  leap« 
ing,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

VARIATIOII.  —  This  may  be  made  much  more  difficult  by  each 
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idigrer  moving  cmly  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  back  over  which 
he  has  leaped,  as  this  will  then  leave  no  room  for  a  run  between 
the  backs,  but  means  a  continuous  succession  of  leaps  by  the 
socceeding  players. 

LEAPFROG  RAGE 

/o  to  100  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  players  are  lined  up  in  two  or  more  single  files,  as  for  the 
simplest  form  of  leapfrog,  but  the  game  b  a  race  between  the 
different  files. 

The  first  player  takes  hb  place  on  the  starting  or  taw  line  and 
makes  a  "back,"  with  his  head  away  from,  the  file.  The  next 
player  immediately  jumps  over  and  makes  a  back  one  pace  forward 
of  the  first  player.  The  third  jumps  over  the  backs  of  the  two 
and  makes  a  third  back,  and  so  on  until  all  are  down,  when  the 
first  player  jumps  over  all  in  succession,  but  steps  one  side  when 
he  has  vaulted  over  the  last  back.    The  others  all  follow. 

The  line  wins  which  b  first  reduced  to  one  player  in  the  posi- 
tion of  "back."  In  other  words,  when  every  player  in  the  line 
has  jumped  over  the  back  of  every  other  player. 

A  burlesque  on  this  game,  which  has  in  it  some  good  sport 
and  exercbe,  consists  in  crawling  between  the  feet  of  the  players 
instead  of  jumping  over  their  backs.  Thb  may  be  done  for  every 
player  in  the  line,  or  the  two  methods  alternated,  leaping  over  the 
back  of  one,  crawling  between  the  feet  of  the  next,  etc. 

LETTING  OUT  THE  DOVES 

5  to  JO  ^yers. 

In  doors  or  out  of  doors. 

Thb  game  is  particularly  suitable  for  young  children.  The 
players  stand  in  groups  of  three.  One  in  each  group,  usually  the 
smaller,  represents  a  dove;  one  a  hawk,  larger  than  the  dove 
or  a  swifter  nmner;  and  the  third  the  owner  of  the  birds.  Tta 
dove  stands  in  front  of  the  owner,  hoWin^tet  \)'3  V\«\xasA.    "^^^ 
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hawk  stands  behind,  also  held  by  the  hand.  The  owner  throws  the 
dove  from  her  with  a  gesture  of  the  hand,  first  toward  herself  and 
then  away,  as  a  dove  might  be  tossed  for  flight  in  the  air,  and  the 
little  dove  sails  away,  with  arms  floating  like  wings.  When  the 
dove  has  a  sufficient  start,  so  that  the  larger  and  swifter  hawk  may 
not  get  her  too  easily,  the  owner  throws  the  hawk  in  the  same  way. 
The  hawk  nms  with  outstretched  arms  also  as  though  flying,  and 
tries  to  catch  the  dove,  but  is  obliged  to  run  over  exacdy  the  same 
route  as  the  dove.  At  her  discretion  the  owner  claps  her  hands 
as  a  signal  for  the  two  pet  birds  to  return  to  her,  the  dove  trying  to 
get  back  without  being  caught  by  the  hawk.  The  clapping  for  the 
return  of  the  birds  is  always  done  with  hollowed  palms  to  make  a 
deep  soimd.  The  owner  gives  this  when  the  dove  has  reached  the 
farthest  point  to  which  she  thinks  it  best  for  her  to  go,  the  judg- 
ment for  this  being  determined  sometimes  by  the  gaining  of  the 
hawk  on  his  prey.  The  dove  may  not  turn  to  come  home  imtil 
the  signal  be  heard. 

It  is  well  to  make  an  imaginative  atmosphere  for  little  children 
for  this  game  by  telling  them  of  the  way  doves  and  hawks  are  trained 
as  pets. 

This  game  is  played  by  little  girls  in  China,  and  is  one  reported  by 
Dr.  Headland  in  his  charming  book  on  the  Chinese  Bay  and  Girl.  Some  addi* 
tional  points  are  given  here,  kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Headland  to  the  author. 

LOST  CHILD  (THE) 

10  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Schoolroom;  parlor;  playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  quiet  game  designed  to  test  the  memory^  and  makes  an 
interesting  variation  when  players  are  tired  of  active  games.  The 
players  are  all  seated,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  is  sent  from 
the  room.  Or  if  the  game  be  played  in  an  open  playground,  this 
one  player  may  blind  his  eyes  in  a  comer  of  a  wall  or  fence  or 
behind  a  bush.  When  this  player  is  well  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
the  leader  or  teacher  beckons  one  of  the  players,  who  leaves  the 
group  and  hides.  If  in  the  schoolroom,  this  may  be  done  under  the 
teacher's  desk  or  in  a  wardrobe.  The  rest  of  the  players  then 
change  their  seats,  and  the  one  who  is  blinding  is  called  back  and 
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tries  to  tell  which  player  is  hidden.  When  successful,  this  fiist 
guesser  may  be  seated  and  another  chosen  to  blind.  Otherwise  the 
first  guesser  blinds  again. 

MASTER  OF  THE  RING 

2  to  30  or  more  player  i. 
Playground;  gynuiasium. 

A  drcle  is  drawn  on  the  ground.  The  players  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  inside  the  circle,  with  arms  folded  either  on  the  chest  or 
behind  the  back.  The  play  starts  on  a  signal,  and  consists  in  trying 
to  push  one's  neighbor  with  the  shoulders  out  of  the  circle.  Any 
player  overstepping  the  line  drawn  on  the  ground  drops  out  of  the 
game.  Any  player  who  unfolds  his  arms  or  falls  down  is  also  out  of 
the  game. 

The  Master  of  the  Ring  is  he  who  in  the  end  vanquishes 
all  of  the  others. 

MAZE  TAG 
(Line  Tag;  Right  Face) 
XS  to  100  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  house  party. 

All  but  two  of  the  players  stand  in  parallel  lines  or  ranks,  one 
behind  the  other,  with  ample  space  between  each  two  players  and 
each  two  ranks;  all  the  players  in  each  rank  clasp  hands  in  a  long 
line.  This  will  leave  aisles  between  the  ranks,  and  through  these 
a  runner  and  chaser  make  their  way. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  in  sudden  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  aisles,  brought  about  by  one  player  who  is  chosen  as  leader 
and  stands  aside,  giving  the  commands,  "Right.facel"  or  "Left 
facel"  at  his  discretion.  When  one  of  these  commands  is  heard, 
all  of  the  players  standing  in  the  ranks  drop  hands,  face  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  and  quickly  clasp  hands  with  the  players  who  are 
then  their  neighbors  on  the  right  and  left.  This  brings  about  a 
change  of  direction  in  the  aisles,  and  therefore  necessitates  a  change 
of  direction  in  the  course  of  the  two  who  are  running. 

The  success  of  the  game  depends  largely  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  leader  in  giving  the  commands,  "Right  (or  left)  facel"    They 
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should  be  given  quickly  and  repeatedly,  the  leader  often  choosing  a 
moment  when  the  pursuer  seems  just  about  to  touch  his  victim, 
when  the  sudden  obstruction  put  in  his  way  by  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  ranks  makes  necessary  a  sudden  change  of  direction 
on  his  part.  The  play  continues  until  the  chaser  catches  his 
victim,  or  until  a  time  limit  has  expired.  In  either  case  two  new 
players  are  then  chosen  from  the  ranks  to  take  the  places  of  the 
first  runners. 

It  is  a  foul  to  break  through  the  ranks  or  to  tag  across  the  clasped 
hands. 

MENAGERIE 

10  io  60  or  more  flayers. 

Indoors. 

This  game  may  be  one  of  the  funniest  possible  for  a  house  party. 
The  players  sit  aroimd  the  room  or  in  a  circle.  One  player  who 
has  ready  wit  is  chosen  to  be  ringmaster,  or  there  may  be  diCFerent 
showmen  or  ringmasters  for  each  group  of  animals.  The  ringmaster 
takes  his  place  in  the  center,  and  will  be  more  eflfective  if  furnished 
with  a  whip.  He  shows  off  in  turn  diflferent  troops  of  animals, 
pointing  out  from  two  to  eight  players  for  each  troop,  according 
to  the  number  who  are  taking  part.  These  must  come  forth  into 
the  center  of  the  ring  and  go  through  their  paces  as  indicated  by  the 
showman.  He  may  thus  display  the  growling  and  clawing  bear, 
the  hopping  and  croaking  frog,  the  leaping  kangaroo,  the  roaring 
and  ramping  lion,  the  humped  camel,  the  stubborn  and  braying 
donkey,  the  screaming  and  wing-flapping  eagle,  the  hooking  and 
mooing  cow,  the  neighing  and  galloping  horse,  etc. 

For  instance,  the  ringmaster  may  say:  ''Ladies  and  gentlemen: 
I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  a  marvelous  troup  of  snorting  hippopotami. 
Such  graceful  carriage  has  never  before  been  seen  in  these  ponder^ 
ous  animals.  They  have  learned  to  gambol  in  our  Northern  clime 
with  even  greater  grace  than  they  showed  in  their  native  jungles. 
They  show  almost  human  intelligence.  Sit  up  there!"  (cracking 
his  whip)  "  Snort  to  the  right  1 "   Snort  to  the  left ! "  etc. 

When  all  of  the  animals  in  the  menagerie  have  been  displayed, 
they  may  all  join  in  a  circus  parade,  each  retaining  his  distinctive 
character. 


MIDNIGHT 

(Twelve  O'clock  at  Night) 
10  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  class  room. 

One  player  is  the  fox  and  the  others  aheqi.  The  fox  may  catch 
the  sheep  only  at  midnight.  The  game  starts  with  the  fox  standing 
in  a  den  marked  in  one  comer  of  the  playground,  and  the  sheep  in 
a  shcepfold  marked  in  the  diagonally  opposite  corner.  The  fox 
leaves  his  den  and  wanders  about  ihc  meadow  (playground),  where- 
upon the  sheep  also  come  forth  and  scatter  around,  approaching  as 
close  to  the  fox  as  they  dare.  They  keep  asking  him,  "What  time 
is  it?"  and  he  answers  with  any  hour  he  chooses.  Should  he  say 
"Three  o'clock,"  or  "Eleven  o'clock,"  etc.,  they  are  safe;  but 
when  he  says  "  Midnight !"  they  must  run  for  the  sheepfold  as  fast 
as  possible,  the  fox  chasing  them.  Any  sheep  caught  changes  places 
with  the  fox,  and  the  game  is  repeated.  When  played  in  a  class 
room,  only  a  few  children  should  be  selected  for  sheep. 

This  game  is  enjoyed  by  children  of  almost  any  age. 

It  aSotils  an  excellent  opportunity  for  daring  and  for  finesse.  Timid 
children  should  be  encouraged  to  take  risks,  approaching  near  the  fox,  and 
surrounding  him  on  all  sides.  All  should  be  taughi  to  make  the  chase  varied 
and  difficult  for  the  fox,  instead  of  running  in  a  straight  line  for  the  goal.  The 
fox  liBE  opportunity  for  much  stratagem  in  choosing  lor  the  moment  when  be 
•ays  "Midnight  1"  one  in  which  the  playeis  are  standing  where  he  could 
easily  catch  or  corner  them.  He  may  also  gain  advantage  by  appearing  to 
e  direction  and  suddenly  changing  to  another.    These  elements  add 

n  to  the  game,  cultivate  prowess,  and  make  the  children  brighter  and  more 


MOON  AND  MORNING  STARS 
P5  to  20  players. 
Out  of  doors. 
This  game  is  played  when  the  sun  Is  shining.     One  of  the  players 
I  h  the  moon,  and  takes  her  place  in  a  large  area  of  shadow,  such  as 
■Would  be  cast  by  a  large  tree  or  a  house.     As  the  moon  belongs  to 
&  night,  she  may  not  go  out  into  the  sunshine. 
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Hie  other  players  are  morning  stars,  and  as  they  belong  to  the 
daylight,  their  place  is  in  the  suo.  Themoming  stars  dance  around 
in  the  sunlight,  venturing  occasionally  into  the  shadow  where  the 
moon  is,  saying — ■ 

"O  the  Moon  and  the  Moining  Stu% 
O  the  Moon  and  the  Morning  Stant 
Who  dues  to  tread  — Oh, 
Within  the  ihodow?" 

The  moon  tries  to  catch  or  t^  them  while  th^  are  in  the  shadow. 
Any  star  so  caught  changes  places  with  the  moon. 
Thit  guse  is  pUyed  bj  the  little  Spanish  childien. 

MOTHER,  MAY  I  GO  OUT  TO  PLAT? 

This  ia  one  of  the  old  traditianal  diKmatic  games  and  b  found  in  many 
countries. 

One  player  represents  a  mother,  and  the  rest  are  her  children,  and 
stand  in  front  of  her  in  a  line.  One  or  all  of  them  ask  the  mother 
the  following  question,  the  mother  answering  as  indicated: — 

"Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  play?" 

"No,my  child;  it  is  such  a  wet  day." 

"Look  how  the  sun  shines,  mother." 

"  Well,  make  three  round  courtesies  and  be  off  away. " 

The  children  thereupon  make  three  "  round  courtesies"  by  whirl- 
ing around  and  dipping  down  suddenly  to  spread  the  skirts  out. 
They  then  run  away  and  pretend  to  play.  Soon  they  return  and 
knock  at  the  door.    The  mother  asks :  — 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time  ?" 

"Brushing  Jennie's  hair  and  combing  Jennie's  hair." 

"What  did  you  get  for  it?" 

"A  silver  penny." 

"Where's  my  share  of  it?" 

"The  cat  ran  away  with  iL** 

"Where's  the  cat?" 

"In  the  wood." 

"Where's  the  wood?** 

"Fire  burnt  it." 
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"Where's  the  fiie?" 

"Moo  cow  drank  it " 

"Whwe's  the  moo  cow?" 

"Sdd  it  for  a  sHvct  penny.** 

•*  What  did  you  do  with  the  VKiaej  ?" 

"  Bought  nuts  with  iL  " 

**  What  did  you  do  with  them?" 

"You  can  have  the  nutshells,  if  you  like." 

The  last  words  being  rather  disrespectful,  the  mother  at  once 
chases  the  childrea,  calling,  "Where's  my  share  of  the  silver 
pemiy?  "  Tlie  playeis  bdng  chased,  reply,  "  You  may  have  the 
nutshells!"  The  mother  thus  catches  the  children,  one  tfter 
another,  and  pretends  to  pimish  them. 

MOTHER.  MOTHER,  THE  POT  BOaS  OVERt 

S  to  II  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  tnditional  dramatic  g&me. 

One  player  represents  an  old  witch,  another  a  mother,  another 
the  eldest  daughter,  another  a  pot  boiling  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
balance  are  children,  named  for  the  days  of  the  week,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  etc. 

The  old  witch  hides  around  the  comer  of  a  house  or  other  con- 
venient place,  and  peeps  out,  while  the  mother  says  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  "I  am  going  away,  and  I  want  you  to  let  nothing  happen 
to  your  sisters,"  To  the  others  she  says,  "Monday,  you  take  care 
of  Tuesday,  and  Tuesday,  you  take  care  of  Wednesday,"  etc., 
nntQ  she  comes  to  the  last  child,  when  she  says,  "And  Saturday, 
take  care  of  yourself. "  Then  to  the  eldest,  "  Be  sure  and  not  let 
the  old  witch  take  any  of  your  sisters.  You  can  also  get  the  din- 
ner, and  be  sure  not  to  let  the  pot  boil  over. " 

The  mother  then  goes  away  and  stays  at  a  distance  out  of  sight. 
As  soon  as  the  mother  has  gone,  the  old  witch,  stooping,  lame,  and 
walking  with  a  stick,  comes  and  raps  with  her  knuckles  on  the 
supposed  door.  The  eldest  daughter  says;  "Come  in  I  What  da 
you  want?" 
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Old  Witch.  Let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your  fire;  my  fire  is  out. 

Eldest  Daughter.   Yes,  if  you  will  not  dirty  the  hearth. 

Old  Witch.  No,  certainly ;  I  will  be  careful. 

The  eldest  daughter  lets  her  in  and  goes  about  her  work,  setting 
the  table  or  looking  on  the  shelf,  when  the  old  witch  suddenly 
stoops  down  and  blows  the  ashes  on  the  hearth;  whereupon  the 
pot  makes  a  hissing  soimd  as  though  boiling  over,  and  the  old 
witch  catches  hold  of  Monday  and  rims  away  with  her. 

The  eldest  daughter  cries  out,  **  Mother,  mother,  the  pot  boils 
over  I" 

The  mother  calls  back,  ''Take  the  spoon  and  skim  it. " 

-'Can't  find  it." 

"Look  on  the  shelf.'* 

"Can't  reach  it." 

"Take  the  stool. •* 

"Leg's  broken." 

"Take  the  chair." 

"Chair's  gone  to  be  mended." 

Mother,  "  I  suppose  I  must  come  myself  I" 

The  mother  then  returns,  looks  about,  and  misses  Monday. 
"Where  is  my  Monday?"  she  demands  of  the  eldest  daughter. 

The  daughter  says,  "Under  the  table."  The  mother  pre- 
tends to  look  imder  the  table,  and  calls  "  Monday  1"  then  sa)^, 
"She  fen't  there."  The  daughter  suggests  various  places,  up  on 
the  shelf,  down  in  the  cellar,  etc.,  with  the  same  result.  Finally, 
the  eldest  daughter  cries  and  says :  "  Oh,  please,  mother,  please  I 
I  couldn't  help  it,  but  some  one  came  to  beg  a  light  for  her  pipe, 
and  when  I  looked  for  her  again  she  had  gone,  and  taken  Monday 
with  her." 

The  mother  says,  "  Why,  that  was  the  old  witch ! "  She  pretends 
to  beat  the  eldest  daughter,  and  tells  her  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
future,  and  on  no  account  to  let  the  pot  boil  over.  The  eldest 
daughter  weeps,  promises  to  be  better,  and  the  mother  again  goes 
away.  The  old  witch  comes  again,  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated 
imtil  each  child  in  turn  has  been  taken  away,  the  old  witch  pretend- 
ing each  time  to  borrow  a  different  article  that  is  used  around  the  fire, 
as  the  poker,  the  kettle,  etc.  Finally,  the  eldest  daughter  is  carried 
off  toa 
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The  pot,  which  has  boiled  over  with  a  hissing  sound  each  lime 
the  old  witch  has  come  to  the  hearth,  now  boils  over  so  long  and  so 
loudly  that  the  mother  hears  it  and  comes  back  lo  see  what  is  the 
matter.  Finding  the  eldest  daughter  gone  too,  the  mother  goes  in 
search  of  them  to  the  witch's  house-  On  the  way  she  meets  the  old 
witch,  who  tries  to  turn  her  from  her  path  by  speaking  of  various 
dangers. 

The  mother  asks  of  her,  "Is  this  the  way  to  the  witch's  house?" 
and  the  witch  replies, "  There  is  a  red  bull  that  way. " 

"I  will  go  this  way." 

"There  is  a  mad  cow  that  way." 

"I  will  go  this  way," 

"There  is  a  mad  dog  that  way. " 

Finally,  the  mother  insists  on  entering  the  witch's  house.  The 
witch  refuses  to  let  her  in,  saying  — 

"Your  shoes  are  too  dirty." 

"I  will  take  them  off. " 

"Your  stockings  are  too  dirty." 

"  I  will  take  them  off." 

"Your  feet  are  too  dirty." 

The  mother  grows  angry  at  this,  pushes  her  way  into  the  house, 
and  calls  her  children.  The  witch  is  supposed,  prior  to  this,  to 
have  cooked  the  children,  made  them  into  pies,  and  put  them  in  a 
row,  naming  them  apple  pie,  peach  pie,  etc.  They  stand  or  sit 
with  their  faces  or  heads  covered. 

The  mother  a])proachcs  them  and  says,  "  You  have  some  pies?" 
The  old  witch  says,  "Yes,  some  very  nice  apple  pie."  The 
mother  proceeds  to  taste  the  apple  pie  and  says,  "This  needs  more 
sugar."  The  witch  pretends  to  stir  in  more  sugar,  whereupon  the 
mother  tastes  a^;ain  and  says,  "  Why,  this  tastes  exactly  like  ray 
child  Monday]"  Monday  thereupon  uncovers  her  face  and  says, 
"It  is  Monday  I"  The  mother  shakes  her  and  says,  "  Run  away 
home ! "  which  she  does. 

This  is  gone  tlirough  with  each  pie  m  turn,  the  mother  Undmg 
them  in  need  of  more  salt  or  longer  cooking  or  some  other  improve- 
ment before  she  discovers  in  each  case  one  of  her  childretL  When 
all  have  been  sent  home,  the  mother,  joined  by  the  children,  chases 
and  catches  the  witch. 
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This  la  one  of  the  oldest  traditioiuU  games,  of  which  maay  vaaons  am 
^mi  by  Mra.Gomine  and  Mr.  Newell,  both  from  Great  Britain  and  America. 
Several  incidents  here  given  the  present  writer  has  gathered  directly  from 
players  of  the  game.  According  to  Mis.  Gooune,  the  game  probably  illus- 
trates some  of  the  practices  and  customs  aaaodated  with  £ie  worship,  worship 
(rf  the  hearth,  and  andent  house  ritual.  The  magic  pot  boils  over  when  any- 
thing b  wrong  and  as  a  warning  to  the  mother  that  she  is  needed.  The  inci- 
dent of  the  witch  talung  a  light  from  the  hearth  is  very  significant,  as,  according 
to  an  old  superstition,  the  giving  of  a  brand  from  a  hearth  gave  the  possessor 
power  over  the  inmates  of  tlx  house.  The  sullying  of  the  hearth  I^  the  old 
witch  in  blowing  the  ashes  has  also  an  ancient  ngnificance,  as  fairies  were  said 
to  have  power  over  inmates  of  a  house  where  the  hearth  or  threahold  had  been 
sullied. 

MY  LADY'S  TOILET 

xo  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Parlor;  sckociroom. 

This  a  French  form  of  a  game  known  in  America  as  Spin  the 
Platter.  Each  of  the  players  is  named  for  some  article  of  My 
I-ady's  toilet,  such  as  her  gown,  necklace,  evening  coat,  slippers, 
bracelet,  etc.  All  sit  in  a  circle  except  one,  who  stands  or 
crouches  in  the  center  and  spins  a  plate  or  tray,  at  the  same  time 
saying,  "My  Lady  wants  her  necklace;"  or  names  some  other 
article  of  the  toilet.  The  player  representing  the  article  thus  named 
must  rush  to  the  center  and  catch  the  plate  before  it  stops  spinning 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  If  successful,  the  player  takes  the  place  of 
the  spinner.  If  unsuccessful,  she  returns  to  her  place  and  pays  a 
forfeit,  which  is  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  game.  The  speaker 
should  name  the  different  articles  while  carrying  on  a  flow  of 
narrative,  as,  for  instance :  "  My  Lady,  being  invited  lo  a  ball  at  the 
king's  palace,  decided  to  wear  her  Uue  gown.  With  this  she  called 
for  her  silver  slippers,  her  wkUe  gloves,  her  pearl  necklace,  and  a 
bouquet  of  roses.  As  the  evening  was  quite  cocl,  she  decided  to 
wear  her  white  opera  coat,"  etc  The  speaker  will  make  several 
opportunities  for  introducing  mention  of  the  bnll,  and  whenever 
she  says  anything  about  the  ball,  all  the  players  must  jump  up  and 
change  places,  the  spinner  trying  to  secure  one  for  herself  in  the 
general  confusion.  One  odd  player  will  be  left  without  a  place,  and 
she  becomes  spinner.  When  boys  are  playing,  they  may  appropri- 
ately take  the  parts  of  carriage,  horses,  footmen,  the  escort,  etc 
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^^^^^L  NUMBERS  CHANGE 

^^^^^^^^^*  (S<^e  abo  Exchange.) 

I        to  ta  30  or  more  players. 

Parlor;  playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  stand  in  alarge  circle  and  are  numbered  consecutivet" 
One  player  takes  his  place  in  the  center.    He  calls  two  numbers,  and 
the  players  whose  numbers  are  called  must  change  places  while  the 
center  player  tries  to  secure  one  of  their  places.     The  one  who  Is 
left  without  a  place  changes  places  wllh  the  center  player. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM.—  Tliis  game  may  be  adapted  by  select- 
ing two  players  as  chasers,  who  take  their  places  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  These  players  are  not  blindfolded,  as  in  the  parlor  form  of  the 
game.  All  of  the  other  players  arc  seated,  having  been  numbered. 
The  teacher  calls  two  numbers,  when  the  players  bearing  those 
numbers  must  rise  at  once  and  exchange  seats,  the  two  chasers 
trying  to  catch  them  before  they  can  get  to  their  seats. 

When  a  game  is  played  imder  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
permissible  for  the  chaser  to  take  a  vacant  seat ;  he  must  catch  the 
player  who  is  running  for  il.  No  player,  having  once  left  his  own 
seat,  may  return  to  it,  but  must  keep  up  the  chase  until  he  is  caught 
or  reaches  the  seat  for  which  he  is  running. 

This  game  gives  opporlunity  for  some  very  live!]'  cha^ng,  with  good  runniiig 
and  dodgiag  up  and  down  ihe  aisles,  .\siiia1l  runniDggamcsin  the  classroom, 
ihe  seated  players  should  keep  their  feel  out  of  the  aisles. 

For  youDg  children  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  have  only  one  chaaer.  It 
generally  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  game  to  have  a  general  exchange  of  seals 
ai  the  opening  of  the  game,  immediately  after  the  numbers  have  been  assigned, 
and  before  the  chasing  is  commenced,  as  then  the  person  who  calls  the  numbers 

U  a  loss  to  know  how  near  or  distant  those  called  may  be  in  relation  to  each 
and  this  elemenl  adda  much  to  the  sport  of  the  game. 


Kg^! 


OBSERVATION 

5  to  (Jo  players. 

Parlor;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  a  test  of  visual  memory.     When  played  in  a  parlor.^ 
iU  the  players  are  seated  except  one,  wWi  ^aa^ea  wo\aA  ^^"^^"3  «(, 
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a  plate,  on  which  are  from  six  to  twenty  objectSi  all  different  These 
may  include  such  things  as  a  key,  spool  of  thready  pencil,  cracker, 
piece  of  cake,  ink  bottle,  napkin  ring,  small  vase,  eta  The  more 
muform  the  size  and  color  of  the  objects  the  more  difficult  will  be  the 
test.  The  player  who  carries  the  tray  will  pass  at  the  pace  of  an 
ordinary  walk  aroimd  the  circle,  giving  each  player  an  opportimity 
to  look  at  the  objects  only  so  long  as  they  are  passing  before  him. 
It  is  not  allowable  to  look  longer  than  this.  The  observer  miist 
then  at  once  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  names  of  as  many 
of  the  objects  as  he  can  remember.  The  player  wins  who  writes 
correctly  the  longest  list 

It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  have  the  artides  GQ  a  table  and 
the  players  all  pass  in  a  line  before  them. 

nr  XHS  SCHOOLROQH.—  The  objects  should  be  placed  on.  the 
teacher's  desk,  so  shielded  that  pupils  cannot  see  them  except  as 
they  march  past  the  desk.  This  they  should  do,  returning  at  once 
to  their  seats  and  writing  the  list.  Used  in  this  way,  the  game  may 
be  made  to  correlate  with  nature  study,  the  objects  to  be  observed 
being  grasses,  shells,  leaves,  stones,  woods,  etc. 

ODD  MAN'S  GAP 

to  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Twelve  players  make  the  best-sized  group  for  this  game;  where 
there  are  more  players,  they  should  be  divided  into  small  groups. 
All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  considerable 
space  between  each  two.  The  odd  man  stands  in  the  center.  Each 
player  is  provided  with  a  stick  about  two  feet  in  length;  canes  or 
wands  may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  but  the  shorter  sticks  are  better; 
they  may  be  whittled  from  branches  or  bits  of  wood,  and  should  not 
be  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  odd  man  tosses  his  cap  or  a  cloth 
bag  toward  the  circle.  The  players  endeavor  to  catch  it  on  their 
sticks,  and  keep  it  moving  from  one  to  another,  so  as  to  evade  the 
odd  man,  who  tries  to  recover  his  pro])erty.  Should  he  succeed,  he 
changes  places  with  the  one  from  whom  he  recovered  it.  The  sticks 
must  be  kept  upright  in  the  air.  A  dropped  cap  may  be  picked  up 
only  by  hand,  not  on  a  stick.    The  sticks  miist  always  be  held 
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upright.     An  old  slifif  hat,  or  a  cap  or  bag  wired  around  the  edge 
to  keep  it  spread  open,  makes  the  best  game. 
This  game  holds  the  interest  of  the  players  intently  and  is  full  of 


OLD  BUZZARD 

JO  or  more  players. 

Playground. 

This  Is  one  of  the  old  dramatic  games,  probably  better  known  in  America 
(han  any  olher  of  this  type. 

Oai  player  is  chosen  to  represent  the  "Old  Buzzard";  another 
layer  represents  a  hen,  and  the  remainder  are  chickens.  All  the 
layers  circle  around  the  buzzard,  saying  in  chorus :  — 

"Chickany,  chiekany,  crany  crow; 
1  went  to  iht  well  to  wash  my  toe; 
And  when  1  came  back  a  chicken  was  gone." 

fihenfinishesbyaskiogalonc,"  What  o'clock  is  it,  old  buzzard?" 
be  buzzard  crouches  on  the  ground  during  the  repetition  of  the 
,  going  through  the  pantomime  of  building  a  fire  with  sticks, 
i  in  answer  to  the  question  may  name  any  hour,  as  eight  o'clock, 
|ne  o'clock,  ten  o'clock.    So  long  as  the  buzzard  does  not  say 
reive  o'clock,  the  players  ;intinue  to  circle  around,  repeating  the 
rse,  the  final  question  being  asked  each  lime  by  a  different  player, 
until  the  buzzard  finally  says,  "Twelve  o'clock!"    When  this 
occurs,  the  ring  stands  still,  and  the  following  dialogue  takes  place 
between  the  buzzard  and  the  hen;  — 
Hen.   Old  buzzard,  old  buzzard,  what  are  you  doing? 
.  Bus.    Picking  up  sticks. 

^^^mSen.   What  do  you  want  the  sticks  for? 
^^■fus.     To  build  a  fire. 
^^^Hfen.   What  are  you  building  a  fire  for? 
^^^Kfius.     To  broil  a  chicken. 
^^^Hfff  n.    Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  chicken? 
^^^fBuz.    Out  of  your  flock  I 
^^^xhe  buzzard,  who  keeps  a  crouching  attitude  with  face  downc) 

during  this  dialogue,  suddenly  rises  on  the  last  words  sjvd  c'^'a^K^ 
the  players,  who  scatter  precipilale\y.    V]\iea  a.  ^«j«t  Na  »ajj- 
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turedi  the  buzzard  brings  him  back,  lays  him  down,  and  dresses 
him  for  dinner,  while  the  rest  of  the  players  group  around.  The 
buzzard  asks  of  the  captured  chicken,  "Will  you  be  picked  or 
scraped?"  and  goes  through  the  motions  of  picking  feathers  or 
scaling  fish,  as  the  chicken  decides.  The  buzzard  then  asks, 
"  Will  you  be  pickled  or  salted  ?  "  "  Will  you  be  roasted  or  stewed  ?  " 
each  time  administering  to  the  recumbent  chicken  the  appropriate 
manipulations.  At  the  end  he  drags  the  victim  to  a  comer,  and 
the  game  goes  on  with  the  remainder  of  the  players. 


OLD  MAN  TAG 


10  io  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 


The  players  are  in  groups  of  two  rows  each,  which  play  together. 
These  two  rows  face  away  from  each  other.    Thus  the  first  and  sec- 
ond row  will  turn  respectively 
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to  the  right  and  left,  with  their 
feet  in  the  aisles,  toward  which 
they  then  face.  This  will  leave 
a  free  aisle  between  them,  in 
which  the  "  old  man"  may  run 
about.  The  third  and  fourth 
rows  play  together,  facing  away 
from  each  other,  and  leaving  a 
free  aisle  for  their  old  man  or 
tagger.  This  will  bring  the 
second  and  third  rows  with 
their  feet  in  the  same  aisle. 
For  each  group  one  player  is 
selected  to  be  old  man  or  tagger.  The  teacher  gives  a  signal, 
whereupon  all  of  the  players  stand.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  for  the  old  man  to  tag  any  player  who  is  standing.  The 
players  may  avoid  this  by  sitting  whenever  the  old  man 
approaches  them.  Should  he  succeed  in  tagging  any  player, 
that  player  must  remain  seated  until  the  end  of  the  game, 
but  any  player  who  sits  to  escape  tagging  must  rise  again  as  soon 


Old  Man  Tag 


I 


a  the  oW  man  has  moved  away  from  his  vicraity.     The  player  is 
considered  lo  have  won  who  longest  avoids  the  old  man. 

Children  3r~  very  fond  of  this  gome  in  many  grades,  and  it  may  be  made  very 
lively,  the  ^y  cian  dodging  rapidly  up  and  down  his  aisle,  and  the  other  pUy 
eis  bobbJDv  quiclily  up  and  dowa  from  their  seats. 
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OLD  WOMAN  FROM   THE  WOOD 

(For  boys,  see  Trades.) 
to  60  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  playground;  schoolroom. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  even  parties,  which  face  each 
other  from  a  short  distance.  One  party  advances  toward  the  other, 
remarking,  "Here  comes  an  old  woman  from  the  wood."  The 
second  party  answers,  "What  canst  thee  do?"  whereupon  the  old 
woman  replies,  "Do  anything!"  The  second  party  then  says, 
"Workaway!"  whereupon  all  the  players  in  the  first  party  proceed 
to  imitate  some  occupation  in  which  an  old  woman  might  engage, 
and  which  they  have  previously  agreed  on  among  themselves,  such 
as  sewing,  sweeping,  knitting,  digging  a  garden,  chopping  wood, 
kneadmg  bread,  stirring  cake,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  The  opposite 
party  tries  to  guess  from  this  pantomime  the  occupation  indicated. 
Should  they  guess  correctly,  they  have  a  turn  to  perform  in  the  same 
way.  Should  they  be  unable  to  guess  correctly,  the  first  party 
retires,  decides  on  another  action,  and  returns.  This  form  of  the 
game  is  generally  played  by  girls.     Boys  play  the  same  game  with 

ifferent  dialogue  under  the  name  of "  Trades. " 

When  played  in  a  playground  or  gymnasium,  where  there  is  free 

;e  for  running,  a  successful  guess  should  be  followed  by  a  chase  of 

actors  by  the  guessing  party,  any  players  caught  before  a 

designated  goal  line  is  reached  having  to  join  the  party  of  their 

captors.    The  party  wins  which  secures  all  of  the  players. 

OYSTER   SHELL 

to  too  ptayers. 
tyground;  gymnasium. 

Two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  across  the  center  of  the  ^.I-k^^^wssA, 
with  a  space  of  ten  feet  between  them,  ■wVixcV  \s.  acva.x';^  \,ct\\\sc^' 
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At  a  considerable  distance  beyond  each  line,  and  paralld  to  it,  a 
second  line  is  drawn,  the  space  beyond  being  a  tefuge  for  any 
{dayers  of  the  party  belonging  to  that  side.  This  second  line 
should  preferably  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  startii^ 
line,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  a  good  chase  during  the 
game. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  which  take  place 
(Sie  on  either  side  of  the  neutral  territory.  Each  party  chooses  a 
color,  light  or  dark,  corresponding  to  the  light  or  dark  side  of  an 
oyster  shell  or  some  other  small  object  which  is  used  in  the  game. 

A  neutral  odd  player  who  acts  as  leader  takes  his  place  in  the 
center  of  the  neutral  territory  and  tosses  the  oyster  shell  into, 
the  air.  If  there  be  no  such  leader  available,  the  parties  may 
choose  captains  to  toss  the  shell  alternately.  The  shdl  is  allowed 
to  fall  on  the  ground.  If  the  light  side  falls  upward,  the  light 
party  must  turn  and  run  for  the  goal  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ground,  the  other  party  chasing  them.  Any  one  captured  (tf^ged) 
must  carry  his  captor  hack  to  his  home  goal  on  his  back.  A  party 
scores  one  point  for  each  prisoner  caught.  These  may  be  easily 
counted,  as  the  prisoners  carry  their  victors  home  pick-a-hack. 
The  party  first  scoring  fifty  or  one  hundred  points  (according  to 
the  number  of  players)  wins  the  game;  or  the  winners  may  be 
determined  by  the  largest  score  when  the  game  ends. 

Because  of  the  carrying  home  of  the  victors  by  the  players  who  are  caught, 
it  is  advisable  that  some  me&ns  be  adapted  to  have  opponents  of  nearly  equal 
siKc.  This  is  easily  done  by  having  the  playeis  line  up  according  to  size  at  the 
opening  of  the  game  and  assigned  alternately  to  the  different  sides.  In  any 
event,  the  tall  flyers  should  be  placed  opposite  each  other,  and  the  smaller 
players  vis-a-vis. 

This  game  is  from  the  andent  Greeks,  and  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a 
custom  of  exiling  wrangling  political  opponents  by  writing  their  names  on  an 
oyster  shell  and  sending  from  the  city  the  one  whose  name  fell  uppermost  when 
the  shell  was  tossed.    Some  modem  adaptations  are  heie  given. 

PAR 

10  lo  30  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  leapfn^  game  in  which  the  distance  of  the  back 
/rom  the  jumping  line  is  advanced  after  each  round  a  "foot  and  a 
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"  measured  in  a  certain  way  called  a  "par."  The  game  starts 
the  back  at  a  given  distance  from  the  line.  After  each  player 
"  overed,"  the  back  places  one  foot  with  the  outer  edge  on  the 
line  on  which  he  has  been  standing,  puts  the  heel  of  the  other  foot 
against  the  instep  so  that  the  second  foot  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  and  marks  a  new  line  at  the  point  where  the  toes  come. 
The  new  line  is  thus  the  length  of  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  first 
line,  plus  the  width  of  the  other  foot  at  the  instep.  The  playere 
then  leap  again  from  the  starting  line,  and  as  the  back  moves 
farther  away,  they  add  to  Iheir  leaps  each  time,  as  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  greater  distance,  as  follows;  (i)  leap;  {2)  hop  and 
leap;  (3)  hop  twice  and  leap;  {4)  hop  three  times  and  leap;  (5) 
hop,  skip,  jump,  and  leap. 
Any  player  failing  to  "over"  changes  places  with  the  back. 
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PARTNER  TAG 

to  100  players. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors;  schoolroom. 

All  of  the  players  but  two  hook  arms  in  couples.  Of  the  two 
who  are  free,  one  is  It  or  chaser,  and  the  other  the  runner.  The 
runner  may  save  himself  by  locking  arms  with  either  member  of 
any  couple  he  chooses.  Whenever  he  does  so,  the  third  party  of 
that  group  becomes  runner  and  must  save  himself  in  like  manner. 
If  the  runner  be  tagged  at  any  time,  he  becomes  It  or  chaser;  and 
the  chaser  becomes  ruimer. 

To  get  the  proper  sport  into  this  game,  the  couples  should  nm 
and  twist  and  resort  to  any  reasonable  maneuver  to  c!ude  the  runner, 
who  is  liable  at  any  time  to  lock  arms  with  one  of  them  and  so 
make  the  other  a  runner. 

For  large  numbers  there  should  be  more  than  one  nmner  and 
chaser. 

PEBBLE  CHASE 

to  JO  or  more  players. 

mnasium;  playground;  out  0/ doors. 

One  player,  who  is  the  leader,  holds  a  smalV  ^\i\Ac\wX'N«RXi."&A 
of  bis  hands,  while  the  others  aland  gioM^ei.  ascMsA^ra 
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each  with  his  hands  extended,  palm  to  palm.  The  leader  puts  his 
hands  between  the  palms  of  each  player,  ostensibly  to  drop  therein 
the  pebble  which  he  holds,  as  in  the  game  called  "  Button,  button. " 
The  player  who  receives  the  pebble  is  chased  by  the  others,  and 
may  only  be  saved  by  returning  to  the  leader  and  giving  the 
pebble  to  him«  This  chase  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  players 
suspect  who  has  the  pebble.  Each  player  should  therefore  watch 
intently  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  others  to  detect  who  gets  it, 
and  inmiediatdy  that  he  suspects  one,  start  to  chase  him.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  interest  of  the  player  who  gets  the  pebble  to  conceal 
that  fact  imtil  the  attention  of  the  group  is  distracted  from  him, 
when  he  may  slip  away  and  get  a  good  start  before  he  is  detected. 
He  may  do  this  whenever  he  sees  fit,  but  may  not  delay  after  the 
leader  has  passed  the  last  pair  of  hands.  The  leader  will  help  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  who  has  the  pebble  by  passing  his  hands  between 
those  of  the  entire  group,  even  though  he  should  have  dropped  the 
pebble  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  first  players. 

If  the  pebble  holder  gets  back  to  the  leader  and  gives  him  the 
pebble  before  being  tagged,  he  continues  with  the  group.  If 
the  pebble  holder  is  caught  before  he  can  get  back  to  the  leader, 
he  must  pay  a  forfeit  or  change  places  with  the  leader,  whichever 
method  is  decided  on  before  the  game  opens. 

In  a  crowded  playground  it  is  well  to  require  that  the  chasers 
follow  over  exactly  the  same  route  as  the  pebble  man.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  game  is  more  successful  if  limited  to  ten  players 
to  a  group. 

This  game  is  from  the  modern  Greeks.  It  is  found  to  bear  transplanting 
excellently,  being  full  of  interest  and  sport. 


PINCH-O 

$  to  SO  or  more  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground. 

This  is  a  game  of  chase,  an  advancing  line  (rank)  of  players 
turning  and  fleeing  from  an  odd  player  in  front  of  them  when  a 
signal  is  given.  The  players  in  the  advancing  line  pass  a  " Pinch" 
(band  pressure)  from  one  to  another  along  the  line,  the  end  players 
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calling  out  "  Pinch  I"  and  "O  l"  respectively  at  the  start  and  finish 
of  this  performance.  The  "  O  "  is  the  signal  for  the  chaser  to  start. 
The  chaser  therefore  watches  the  hands  carefully  to  detect  the 
pressure  and  know  when  il  is  approaching  the  end;  the  other 
players  naturally  try  to  conceal  this  passing  of  hand  pressure, 
delaying  or  hastening  it  to  take  the  chaser  unaware. 

The  player  who  is  It  walks  backward,  being  about  ten  feet  in 
front  of  the  others,  who  advance  slowly  forward  in  a  line,  holding 
hands.  The  player  on  one  end  of  the  line  calls  "Pinch!"  and  at 
once  squeezes  or  pinches  the  hand  of  the  player  standing  next. 
This  player  slightly  presses  the  hand  of  ihe  one  on  his  other  side, 
and  so  on  across  the  line  until  the  pressure  is  felt  by  the  last  player  on 
the  opposite  end,  who  at  once  calls  out  "OI"  Immediately  that 
the  "  O  "  is  heard,  the  entire  line  is  liable  £o  be  tagged  by  the  one  who 
is  walking  backward  in  front  of  them,  and  they  therefore  instantly 
turn  and  run  for  "home,"  a  place  determined  beyond  certain 
boundaries  at  one  end  of  the  ground.  The  one  who  is  It  gives 
chase,  and  any  one  tagged  by  him  must  join  him  in  tagging  the 
players  wiien  the  game  is  repeated.  The  game  ends  when  all  are 
caught,  the  last  player  to  be  caught  being  the  winner,  and  taking 

P"'m  part  of  the  odd  player  for  the  neiit  round, 
PITCH  PEBBLE 
4I0  w  players. 

Out  0/  doors;  seashore. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  pebbles,  shells,  or  nuts, 
player  having  two  or  four  of  such  articles.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  lo  throw  these  pebbles  into  a  hole  about  foiu-  inches  in  diameter, 
which  should  be  made  in  the  ground.  The  first  part  of  the  game  is 
concerned  with  determining  the  order  in  which  the  players  shall 
take  turns.  Ten  feet  from  the  hole  a  place  is  marked,  from  which 
Ihe  players  throw  in  turn  until  each  has  had  enough  turns  to  have 
thrown  all  of  his  pebbles.  The  one  who  has  succeeded  in  landing 
a  pebble  nearest  the  hole  becomes  the  first  player,  and  takes  his 
stand  on  a  second  mark  drawn  one  fourth  nearer  the  hole,  all  the 
players  meanwhile  having  gathered  up  their  pebbles  a^avn,  TWsr. 
are  all  given  lo  Ibe  successful  player,  and  \ie  ^Vi,c\wa'CQ&m\a».tsi»a 
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toward  the  hde,  becoming  the  owner  of  as  many  as  fall  into  the  hole. 
Any  pebbles  that  do  not  go  in  the  hole  are  gathered  up  by  the 
[dayer  who  in  the  original  throwing  came  out  second  in  trying  to 
get  near  the  hole,  and  he,  in  turn,  throws  these  in  mass,  standing' 
aiao  at  the  nearer  throwing  point  from  which  his  predecessor  threw. 
All  of  the  players  take  turns  in  this  way  until  all  of  the  pebbles  have 
been  appropriated.  The  player  wins  who  gets  the  most  pebbles. 
Pebbles  won  &ie  not  thrown  again,  but  kept  for  sa>ie. 
For  good  players  the  distances  from  the  hde  may  be  increased. 


POISON 


JO  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Gymnasium;  playground;  seashore. 


A  circle  is  marked  on  the  floor  or  ground  considerably  smaller 
than  an  outer  circle  formed  by  the  players,  clasping  hands.  Each 
player  tries,  by  pulling  or  pushing,  to  induce  the  others  to  step 
within  the  smaller  circle,  but 
endeavors  to  keep  out  of  it 
himself.  Any  one  who 
touches  the  ground  within 
the  inner  circle,  if  only  with 
one  foot,  is  said  to  be 
poisoned.  As  soon  as  this 
happens,  the  player  or 
players  so  poisoned  become 
catchers;  the  other  players 
shout  "  Poisoned !"  and  at 
once  break  the  circle  and  run 
for  safety,  which  consists  in 
Poison  standing  on  wood.    The  mer- 

est chip  will  answer,  and 
growing  things  are  not  counted  wood.  If  played  in  a  gymna- 
sium, iron  may  give  immimity  instead  of  wood.  Any  one  caught 
before  reaching  safety,  or  in  changing  places  afterward,  joins 
the  catchers,  and  when  all  have  been  caught,  the  ring  is  once 
more  sunomuieA. 
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E  POISON  SNAKE 

to  to  30  or  more  players. 
Gymnasium;  playground, 
t  The  players  join  hands  to  form  a  circle.  About  fifteen  Isdiaa 
Uubs  or  tenpins  are  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  with  spaces 
between  Ihem  in  which 
a  player  might  step. 
The  players  then  try, 
by  pushing  or  puliing 
their  comrades  by 
means  of  the  clasped 
hands,  to  make  them 
knock  over  the  clubs. 
Any  player  who  over- 
turns a  club  or  who 
tmdasps  hands  must 
at  once  leave  the  circle, 
the  dub  being  replaced. 
The  first  players  so 
leaving  start  a  "  scrub' ' 
circle;  players  dis- 
qualified in  the  scrub 

drde  start  another  in  their  turn,  etc  The  player  wins  who  19 
left  in  the  original  circle.  Where  several  cirdes  have  been  formed, 
the  several  wiimers  may  form  a  circle  at  the  dose  and  play  to 
determine  the  final  winner. 

This  game  has  possibilities  for  much  sport  and  skill.  The  agility  with 
which  playere  leap  over  or  pass  between  the  clubs  is  as  imponanl  a  part  of  the 
game  as  the  pulling  and  pushing.  The  clubs  should  be  sufficiently  scattered 
to  make  il  possible  for  a  player  to  save  himself  in  tliis  way.  Children  may 
need  to  have  this  feature  of  the  game  pointed  out  to  them.  The  game  ts  equally 
interestiDg  to  children  or  adults,  but  obviously  requires  gymnasium  auita  few 
jirls  or  women. 

POM  POM  PULLAWAY 
flo  JO  or  more  players. 
of  dm 
This  game  is  often  played  between  the  curbings  of  a  cvt^  ?fcttsiS.^ 
,  but  is  suitable  lot  any  open  play  space  wUch  aAi&.\\.£.  ol  V«o^ 
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dratm  across  it  with  a  space  of  from  thiity  to  fifty  feet  between 
them.  All  players  stand  on  one  side  behind  one  of  the  dividing 
lines,  except  one  player  who  is  It  and  who  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  open  ground.  He  calls  any  player  by  name  and  adds  a  formula, 
aabdow: — 

"John  Smith,  Pom  Pom  PuIlBinjI 
Come  &WB.y,  or  I'll  fetdi  you  away  I* 

Whereupon  the  player  named  must  run  across  the  open  opace  to 
the  safety  line  on  the  opposite  side,  the  one  who  is  It  trying  mean- 
while to  catch  him  before  he  reaches  that  line.  If  he  gets  over 
safely,  he  remains  there  until  all  of  his  comrades  have  joined  him 
or  have  been  caught.  Any  one  caught  by  the  one  who  is  It  joins 
the  latter  in  helping  to  catch  other  players  as  they  dash  across  the 
open  space,  but  the  one  originally  It  remains  the  caller  throughout 
the  game.  After  all  of  the  uncaugbt  players  have  crossed  to  one 
side,  they  try  in  the  same  way  to  return  to  their  first  goaL  The 
first  one  to  be  caught  is  It  for  the  next  game. 

Players  should  give  the  diaser  as  much  difficulty  as  possible  id  catdiing 
them  by  making  feints  in  one  direction  and  suddenly  lunning  in  another,  or  by 
running  diagonally  instead  of  straight  across,  etc. 


POOR  PUSSY 

S  to  ao  ptayen. 

Parlor. 

The  players  sit  in  a  drcle,  except  one  irbo  is  chosen  (or  Pool 
Pussy.  Pussy  kneels  in  front  of  any  player  and  miaous. 
This  person  must  stroke  or  pat  Pussy's  head  and  say, 
"Poor  Pussyl  Poor  Pussyl  Poor  Pussyl"  repeating  the  words 
three  times,  all  without  smiling.  If  the  player  who  is  petting  Puss 
smiles,  he  must  change  places  with  Puss.  The  Puss  may  resort  to 
any  variations  in  the  music  of  the  miaou,  or  in  attitude  or  expression, 
to  induce  the  one  who  is  petting  to  smile. 

This  may  be  made  one  of  tbe  most  amusing  games  for  adults  at  a  house 
party.  The  writer  has  seen  some  of  tbe  most  dignified  profes^onal  ptopit 
laughing  untD  tbe  tears  came  while  play'Qg  this  simple  little  game. 
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POTATO  RACES 


Foot  foims  of  Pota'a  Race  are  here  given  a. 
Potato  Race  I.      Individual   competition; 


w 


follows;— 

ilea  of  Amateur  Athletic 
DnioD  of  the  United  Slates.  Placing  potatoes  oa  marked  spots;  gBtheiiog 
them  up  not  a  part  of  the  game. 

Potato  Race  II.    Team  competition.     One  player  places  the  pot&toes 
on  spots;  the  next  gathers  them  up,  etc. 

Potato  Shuttle  Relay,     Rules  of  Girls'  Branch,  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League,  New  York  City.    Allemale  placing  and  gathering  up. 
Potato  Spoon  Race.     Only  gathering  up  of  potatoes. 


POTATO  RACE— I 

(for  incUvidual  competiton) 
» to  60  or  more  ^yers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  simpler  and  usual  Potato  Race  Is  played  in  two  forms:  (I),  the 

players  competing  as  individuals;  and  (II),  competing  as  teams.  The 
following  description  is  for  individual  competition ;  the  team  game  is  described 
as  Potato  Race  II.  There  are  other  forms  of  playing  ilie  individual  game; 
the  one  given  here  is  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

The  competitors  should  each  wear  a  large  number  pinned  across 
the  shoulders  on  the  back,  where  it  may  be  read  plainly  by  the  judges. 
The  competition  is  carried  on  in  heats,  as  many  players  as  the 
pl&ying  space  will  allow  playing  in  each  heat.  Potatoes  should  be 
used,  or  blocks  of  wood  are  officially  permissible.  These  wooden 
blocks  may  be  secured  of  potato  shape,  and  are  belter  than  those  of 
cubical  form,  as  the  latter  are  apt  to  land  on  the  comers  and  boimd. 

A  starting  line  is  drawn  across  the  ground-  At  right  angles  to  it  a 
row  of  potatoes  is  placed  for  each  player  in  the  heat.  The  potatoes 
should  be  two  yards  apart  and  eight  in  number.  (This  istheoffidaJ 
number  and  distance  for  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union;  the  number 
varies  in  unofficial  games,  but  should  be  equal  forthe  different  rows.) 
The  first  potato  should  be  two  yards  from  the  receptacle,  which  is 
usually  placed  on  the  starting  line,  one  beside  each  competitor. 
This  receptacle  should  be  a  pail,  basket,  box,  or  can.  The  official 
dimensions  of  the  A.  A.  U.  call  for  its  being  not  over  two  feet  in 
height,  with  an  opening  not  over  thirty-six  iachcs  iti  ^:\TC^i^&«eoK.t. 
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In  handicap  events  the  starting  mark  is  paid  from  the  rear  of  the  can. 
The  potatoes  are  replaced  on  the  marks  before  the  beginning  of  each 
heaty  the  game  in  this  form  consisting  solely  of  gathering  them  up, 
not  in  placing  them.  There  is  no  rule  against  tossing  a  potato  into 
the  receptacle,  but  it  is  poor  policy  to  do  so,  as  it  increases  the 
risks  of  failure. 

The  contestants  start,  as  for  a  race,  in  response  to  the  starter's 
signals, "  On  your  marks  1"  "  Get  set  1"  "  Go  1"  The  game  consists 
in  picking  up  the  potatoes  one  at  a  time  and  placing  them  in  the 
receptacle.  The  potatoes  may  be  picked  up  in  any  order  desired.  A 
potato  dropped,  however,  must  be  picked  up  before  another  potato 
be  touched,  or  the  player  is  disqualified.  Similarly,  a  potato  missing 
the  receptacle  or  bounding  out  of  it  must  be  placed  in  it  before  the 
next  potato  be  touched,  or  the  player  is  disqualified.  When  all 
the  potatoes  have  been  placed  in  the  receptacle,  the  player  finishes 
by  dashing  across  a  finish  line,  atape,  or  strand  of  worsted,  stretched 
five  feet  back  of  the  receptacle.  As  in  all  races  in  athletic  form, 
a  player  is  disqualified  for  interfering  with  any  other  competitor, 
or  for  touching  the  finish  tape  with  the  hands  or  arms :  the  tape 
should  be  breasted.  The  winners  in  each  heat  play  a  final  race; 
or,  with  large  numbers  competing,  semi-finals  before  the  finals. 
Where  small  numbers  are  competing,  those  finishing  first,  second, 
and  even  third,  may  be  entered  for  the  final  trials.  In  case  of  a  tie, 
both  competitors  are  entered  for  the  next  (final,  or  semi-final)  heat, 
or,  if  tied  in  the  final  heat,  the  tied  competitors  play  again. 

POTATO  RACE  — II 

(Team  competition) 

JO  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  seashore. 

The  first  description  here  given  is  for  an  informal  game.  This 
is  followed  by  the  rules  for  strict  athletic  procedure. 

The  ground  is  marked  oflF  with  a  starting  line.  At  right  angles 
to  it  are  marked  two  or  more  rows  of  spots  according  to  the  number 
of  teams  competing,  the  spots  being  from  three  to  six  feet  apart, 
each  row  containing  from  six  to  ten.  On  each  spot  is  placed  a 
potato;  or  a  stone,  block  of  irood.  or  anv  other  object  may  be  sul> 
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!tuted ;  on  the  seashore  bathing  slippers  may  be  used.  Potato- 
shaped  blocks  of  wood  may  be  had  as  substitutes  for  potatoes,  and 
are  better  than  cubical  bloclis,  which  are  apt  to  land  on  the  comers 
and  bound. 

The  playere  are  divided  evenly  into  competing  groups  which 
line  up  in  single  file  behind  the  starting  line,  each  file  being  in  lint 
with  one  of  the  rows  of  potatoes.  Beside  the  leader  of  each  file 
is  a.  bos  or  basket ;  or  a  circle  may  be  drawn  on  the  ground  instead. 
At  a  signal  each  leader  runs  forward,  picks  up  a  potato,  brmgs  it 
back  and  puts  it  in  the  box,  goes  for  another,  etc.,  until  all  the 
potatoes  in  his  row  have  been  gathered  in.  He  may  pick  them  up 
in  any  order  that  he  chooses.  Immediately  that  the  fast  potato  is 
placed,  this  player  touches  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  next  player 
in  his  file,  and  at  once  leaves  the  playing  space;  he  should  not  line 
up  again  with  his  team.  The  next  player  in  the  file  starts  out 
immediately  on  receiving  the  "touch  off,"  replaces  the  potatoes 
one  at  a  time,  and  touches  off  the  next  player,  who  gathers  them  in, 
and  so  on,  alternately,  imtil  each  player  has  had  his  turn.  The 
team  wins  whose  last  player  is  the  first  to  dash  back  over  the  starting 
line. 

For  an  athletic  contest  for  adulls,  the  following  rules  are  tyjMCal: — 
There  should  be  eight  potatoes  for  each  team,  placed  two  yards  apart,  the 
first  potato  two  yards  froai  the  receptacle.  The  receptacle  should  be  either  m 
pftil,  basket,  l»i,  or  can,  not  over  two  feet  in  height,  having  an  opening  not 
over  thirty-sLt  inches  in  circumference.  The  finish  line  b  a  "tape"  {strand 
of  worsted)  stretched  parallel  with  the  starting  line  and  dve  yards  back  of  the 
receptacle.  There  should  be  a  judge  of  foub  for  each  team  and  two  judges  at 
finish.    Fouls  are:  — 

I.  Not  placing  a  potato  accurately  on  the  spot, 

a.  Leaving  a  potato  outside  the  receptacle  instead  of  in  it,  whether  it  be 
dropped  there  or  bound  out. 

3.  Starting  over  the  line  without  or  before  the  "touch  oft." 

A  foul  corrected  before  the  next  step  in  the  game  be  taken  does  not  score 
as  B  foul.  The  teams  win  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  places  in  the  order  of 
finisfaing,  if  there  be  no  fouls.  Where  fouls  have  been  scored,  the  team  finishing 
first,  with  the  fewest  number  of  fouls,  has  firel  place,  etc.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the 
tied  teams  must  play  again  to  determine  the  winner. 

Teuna  OnUr  of  Finishing  Fouli  Order  of  Winning 

A  c  o  First  place 

B  t  4  Third  place 

4  fi  'BQ\ii\Nii^aas 
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POTATO  SHUTTLE  RELAY 

20  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  seashore. 

This  first  description  is  for  an  informal  game.  This  is  followed 
by  rules  for  an  athletic  contest. 

This  is  a  form  of  potato  race  suitable  for  large  numbers.  The 
ground  is  marked  off  with  two  starting  lines,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  ground.  At  even  intervals  between  these  two  lines  a  row  of 
from  four  to  ten  spots  should  be  clearly  marked  on  the  ground, 
each  row  forming  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  starting  lines.  There 
should  be  as  many  rows  of  this  kind  as  there  are  teams. 

On  the  first  spot  of  each  row  should  be  placed  a  box,  basket, 
or  pail,  and  in  it  three  or  more  potatoes,  according  to  the  number 
of  spots.  Stones  may  be  used,  blocks  of  wood,  or  any  other  uni- 
form objects  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes,  but  the  latter  are  best. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  equal  groups,  and  each 
group  is  subdivided  as  for  a  shuttle  relay  into  two  divisions.  One 
division  of  each  group  stands  in  single  file  behind  the  starting  line 
at  one  end  of  the  ground,  the  other  division  facing  it  in  single 
file  behind  the  opposite  starting  line.  Between  the  two  divisions 
should  stretch  the  row  of  spots.  The  receptacle  should  be  on 
the  spoi  near  the  first  runner. 

At  a  signal,  the  first  runner  of  each  team  starts  over  the  line, 
takes  a  potato  from  the  box,  places  it  on  the  first  spot,  returns, 
gets  another  potato,  places  it  on  another  spot,  and  so  on  until  all 
are  placed;  he  need  not  observe  strictly  the  consecutive  order  of 
the  spots.  He  then  runs  forward  and  touches  the  outstretched 
hand  of  the  first  runner  in  the  opposite  file  of  his  team.  This 
runner  must  pick  up  the  potatoes  and  replace  them  in  the  box  one 
at  a  time,  and  then  "touch  off"  the  player  facing  him  in  the  opposite 
file.  Each  player,  as  he  finishes  his  part  ("touches  off"  the  next 
runner),  should  leave  the  running  space  entirely  and  not  line  up 
with  his  team.  The  h'ne  nearest  the  box  serves  as  a  finish  line,  and 
the  team  wins  whose  last  runner,  having  replaced  the  last  potato, 
is  first  to  get  over  this  line. 

If  a  potato  be  dropped,  the  runner  must  pick  it  up  and  replace 
it  in  the  box  or  on  the  spot,  then  make  his  play  over  again. 


The  dbove  description  is  for  a  comparatively  infomial  game.  For  a  slricl 
itli le tic  oth test  for  junior  players  the  following  rules,  used  by  the  Girls'  Branch 
0/  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  New  York  City,  are  given:  — 

The  laying  oul  of  the  grounds  should  be  for  four  spots  in  each  row,  two  yards 
betweeo  each,  with  the  starting  lines  two  yards  back  of  the  first  and  fourth 
spots.  The  fvceptacle  is  placed  on  the  spot  nearest  the  first  runnere,  and 
should  be  a  pal!,  basket,  boi,  or  can,  not  over  twenty-four  inches  in  circum- 
ference ai  the  opening.    Three  potatoes  are  used. 

The  first  runners  start  on  signals,  "On  your  marks  I"  "Get  Sell"  (or  "Gel 
ready!")  "Go!"  There  should  be  a  judge  to  score  foub  for  each  division 
of  each  te»m,  and  two  judges  at  the  finish. 

In  case  of  a  tie,  (be  tied  teams  play  again. 

Fouls  consist  in :  r.  Placing  a  potato  otherwise  than  on  the  mark,  a.  Leav- 
ing a  potato  outside  the  receptacle  instead  of  in  it,  whether  it  be  dropped  out- 
»de  or  bound  out.  3.  Starling  over  the  line  without  the  "touch  off."  Any 
foul  corrected  before  going  on  with  (he  next  step  in  the  game  does  nol  score  as 
a  foul.    Teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing,  plus  consideration  of  the  record 

("1  fouls.    Thus,  a  team  finishing  fourth,  with  no  fouls,  would  get  first  place,  if 
e  teams  fioishing  first,  second,  and  third  all  had  fouls. 
POTATO  SPOON  RAGE 
to  60  players, 
'arlor;  playground;  gymnasium. 
This  is  a  form  of  potato  race  that  may  afford  much  amusemeot, 
especially  for  indoor  companies.    The  players  are  divided  into  two 
or  more  groups  which  compete  against  each  other.     Each  group 
lines  up  in  single  file,  so  that  the  leaders  all  toe  a  starting  line. 
Placed  on  the  floor  in  front  of  each  group,  and  stretching  ahead  in 
the  same  direction,  should  be  a  row  of  potatoes  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  feel  apart,  one  for  each  player  in  the  file.     The  larger  and 
the  more  irregular  in  shape  the  potatoes  the  better.    There  should 
be  from  six  to  ten  potatoes  for  each  row.     Each  leader  should  be 
furnished  with  a  teaspoon,  and  beside  the  leader  of  each  file  should 
be  a  pan,  box,  or  basket,  in  which  the  potatoes  are  to  be  ijlaceA- 
I  At  a  signal  each  leader  starts  forward,  takea  u^  a.  ^X^<:i  ^u'Cea 


tam« 

Order  of  Finfahing 

NumbMofFouto 

Order  of  Wianlng 

A 

8 

Fourth  place 

B 

i 

Third  place 

C 

0 

First  place 

D 

3 

Second  [daa 
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spoon,  carries  it  to  the  box  or  basket  beside  his  first  standmg  posit  ion, 
and  places  the  potato  in  it ;  he  then  hands  the  spoon  to  the  next 
player,  and  passes  off  the  playing  field,  not  h'ning  up  again  with  his 
teanL  The  second  player  picks  up  the  next  potato,  puts  it  in  the 
box,  and  so  on,  until  all  have  played,  the  last  one  standing  beside 
the  box  with  the  spoon  held  aloft  as  a  signal  that  he  has  finished. 
It  is  not  allowable  to  touch  the  potato  with  an}rthing  but  the 
spoon.  Should  a  potato  be  touched  otherwise,  the  player  must 
replace  it  and  pick  it  up  again  on  the  spoon.  Should  a  potato 
drop  from  the  spoon,  it  must  be  picked  up  on  the  spoon  where  it 
dropped,  and  the  play  continued  from  that  point. 

PRISONER'S  BASE 

Prisoner's  Base  is  one  of  the  most  popular  games  for  both  boys  and  girls 
who  are  beginning  to  care  for  team  organization,  and  is  capital  for  adults.  It 
gives  opportunity  for  vigorous  exercise  for  all  of  the  players,  for  the  use  of 
much  judgment,  prowess,  and  daring,  and  for  simple  team  or  cooperative  work. 

The  game  is  found  under  many  different  forms.  Several,  which  offer 
marked  or  typical  differences,  each  possessing  distinct  playing  values,  are  given 
here.  These  differences  are  in  (i)  the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  and  (2)  the 
rules  governing  the  players  and  game. 

The  differences  in  the  grounds  may  be  classed  as  follows:  — 

I.  The  entire  playground  divided  in  two  divisions,  one  belonging  to  each 
party,  each  division  having  a  small  pen  for  prisoners  at  the  rear.     (Diagram  I.) 

n.  The  main  part  of  playground  neutral  territory,  with  home  goals  for  the 
opposing  parties  at  opposite  ends,  with  prisons  in,  near,  or  attached  to  them. 
(Diagrams  II,  V.) 

III.  The  main  part  of  playground  neutral  territory,  with  home  goab  for 
both  parties  at  the  same  end,  attached  or  separate,  and  prisons  at  the  oppo- 
site end,  either  (i)  on  the  same  side  of  the  ground  as  the  home  goal,  or  (a)  on 
the  enemy's  side  of  the  ground.     (Diagrams  III-IV.) 

The  rules  for  play  for  the  second  and  third  types  of  ground  are  funda- 
mentally the  same,  though  differing  in  details,  and  they  differ  from  those  for 
Diagram  I.  The  playing  qualities  of  the  games  for  the  last  three  diagrams, 
however,  are  very  distinct  because  of  the  different  methods  of  the  enemies* 
approach  to  each  other  (which  make  differences  in  the  risk  of  **dares")»  and 
because  of  the  differing  risks  in  rescuing  prisoners  and  taking  the  enem3r's  goal 
by  entry. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  make  a  selection  of  the  typical  forms,  and  leave  the 
feader  of  games  free  to  choose  his  own.  The  first  form  is  the  simplest  for 
beginners  and  younger  players,  and  makes  a  good  introduction  to  the  game  for 
such  players. 


Stealing  Slicks  b  still  another  form  of  Prisoner's  Base. 
(erence  lies  in  the  cairying  away  of  the  eaemy's  property. 

Prisoner's  Base  and  related  games  are  supposed  lo  have  descended  from  the 
days  of  border  warfare.  They  are  very  old,  and  Strult  mentions  a  "  Proclama- 
tion 31  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  proceedings  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  .  .  .  where  it  [Prisoner's  Base]  is  prohibited  in  the  avenues  of  the 

I  palace  at  Westminster  during  the  ses^'ons  of  Parliament,  because  of  ibe  inter- 
pption  it  occasioned  to  the  members  and  others  in  passing  to  and  fro."  Tbe 
iune  at  that  dme  was  played  by  adults. 
Bve 


PRISONER'S  BASE  — I 

to  JO  or  more  players. 
tyground;  gymnasium. 
The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  partSj  with  a  small  base 


r  prison  marked  oS  at  tbe  farther  end  of  each  division.  From 
^ve  to  fifteen  players  guard  each  side.  They  venture  into  the 
enemy's  ground,  and,  if  caught,  are 
put  into  the  prison,  where  they  must 
remain  until  tagged  by  one  of  iheir 
own  side  who  is  free.  Both  prisoner 
and  rescuer  may  be  tagged  and 
brought  back  to  prison  before  reach- 
ing their  own  grotmd.  The  game  is 
won  when  one  side  makes  prisoners  of 
all  of  iis  opponents,  or  when  a  free 
man  enters  the  opponents'  prison,  but 
this  last  may  be  done  only  when  there 
are  no  prisoners  there. 

Thb  form  of  Prisoner's  Base  differs  from 
others  in  greater  simplicity,  both  as  lo  the 
urangement  of  the  ground  and  the  rules  of  play.     It  is  therefore  better  for 
younger  playera  or  beginners  in  the  game. 

The  differences  in  detail  consbi  in;  — 

I.  The  ground  being  divided  by  a  line  through  the  center  into  two  oppos- 
ing territories.  In  other  forms,  the  main  playground  is  neutral  territory,  each 
party  having  a  small  home  goal  marked  within  It. 

a.  In  this  game  (No.  I)  a  player  cannot  "give  a  dare  "  without  venturing 
into  the  opponents'  territory,  and  any  opponent  may  tag  him.     In  other  forms, 
the  lagging,  being  on  neutral  terrilnry,  b  controlled  by  litiftM^i^a  sa  M 
T  WM  last  to  liAve  bis  home  goal,  and  makes  &  moie  qotc^Nsx  gcttft* 
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The  rules  about  (i)  a  prisoner  and  his  rescuer  both  being  fiable  to  capture 
on  the  way  home,  and  (a)  to  winning  by  entering  the  enemy's  prison,  widi  the 
restriction  that  no  prisoners  must  be  there,  are  also  distinctive  features. 

PRISONER'S  BASE— n 

JO  to  30  09  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Two  -captains  are  chosen  who  select  players  alternately  untfl 
all  are  disposed  in  two  parties  of  equal  numbers.  A  large  goal 
is  marked  off  at  each  end  of  the  ground,  with  a  small  base  or  prison 

in  one  rear  comer  of  it  The  wide, 
open  space  between  the  goals  is  neutral 
territory.  The  objects  of  the  game  are 
to  enter  the  opponent's  goal  or  to  make 
prisoners  of  all  of  his  men.  The  en- 
trance of  one  player  within  the  enemy's 
home  goal  means  victory  for  his  side. 
As  one  player  advances  for  this  purpose, 
or  "gives  a  dare,"  the  opponents  send 
out  a  player  to  tag  him,  when  the  first 
side  immediately  sends  out  a  second 
player  to  "cover"  or  protect  the  darer 
by  trying  to  tag  his  opponent.  The 
first  side  then  sends  out  a  second 
player  to  "cover"  their  first  man.  He  is  at  liberty  to  tag 
either  of  the  other  two  playeis.  In  this  way  any  or  all  of  the 
players  may  be  out  at  one  time,  though  it  is  unwise  to  leave  the 
goal  unguarded.  Any  player  may  tag  any  man  from  the  oppo- 
site side  who  left  his  goal  before  he  did,  but  none  who  came 
out  after  he  did.  Whenever  a  player  returns  to  his  home  goal, 
which  he  may  do  at  any  time,  the  man  who  went  out  to  cover  him 
must  return  also,  and  of  course  the  man  who  went  out  to  cover  this 
second  one,  etc.  The  issuing  forth  of  players,  or  their  return  to 
the  home  goal,  is  subject  at  all  times  to  the  direction  of  the  captain, 
though  much  independence  of  judgment  should  be  exercised  by  the 
various  players.  The  captain  may  also  designate  one  player  to 
guard  the  home  goal  and  one  to  guard  the  prisoners  whenever  he 
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Any  player  caught  (tagged)  is  placed  in  the  opponents*  prison 
("prisoner's  base"),  where  he  must  remain  until  rescued  by  one 
of  his  own  side.  The  prisoner  may  reach  as  far  out  of  the  prison 
as  possible,  so  long  as  one  foot  is  within  it.  When  there  are  several 
prisoners,  they  may  take  hold  of  hands  or  otherwise  touch  each 
other,  as  by  the  feet  (this  is  optional  with  the  prisoners),  and 
reach  forward  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  tagged  by  a  rescuer,  so 
long  as  one  of  them  (the  last  caught)  keeps  one  foot  within  the 
prison  goal.  In  such  a  line  the  first  one  caught  should  be  farthest 
from  the  prison,  the  next  one  caught  holding  his  hand,  and  so  on 
in  the  order  of  capture.  A  guard  should  always  be  at  hand  to 
intercept  any  attempts  at  rescue.  A  prisoner  and  his  rescuer  may 
not  be  tagged  while  returning  home,  but  the  rescuer  may  be  tagged 
before  he  touches  the  prisoner.  One  rescuer  may  free  only  one 
prisoner  at  a  time.  Whenever  a  player  is  caught,  all  of  the  othpra 
return  to  their  home  goals  (except  prisoners),  and  a  fresh  start  is 
made  in  the  game. 

Much  finessing  is  possible  by  engaging  the  enemy  on  one  side 
of  ihe  ground,  while  a  good  runner  is  held  in  reserve  to  dash  into 
the  enemy's  goal  on  the  other  side.  Or  one  player  may,  by  a  wide 
detour,  creep  around  unnoticed  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  goal  and 
enter  it  from  that  side. 

Each  side  should  have  a  captain  to  maintain  discipline,  to  take 
general  direction  of  the  game,  and  to  decide  with  the  opposing 
captain  any  disputed  pomts. 

This  game  is  more  complicated  than  the  one  of  the  uune  name  previoualy 
described.  It  is  well  for  beginoers  to  start  with  the  first  game.  The  author 
can  lestiFy  from  vivid  recollectioos  the  hold  which  this  fonn  of  the  game  mny 
have  for  successive  seasons  on  its  devotees.  Sometimes  a  "dare  line"  Is 
drawn  a.  few  feet  in  front  of  each  home  goal,  which  challenges  the  opponents 
(o a  special  thrill  of  venturesomeness.  The  game  in  thisfonn,  asaatnall  bof 
said  to  tbe  author,  is  "the  tiationa]  game  of  Minneapolis." 

PRISONER'S  BASE- in 

io  30  or  more  players. 
\y ground;  gymnasium. 
The  ground  is  divided  according  to  the  accompanym^4va^«ni\ 
the  players,  who  are  divided  into  two  equal  ■paiV\es,'w\v\v  ».  ck^ws^ 
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for  each  pany,  being  stationed  respectively  in  the  goals  marfccc 
A  and  B,  which  are  at  the  same  end  of  the  ground  instead  of  ai 
opposite  ends,  as  in  Prisoners'  Base  11,  In  the  present  form  of  the 
game,  the  prison  belonging  to  each  side 


1  fsi")           [aH          '^    located    directly  opposite    its    own 

I           I  tsa            v^          home  goal  at  the  farther  end  of  the 

^^^■1  ground,  instead  of  near  Its  own  goal,  as 

^^^HJ  in  11.      Rescue  of   a  prisons  is   by 

^^^Hl  entry  of  the  opponent's  prison,  not  by 

^^^^■^  tagging  the  prisoners;    so   there   b  no 

^^^^■'  object  in  the  prisoner's  reaching  out  of 

^^^n  the  prison,  as  in  the  previous  forms  of 

I  f-*-!          r        I          the  game. 

I  ^'*              *'^               The  two  parties  decide  by  counting 

I I 1  1  ""  I         out,    holders,    drawing   lots,   or    some 

^^L   ' — -— — — '  other    form    of    choice,    which    shall 

^^H  pRraoNKR-i  Bam— III  '        (..... 

^^m  commence.     One  member  of  this  side 

^^H  then  runs  out  to  the  middle  of  the  ground  and  gives  a 
^^M  "nominy,"  or  "dare,"  calling,  "Chevy,  chevy,  chasel  One,  two, 
^^M  three  I "  As  soon  as  he  has  called  this  (but  not  before),  he  is  liable 
^^r  to  be  tagged  by  the  opponents,  who  try  to  catch  him  before  he 
'  can  run  home  again.    Should  he  reach  home  in  safety,  the  oppo- 

nents take  their  turn  in  sending  a  man  to  the  middle  to  give  a 
"dare"  in  the  same  way.  A  player  need  not  run  home,  however, 
but  may  remain  at  large,  another  player  from  his  side  running 
out  to  cover  or  protect  him  by  trying  to  tag  the  opponent.  Sev- 
eral players  from  each  team  may  be  out  In  this  way  at  one  time. 
A  player  may  be  caught  by  any  man  who  left  his  home  goal  after  he 
did,  but  by  none  who  left  before  him.  Each  player  must  there- 
fore keep  a  sharp  watch  on  his  opponents  to  know  which  of  them 
may  tag  him  and  which  he  may  tag.  This  is  continued  until  a 
prisoner  is  caught,  when  he  is  taken  by  his  captor  to  the  prison 
belonging  to  the  side  capturing  him.  A  captor  may  not  be  tagged 
while  taking  a  prisoner  to  prison,  and  is  allowed  to  go  back  to  his 
goal  afterward  without  tagging,  ff  a  player  can  reach  the  oppo- 
nents' prison  without  being  tagged  by  an  opponent,  he  releases  the 
6r3t  prisoner  taken  there.  Both  may  return  home  without  being 
tagged.     The  object  of  the  game  is  to  place  all  of  the  players  of 
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the  opponents*  side  in  prison,  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  to 

take  possession  of  the  opponent's  home  goal.  When  this  is  done, 
tlie  two  parties  change  sides  and  begin 
again,  the  losing  side  being  first  to  send 
a  man  into  the  field. 

PRISONER'S  BASE- IV 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  game 
only  in  the  laying  out  of  the  ground, 
the  prison  for  each  party  being  on 
the  opponent's  side  of  the  ground 
instead  of  on  the  side  of  the  home  goal 
This  arrangement  decreases  the  risk  in 
rescuing  prisoners.  All  of  the  rules  for 
the  game  arc  the  same  as  in  III. 


PkibonekV  Bass—  IV 


PRISONER'S  BASE— V 

to  tc  ^  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

In  this  form  of  prisoner's  base  the  ground  Is  marked  out  m  a 
square  or  oblong,  the  dimensions  varying  with  the  number  of 
players  and  their  age  or  ability  as  run- 
ners. For  average  players  a  ground 
measuring  60  x  60  feet  is  recommended. 
The  two  end  boundaries  serve  as  base 
lines,  the  territory  beyond  each  belong- 
ing to  the  party  on  that  side.  In  this 
respect  the  game  differs  from  those 
previously  described,  in  which  a  limited 
home  goal  is  marked  for  each  team. 
About  ten  feet  from  the  base  line,  near 
the  left-hand  comer  of  the  square  or 
oblong,  a  small  prison  Is  marked  for  each  team. 

The  first  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  prisoners  of  all  the  op- 
ponents. The  second  object  of  the  game  is  to  make  runs  into  the 
enemy's  territory  and  back  again  wilVioul  bem^  ea.-a*^x  '^■si.'^s?^^.  J 


PRISOtnCS*!  BAfiX  — 


I 
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Three  such  runs  entitle  the  player  making  them  to  select  a  player 
from  the  opposing  team  as  a  prisoner,  or  to  free  one  prisoner  from 
his  own  leaniu  Should  a  player  be  made  a  prisoner,  any  runs  he 
may  have  made  into  the  enemy's  territory  up  to  that  lime  are  lost 
in  his  account,  and  when  freed,  he  must  begin  his  score  of  runs  over 
again  to  count  three.  A  player  returning  home  after  a  run  into 
the  enemy's  territory  may  not  capture  a  prisoner,  or  free  one  of 
his  own  men  from  prison  on  the  way,  A  player  may  not  be  lagged 
after  crossing  the  opponents'  base  line  until  he  starts  back.  In 
returning  home  after  such  a  run,  a  player  may  be  tagged  by  any 
opponent  who  left  his  own  goal  after  the  runner  left  his  own  goal 
(nol  the  enemy's  goal),  but  not  by  any  who  started  out  before  the 
runner  started.  This  rule  applies  to  the  capture  of  opponents 
at  any  time,  any  player,  for  instance,  on  team  A,  being  liable  to  cap- 
ture by  any  opponent  on  team  B  who  left  his  ba'ie  line  after  the  A 
man,  but  not  any  who  left  it  before  he  left  his  own.  Similarlyj  he 
may  capture  any  player  on  team  B  who  ventured  forth  before  he 
did,  but  must  be  on  his  guard  against  any  who  came  out  after  he 
did.  Stepping  over  the  side  lines  while  being  chased  is  equiva- 
lent to  being  caught;  but  this  does  not  apply  when  escorting  a 
Prisoner  or  at  any  other  time. 
Prisoners  may  stretch  out  of  the  prison  as  far  as  possible  so  long 
one  foot  is  within  it.  As  the  number  of  prisoners  increases,  they 
may  stretch  out  in  one  long  file  from  the  prison,  provided  each 
touches  a  hand  or  foot,  or  some  other  part  of  the  next  player.  In 
such  a  file,  the  first  prisoner  captured  should  be  ihc  farthest  away 
from  the  prison,  the  last  one  captured  with  at  least  one  foot  in  the 
goal,  and  the  others  in  relative  order.  After'  the  first  prisoner  is 
caught,  the  game  centers  more  on  freeing  or  preventmg  the  freeing 
of  prisoners  than  on  runs  into  the  enemy's  goal. 

This  is  the  fonn  of  Prisoner's  Base  preferred  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  of 
Boston,  and  described  by  him  in  Playground  {No.  8).     Mr  Lee  says: — 

"The  interest  of  the  game  depends  very  much  on  locating  the  prison  in  such 
a  way  as  lo  give  the  right  balance  between  the  forces  of  oficnse  and  defense. 
If  it  b  placed  close  to  the  base  line  of  the  side  by  which  the  capture  has  been 
made,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  free  ih?  prisoner  if  there  is  any  defense  at  all. 
The  game  is  often  spoiled  by  this  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
plactd  too  far  out.  for  if  il  is,  it  becomes  impossible  to  win  the  game,  because 
the  Kae  offmaoners,  when  the  side  is  nearly  all  caught,  then  extends  to  a  point 


w 
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■jch  nearer  their  own  base  lice  ihan  lo  thai  of  their  opponents  that  .-ven  the 
slowest  runner  on  the  losing  side  can  get  down  and  free  a  prisoner  before  the 
fastest  runner  on  the  opposite  side  can  get  out  to  slop  him.  The  art  of  laying 
out  the  ground  is  lo  have  the  prison  placed  far  enough  out  to  make  the  freeing  of 
the  first  prisoner  reasonably  easy,  without  being  so  far  out  as  to  make  the 
catching  of  the  last  one  impassible.  In  general,  the  game  can  be  made  lively 
and  comparatively  unscientific  by  making  the  distance  between  the  base  lines 
(the  lines  on  which  the  two  sides  are  lined  up)  short,  the  field  wide,  and  Ibe 
prisons  far  out ;  and  can  be  made  more  difficult  and  less  eventful  by  making  it 
long  and  narrow,  with  the  prisons  close  in.  If  this  latter  tendency  is  carried 
loo  far,  however,  freeing  prisoners  and  making  runs  become  at  last  impossible, 
and  the  game  b  entirely  stopped.  .  .  .  The  game,  of  course,  is  at  its  best 
when  there  is  most  going  on  and  of  the  most  thrilling  sort,  —  a  lot  of  players 
making  runs  and  freeing  and  defending  prisoners, — with  flight  and  rally,  cbttixe 
'  rout,  and  triumph  and  despair." 


PUSS  IN  A  CORNER 

$  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Schoolroom;  playground;  gymnasium. 

All  of  the  players  bul  one  are  disposed  in  the  comers  or  at  con- 
renient  goals  that  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  odd  player 
goes  from  one  to  anofher,  saying,  "Pussy  wants  a  comer  1"  The 
player  to  whom  this  is  addressed  replies,  "Go  to  my  next-door 
neighbor."  Any  two  of  the  other  players  meanwhile  watch  their 
opportunity  to  beckon  to  one  another  for  exchanging  places.  They 
try  to  make  this  exchange  of  signals  and  to  dash  across  from  place 
to  place  when  the  attention  of  Puss  is  attracted  in  some  other 
direction,  as  Pussy  must  try  to  secure  a  comer  by  rushing  to  any 
place  that  is  vacant  when  the  players  thus  exchange. 

The  sport  of  the  game  consists  very  largely  in  tantalizing  Puss 
by  making  many  exchanges,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Puss  sud- 
denly dashing  for  some  vacant  place  without  giving  previous  evi- 
dence of  knowing  of  it.  Whenever  Puss  secures  a  comer,  the  odd 
player  left  out  becomes  Puss. 

Puss,  when  not  succeeding  in  getting  a  comer  as  soon  as  desirable, 
may  call  "All  changel"  when  all  of  the  players  must  exchange 
places,  and  in  the  general  flurry  Puss  should  secure  a  place. 

Out  of  doors.  —  This  game  may  be  very  delightfully  adapted  to  cwJjifaM 
fi»y  Ijjf  VKh  fiijia  taking  a  tree  ad  a  "comet,"  vheti  \he  do&^n%«xA'raii:ua%  , 
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amj  be  madt  man  mled  ud  intocitfDg  fbaa  In  Om  open  wpnae  of  »  ptrtoi 


PUSS  IN  THE  GIRGLE 

10  to  30  or  more  fiayers. 
PJayground;  gymnasimH. 

A  luge  circle  is  marked  on  the  ground  or  floor.  One  pla3reri 
who  is  Puss,  stands  in  the  center  of  this  circle;  the  other  players 
stand  outside  of  the  circle  surrounding  it.  These  fdayers  may  be 
tagged  by  Puss  whenever  they  have  a  foot  inside  of  the  cirdc 
They  will  make  opportunity  for  this  by  stepping  in  and  out  of  the 
circle,  teasing  Puss  in  every  possible  way  to  tag  them.  Any  one 
whom  Puss  touches  becomes  a  prisoner  and  b  anothor  Puss, 
joining  the  first  Puss  in  the  circle  to  help  tag  the  others.  The  last 
fme  tagged  is  the  winner  of  the  game. 

This  is  one  of  the  games  particularly  suited  to  make  a  timid  child  courageous, 
and  a  teacher  or  leader  using  the  game  with  little  children  abould  uigc  such 
timid  children  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  game. 

RAILROAD  TRAIN 

zo  to  100  flayers. 

Parlor;  schoolroom;  out  0/ doors. 

Each  player  is  named  for  some  object  on  a  tr^,  such  as  engine, 
baggage  car,  dining  car,  smokestack,  boiler,  cylinders,  wheels, 
oil,  coal,  engineer,  porter,  conductor,  etc.  One  person  is  chosen 
to  be  the  train  master.  He  says  in  narrative  form:  "We  must 
hurry  and  make  up  a  tram  to  go  to  Boston.  I  will  take  Number 
One  engine  and  some  coal;  have  the  belt  rope  in  order;  be  sure 
that  the  cushions  are  brushed  in  the  sleeping  car,"  etc.  As  he 
names  these  objects,  the  player  bearing  each  name  runs  to  the 
starter  and  lines  up  behind  him,  each  putting  his  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  one  in  front,  the  first  one  placing  his  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  starter.  When  all  are  on  the  train,  the  starter  gives 
the  signal  for  going,  and  the  whole  train  moves  out  on  its  journey, 
which  at  the  discretion  of  the  starter  will  be  up  hill  over  obstacles, 
down  hill  from  others,  around  loops  and  curves,  etc;   and  he 
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may,  under  suitable  circumstances,  find  a  convenient  place  foa 
grand  "smash-up"  at  the  end. 

For  large  numbers  there  should  be  several  starters,  starting 
;veral  trains  at  once,  and  these  may  race  for  a  given  point  at  the 
id. 

RED  LION 
S  u  JO  or  more  players, 
'hyground;  gymnasium. 

A  place  is  marked  out  at  one  side  or  end  of  the  ground  celled  the 
In  this  stands  one  player  who  is  called  Red  Lion.  The  other 
players  choose  one  of  their  number  as  a  chief,  who  does  not  run, 
but  stands  at  one  side  and  directs  the  movements  of  the  others. 
The  chief  calls  "Loosel"  to  the  Red  Lion.  After  hearing  this 
signal,  the  lion  is  free  to  run  out  whenever  he  chooses.  The  players 
venture  near  to  the  den,  taunting  tlie  lion  with  the  lines:  — 

"Red  Lion,  Red  Lion,  come  out  of  your  denl 
Whoever  you  catch  will  be  one  of  your  men." 

"When  the  Red  Lion  thinks  the  players  are  sufficiently  near  to  give 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  catch  one,  he  makes  a  sudden  sortie 
and  catches  any  player  that  he  can.  The  player  is  not  his  prisoner 
until  the  Lion  has  held  him  and  repeated  three  times  "  Red  Lion !" 
Both  the  Lion  and  his  prisoner  must  hurry  back  to  the  den,  as  all  of 
the  other  players  may  turn  upon  them  at  once  to  drive  them  back 
with  blows.  This  is  generally  restricted  to  hitting  with  caps.  There- 
after, when  the  Red  Lion  issues  forth,  he  must  take  the  prisoner 
with  him,  hand  in  hand,  both  of  them  endeavoring  together  to  catch 
one  of  the  other  players  by  putting  their  arms  over  his  head. 

The  Red  Lion  and  his  man  may  not  issue,  however,  from  their 
den  until  the  chief  calls  "Cow  catcher  I"  or  some  other  signal,  as 
explained  below.  As  in  the  previous  case,  when  a  prisoner  is 
caught,  he  and  his  captors  hurry  to  the  den  to  avoid  the  buffeting  of 
the  other  players.  Each  time  that  the  Red  Lion  goes  forth,  all  of 
his  prisoners  must  go  with  him.  The  method  in  which  they  go, 
liowever,  and  in  which  they  capture  their  prey,  will  be  determined 
by  the  signals  of  the  chief.  Wien  he  calls  "Cow  catchei:^"  \.W^ 
must  all  run  out  in  a  long  string,  hand  in  hand,  anA  ca^tvat  'Cosaj 
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I  R, 


pnsoner  by  any  two  in  the  line  slipping  their  clasped  hands  ova 
tiis  head.  If  the  chief  calls  "  Tight  I"  the  Red  Lion  and  bis  men 
go  forth  in  the  same  way,  holding  liands,  and  Iry  to  capture  a  player 
by  snrroundmg  him  and  so  take  him  to  the  den.  Should  the  chief 
call  *' Doubles  1"  then  the  Red  Lion  and  his  men  come  forth  two 
by  two,  and  try  to  capture  their  prisoners.  The  order  in  which 
these  varied  commands  are  given  is  entirety  at  the  di5cret'cn  of  the 
chief. 

At  any  time  when  the  Red  Lion  and  his  men  are  out  on  the  hunt, 
any  of  the  other  players  may  try  to  break  apart  the  clasped  hands 
of  the  hunters.  Whenever  this  is  done,  the  lions  must  rush  back  to 
their  den,  being  driven  back  and  buffeted  by  the  outside  players. 
The  game  ends  when  all  of  the  men  have  been  captured  by  the 
Red  Lion's  party.  The  last  man  to  be  caught  is  the  winner,  and 
becomes  Red  Lion  for  the  next  game. 


RING-A-LIEVIO 


iol»  JO  or  wun  ptayen. 

Outo/doan- 

Thii  Is  a  fomi  d  Hide  and  Seek  <a  opposfng  paitlet-  Ptsyos  who  an 
Caught  are  prisoners  and  may  be  freed  as  described.  The  method  of  captun 
also  differs  from  that  in  some  other  fonns  of  Hide  and  Seek. 

A  small  goal  or  den  about  five  feet  square  is  drawn  at  some 
central  point. 

Two  leaders  are  chosen  who  alternate  in  choosing  players, 
until  all  are  disposed  in  two  groups.  Lots  are  dra^\-n  or  counting 
out  resorted  to  between  the  captains  to  determine  which  side  shall 
start  out  first.  The  remaining  group  takes  its  place  in  the  den 
whQe  the  opponents  go  to  some  distant  point,  from  which  they 
call  "Ready  I"  and  immediately  scatter  and  hide. 

The  group  in  the  den,  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  call  "Ready  I" 
start  out  for  the  chase,  leaving  one  (rf  their  number  to  guard  the 
den.  Whenever  a  player  is  caught  {tagging  is  not  enough;  the 
player  must  be  firmly  secured), thecatchercalls"CaughtI  Caugbtl 
Cau^t '"  and  leads  his  prisoner  to  the  den.    The  object  of  th* 


I» 


game  b  to  make  prisoners  of  all  of  the  hiding  team.  A  prisonet 
may  be  freed  from  the  den  by  one  of  the  players  from  his  group 
running  out  from  lus  hiding  place  and  tagging  him.  This 
may  only  be  done,  however,  by  the  rescuer  getting  both  feet  in  the 
den.  Should  this  be  accomplished,  the  rescuer  calls  "Ring-a-Iievio  1 " 
as  he  dashes  through  the  den,  and  both  run  for  safety.  The  den 
keeper  tries  to  catch  them  as  they  run  away,  but  may  not  chase 
ihcm  beyond  certain  boundaries, which  must  bedetermined  before- 
hand. Only  one  prisoner  may  be  freed  at  a  time.  Prisoners  are 
most  easily  freed  when  there  are  several  in  the  den  at  once  and  the 
den  keeper's  attention  is  distracted  to  one  side  of  the  den  while  the 
prisoners  are  freed  from  the  other. 

This  game,  like  all  hiding  games.  Is  especially  adapted  to  open  spaces, 
oflering  many  hiding  places,  such  as  the  edge  of  a  wood,  a  garden,  park,  or 
'  tiaving  considerable  shrubbery,  or  to  a  rillagp  iticet 


I* 


RINGMASTER 

to  to  60  flayers 

Playground;  gymnasium;   parlor. 

This  may  be  made  a  very  amusing  game  for  young  children. 
One  is  chosen  for  ringmaster  and  stands  in  the  center.  If  he 
can  flourish  awhip  like  alrue  ringmaster  in  the  circus,  the  interest 
of  the  game  will  be  enhanced.  The  other  players  form  a  circle 
around  him  without  clasping  hands. 

The  ringmaster  turns  and  moves  around  in  a  circle,  snapping 
his  whip  at  each  flourish,  and  calling  the  name  of  some  animaL 
The  players  in  the  circle  immediately  imitate  the  animal,  both  as  to 
its  movements  and  cries.  For  instance,  for  a  bear  they  claw  or 
nin  on  "  all  fours,"  or  climb  and  at  the  same  time  growl ;  for  a  frog 
ihey  may  hop  or  swim  and  croak.  The  list  may  include  the  hop- 
ping kangaroo,  the  snarling  and  springing  tiger,  the  humped  and 
swayingcamel,  the  balking  and  braying  donkey,  the  flopping  and 
barking  seal,  the  scratching  and  cackling  hen,  the  ponderous  and 
mooing  cow,  the  neighing  an<i  galloping  horse,  etc. 

The  ringmaster  at  his  discretion  may  announce,  "We  will  all 
toin  the  circus  parade!"    whereupon  all  oi  iVve  ammaia.  ^-^wssi 
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gallop  around  the  circle  in  characteristic  movements,  eadi  choosing 
in  animal  that  he  likes  to  represent 

ROBBERS  AND  SOLDIERS 

10  to  100  ftayers. 

Ovt  of  doors. 

This  gune  is  best  played  In  the  countij,  where  there  are  woods  In  which 
the  lobben  maj  hide. 

Tlie  players  are  divided  between  robbers  and  soldiers,  there  be- 
ing about  ten  robbeis  to  fifty  soldiers  (the  proportion  of  one  to  five). 
The  larger  and  stronger  players  are  usually  selected  for  the  rob- 
bers. The  soldiers  have  one  General  who  directs  their  movements, 
and  the  robbers  a  Captain.  The  robbers  are  given  five  or  ten  min- 
utes' start  from  the  prison.  The  soldiers  stand  at  this  place, 
marked  as  their  foit  or  prison,  imtil  the  General  gives  the  command 
for  the  search  to  begin.  The  object  of  the  robbers  is  to  hide  so 
that  the  soldiers  may  not  find  them,  and  when  found,  to  resist 
capture  if  possible.  They  may  hide  by  climbing  trees  or  dodging 
behind  them,  conceal  themselves  in  underbrush,  under  dead  leaves, 
etc  If  played  aright,  the  game  should  be  a  very  strenuous  one, 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  robbers  requiring  several  soldiers  to 
overcome.  A  robber  may  resist  all  of  the  way  to  prison.  A  guard 
is  appointed  by  the  General  for  the  prison,  and  prisoners  may  run 
away  at  any  time  if  not  prevented  by  the  guard. 

The  soldiers,  in  attempting  to  locate  the  robbers,  will  use  many 
devices  besides  a  simple  hunt.  For  instance,  they  will  form  a 
lai^e  circle  and  gradually  work  in  toward  the  center,  thus  surround- 
ing any  robbers  who  may  be  hidden  within  the  territory  so  covered. 
The  game  is  won  when  all  of  the  robbers  have  been  made  prisoners- 
Old  clothes  are  quite  in  order  for  this  game. 

The  soldiers  will  find  whistles  of  advantage  for  signalii^  each 
other  for  help. 

Thia  gune  has  been  a.  favorite  one  bf  many  generations  with  the  boys  at  a 
large  school  near  Copenhagen. 
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ROLLING  TARGET 

7  JO  players. 
mnasium;  playground. 

This  game  consists  in  shooting  or  hurling  through  a  rolling  hoop 
a  stick  or  gymnasium  wand.  The  hoop  may  be  from  six  inches  to 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  smaller  hoop  is  adapted  only  to  expert 
players;  it  is  well  to  begin  with  a  hoop  the  size  of  a  barrel  hoop. 

Where  there  are  numerous  players,  they  are  divided  into  opposing 
teams,  which  alternate  in  throwing  at  the  target  (hoop).  These 
players  take  places  at  intervals  of  about  five  feel  along  one  side  of 
the  playground,  each  holding  a  spear  (stick)  to  hurl  at  the  hoop  as 
it  passes  him.  Another  player  stands  at  one  end  of  the  ground  and 
sends  the  hoop  rolling  the  full  length  of  the  space  covered  by  the 
playing  team;  its  course  should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  distant 
from  the  line-up  of  the  team  and  parallel  to  the  latter. 

As  the  hoop  passes  him,  each  player  in  turn  hurls  his  spear  at  it. 
This  is  best  done  with  the  spear  held  horizontally  at  a  height  of 
about  the  middle  of  the  hoop.  Each  spear  that  successfully  goes 
through  the  hoop  scores  one  point  for  its  team.  Each  team  has 
three  roimds,  and  then  gives  place  to  the  opponents.  The  team 
first  scoring  one  hundred  points  wins  the  game. 

When  there  are  not  enough  players  to  put  into  teams,  each 
player  scores  independently,  the  first  to  make  twenty  points  win- 
ning. 

For  obvious  reasons  of  safety,  no  player  should  be  allowed  on 
the  side  toward  which  the  spears  arc  hurled.  This  game  may 
be  played  capitally  with  bean  bags  instead  of  sticks. 

This  is  an  adaptation  of  orie  of  ihe  hoop  and  pole  games  played  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  and  is  almost  the  only  game  of  theirs  that  has  not 
been  previously  juJopled  by  the  whites.  The  instant  success  of  the  game  witii 
boys,  who  ask  to  stay  after  school  to  play  it,  would  indicate  a  valuable  acquisi 
lion.  Different  tribes  of  Indians  play  with  diflerent  siwd  hcwps,  the  illusir.-- 
tion  showing  a  very  small  one.  The  author  is  indebted  for  this  to  the  remark 
'  1e  Collection,  Gamts  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  Mr  Stewart  Culin. 
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ROUND  AND  ROUND  WENT  THE  GALLANT 

SHIP 

4  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  simple  little  game  for  very  little  children,  coDsistiiig 
simply  in  dancing  around  in  a  circle  with  clasped  hands  as  the 
following  verse  is  recited,  and  ''bobbing"  down  quickly  as  the  ship 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea:  — 

'^Three  times  round  went  our  gallant  flhip^ 
And  three  times  round  went  she; 
Three  times  round  went  our  gallant  flhip^ 
Then  she  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.** 


A  tumble  as  the  ship  goes  down  adds  much  to  the  spirit  of  the 
play. 

RUN,  SHEEP,  RUN  I 

10  to  JQ  or  more  flayers. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  form  of  hide-and-seek,  but  the  hiding  and  the  seeking  are  done  by 
parties  instead  of  individually,  each  party  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  cap- 
tain. Any  number  of  players  may  take  part,  but  from  four  to  siz  on  a  side  are 
perhaps  best. 

Two  captains  are  chosen,  who  in  turn  alternately  choose  players 
imtil  all  the  players  are  divided  into  two  parties.  One  party 
becomes  a  searching  party  (chosen  by  lot,  "holders,"  or  counting 
out  between  the  captains)  and  remains  at  the  goal,  while  the  other 
party  goes  out  with  its  captain,  who  directs  the  various  individuals 
where  to  hide,  after  agreeing  with  his  party  on  a  series  of  signals  to 
be  used,  as  described  below.  When  all  are  hidden,  this  captain 
goes  back  to  the  searchers,  who  at  once  start  out  on  the  hunt  under 
the  direction  of  their  captain,  who  may  divide  or  dispose  of  his  party 
as  he  sees  fit.  The  captain  of  the  hiding  party  remains  with  the 
searchers,  calling  out  signals  to  his  hidden  men  which  shall  enable 
them  to  approach  nearer  to  the  goal  by  dodging  from  one  hiding 
place  to  anotheri  always  trying  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  searchers. 


w 


Neither  party,  however,  may  run  for  the  goal  until  its  own  captab 
shouts  "Run,  sheep,  run!"  The  captain  of  the  hiding  party  is 
generally  the  first  one  to  give  this  signal,  and  he  does  so  whenever  he 
thinks  his  men  are  well  placed  to  make  the  goal.  T'-^e  captain  of  the 
searchers  naturally  gives  the  signal  to  his  players  as  soon  as  he  hears 
his  competitor  calling  it,  as  the  game  is  won  by  the  parly  of  which 
one  player  first  reaches  the  goal. 

Should  any  member  of  the  searching  party  catch  sight  of  an  oppos- 
ing player  before  all  run  for  the  goal,  he  tells  his  captain,  who  a' 
once  shouts,  "Run,  sheep,  run  1" 

Any  signals  may  be  agreed  on  between  the  captfun  of  the  hldiDft 
party  and  his  men;  the  following  are  examples:  — 

"Red!"       meaning    "Danger." 

"  Green  I"    meaning  "  Go  around  the  house  to  the  left." 

"Bluel"       meaning   "Go  around  the  house  to  the  right." 

"Purplel"  meaning   "Standstill." 
Yellow  I"  meaning  "  Keep  on  going  in  the  same  direction  bhA 
nearer  to  the  goal. " 

SADDLE  THE  NAG 

6  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog.  The  players  are  divided  into  equal 
parties,  with  a  chief  for  each.  One  of  ihe  chiefs  stands  with  his 
back  to  a  wall  or  fence,  and  all  of  his  party  bend  their  backs  as 
for  leapfrog,  the  first  with  his  head  against  the  chief,  and  the  others, 
one  behind  the  other,  in  a  line  stretching  out  in  front  of  him.  Each 
player  in  the  line  braces  his  shoulder  against  the  stooping  player 
next  in  front,  or  each  may  grasp  the  forward  player  around  the 
waist.  The  heads  should  all  be  turned  to  the  same  side.  One  of 
the  opposite  side  then  leaps  on  the  back  of  the  player  farthest  from 
the  wall,  and  tries  to  make  his  way  over  the  backs  of  the  entire  line 
to  the  chief  to  "crown"  him;  that  is,  to  place  his  hand  on  his 
head.  The  players  who  are  making  "backs"  try  in  every  way, 
without  rising  to  a  standing  position,  to  throw  this  player  off  and 
so  prevent  his  crowning  their  chief.  Each  player  of  the  "quJ." 
side  tries  in  turn  to  crown  the  chief.    Shouid  X^ie^  \»  MsisoKjaaaAiSi 
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the  sides  change.  If  one  or  more  players  succeed  in  crowning 
the  chief,  each  successful  player  has  a  second  chance  before  the 
sides  change.  The  side  that  succeeds  in  oftenest  crowning  its 
opponent's  chief  wins  the  game.  The  limit  of  the  game  is  usually 
placed  at  six  trials  for  each  side. 

SARDINES 

10  to  JO  or  more  players 

Playground;  house  party. 

This  is  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  that  reverses  some  of  the  usual 
methods  of  playing  the  game.  The  player  chosen  to  be  It,  instead 
of  blinding  goes  out  himself  to  hide,  while  all  of  the  other  players 
stay  at  the  goal.  While  one  of  their  number  counts  one  hundred, 
they  must  all  either  blind  their  eyes  or  be  shut  in  one  room  to  give 
the  hider  a  fair  chance.  After  counting,  they  shout  "One  hundred  !*' 
and  all  start  out  to  himt  for  the  hider.  Any  player  discovering 
him  must,  after  making  sure  that  none  of  the  others  observe  him, 
hide  in  the  same  place  with  the  hider.  If  necessary,  he  must  linger 
near  until  there  is  opportimity  to  do  this  without  being  discovered. 
If  there  should  not  be  room  to  hide  in  the  same  place,  the  finder 
must  take  a  seat  in  plain  sight  near  the  hiding  place.  Sometimes 
a  large  number  of  players  will  be  seated  in  a  room  or  in  a  group 
out  of  doors,  while  the  last  unfortunate  hunters  try  to  locate  some 
clever  hiding  place  which  is  obviously  near  but  hard  to  detect. 
Of  course  it  is  better  for  the  players  to  actually  hide  with  the  first 
hider,  if  practicable,  which  probably  suggested,  on  occasion,  being 
^packed  in  like  sardines." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  house  party  games  for  young 
people  for  either  out  of  doors  or  within. 

SCHOOLROOM  TAG 

10  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom, 

A  circle  about  three  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the  floor  in  the 
front  of  the  room  and  serves  as  a  goal.  One  player  is  chosen  to 
be  It,  and  stands  ten  feet  from  the  goal.    The  other  players  sit 
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t  their  desks.  The  one  who  is  It  calls  the  name  of  some  player, 
who  must  at  once  rise  and  try  to  run  through  the  goal  and  return 
to  his  seat  without  being  tagged.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  may  have 
to  make  quite  a  detour  before  passing  through  the  goal,  or  he  may 
be  able  to  nm  through  it  at  the  opening  of  the  chase.  The  chaser 
must  also  run  through  the  goal  before  he  may  tag  the  runner.  If 
the  chaser  succeeds  in  tagging  the  runner,  he  continues  to  be  chaser, 
and  calls  the  name  of  another  player  to  run.  If  the  runner  gets 
to  his  scat  without  being  tagged,  he  changes  places  with  the  other 
and  becomes  It. 

This  game  is  printed  with  the  kind  pennissioD  of  the  Alumni  .^ssodation 
^  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  GymnuKica,  from  the  book  eotitled  Om 
Wed  and  Ftjty  Gymnastic  Games. 


^HbfKJf 
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SHADOW  TAG 

4  lo  60  players. 
Out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  very  pivlty  form  of  tag,  suitable  for  little  chitdren,  and  tbey  delight 

in  playing  it.    It  hardly  need  be  said  that  it  requires  a  sunny  day. 

The  player  who  is  It  tries  to  step  or  jump  on  to  the  shadow  of 
some  other  player,  and  if  successful,  announces  the  fact  by  calling 
the  name  of  the  player.     That  player  then  becomes  It. 

The  teacher  or  leader  will  need  to  encourage  the  children  to 
venture  boldly  into  the  open  spaces,  where  the  shadows  become 
apparent,  rather  than  to  huddle  on  one  side  of  the  ground,  where 
i«  chaser  cannot  reach  the  shadows. 


SHUTTLE  RELAY 

(Double  Relay) 


io  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  form  of  relay  race  is  especially  adapted  lo  large  numbera  in  limited 
space.  The  action  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  single  relay,  although  each  runner 
Bins  only  half  as  far. 

"he  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  equal  numbers, 
h  group  in  turn  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  ■^V\c!tt,«X'aiA\.witt.% 
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each  other  in  siiif^e  file,  with  the  leader  of  each  division  toeing  a 
starting  line.  There  should  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  between  the  starting  lines.  At  a  signal,  the  leaders  on  one 
side  of  the  ground  run  forward,  but  instead  of  touching  a  goal  or 
terminal  line  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  ground,  the  runner  "touches 
off"  (touches  the  outstretched  hand  oQ  the  leader  of  the  line  facing 
him,  and  passes  at  once  away  from  the  playing  space.  He  should 
not  line  up  again  with  hb  team. 

The  player  thus  touched  dashes  forward  in  his  turn  and  touches 
the  first  player  in  the  file  facing  him,  from  which  Number  One  came, 
and  passes  off  the  game  limits.  Each  player  thus  runs  only  in  one 
direction,  instead  of  in  two,  as  in  a  single  relay  race.  The  team 
wins  whose  last  player  first  dashes  across  the  starting  line  opposite 


Aa  in  tlie  Bingte  relay  race,  this  may  be  played  by  handing  a  flag  from  one 
runner  to  the  next,  instead  of  "touching  off."  If  a  flag  be  used,  it  should  not 
be  on  a  stick  because  of  danger  to  the  eyes. 

This  game  may  also  be  played  with  strict  observance  of  athletic  rules.  The 
first  Tunneis  should  then  be  started  with  the  signals,  "On  your  mark  1"  "Get 
•Ml"  (or  "Get  ready!")  and  "Gol"  There  should  be  a  judge  to  watch 
foub  for  each  division  of  each  team,  and  two  judges  at  the  finish.  Foub  con- 
sist in  starting  over  the  line,  even  with  part  of  the  foot,  before  being  touched 
off,  or  in  a  failure  to  actually  touch.  The  teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing, 
plus  ooDsideration  of  the  number  of  fouls,  as  described  for  the  Potato  Shuttle 
Relay. 

SIEGS 

to  to  30  flayen. 

Out  of  doors;  bam. 

This  game  is  suitable  for  a  bam;  the  greater  the  number  ot 
open  doors  and  windows  available  in  the  bam  the  better. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  one  of  which 
personate  defenders,  and  take  their  places  in  the  bam,  with  thedoors 
and  windows  open.  The  other  party  are  the  besiegers,  and  are 
stationed  outside  the  bam.  The  fighting  is  done  by  means  of 
weeds  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  weeds  commonly 
called  rcdroot  or  iron-weed  are  very  good  for  this.  The  stems, 
measuring  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  are  stripped  except 
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for  a.  small  leaf  or  luft  of  leaves  at  one  end.  On  the  opposite  end 
the  root  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  only  a  small  knob  which  will 
serve  to  weight  the  missile. 

The  game  opens  with  each  parly  provided  with  a  pile  of  this 
ammunition,  which  is  thrown  at  the  opponents  through  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  barn.  A  player  hit  once  with  a  dart  is  con- 
sidered "wounded,"  but  may  keep  on  playing,  A  player  hit 
twice  is  "  killed,"  and  is  out  of  the  game.  Each  party  must  keep 
within  its  own  bounds. 

The  party  wins  which  has  the  fewest  killed  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

This  was  a  favorite  game  with  a  group  of  Long  Island  boys,  from  Mie  of 
^■hom  the  author  obtained  it. 


P  SINGLE  RELAY  RACE 

to  to  100  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

Thb  game  difFers  from  the  track  event  known  as  a  Relay  Race.    The  form 

here  given  is  one  of  the  best  for  engaging  in  strenuous  exercise  all  of  a  large 
number  of  players  in  a  limited  playing  space. 

A  wall  or  fence  is  chosen  for  a  goal,  or  a  line  may  be  drawn 
across  the  ground  for  this  purpose,  or  a  goal  object  may  be  placed 
for  each  team,  around  which  each  player  on  the  team  must  run. 
From  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  back  of  this  goal,  or  objective  point, 
and  parallel  to  it,  a  line  is  drawn  to  serve  as  a  starting  line. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  of  equal  num- 
bers. Each  group  lines  up  in  single  file  behind  the  starting  line. 
If  possible,  there  should  be  at  least  five  feet  distance  sideways 
between  the  files.  The  first  player  of  each  file  stands  toeing  the 
starting  line,  and  at  a  signal  runs  forward  to  the  goal,  touches  it 
with  his  hand  if  it  be  a  wall  or  fence,  or  with  his  foot  if  il  be  a  line 
oa  the  ground,  or  runs  around  it  if  it  be  an  object.  He  then  runs 
back  to  his  line  and  touches  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  next 
player  (called  "touching  off"),  who  should  have  moved  forward 
to  toe  the  starting  line.  As  soon  as  this  touch  is  received,  this 
player  in  turn  runs  forward,  touches  the  goal,  and  returns  in  the 
same  way.     Each  player  as  he  returns  leaver  l\ift  ^i-jm^^^***  ^ 


^ 
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ihe  rear.  The  file  moves  up  one  place  each  time  that  a  runnel 
starts,  so  that  the  next  player  will  toe  the  starting  line. 

The  file  wins  whose  last  runner  is  first  to  dash  across  the  starting 
line  on  his  return  run.  If  desired,  each  runner  may  hold  a  flag  in 
his  hand  and  pass  it  to  the  next  player,  instead  of  merely  touching 
Ihe  hand.  This  flag  should  not  be  on  a  slick,  which  is  dangerous 
for  the  runner  receiving  it. 

Starting  over  the  line  before  being  touched  by  a  returning  nmnei 
is  a  foul.  Where  athletic  procedure  is  not  observed,  this  starting 
over  the  line  may  be  penalized  by  having  the  transgressor  go  back 
and  start  over  again.  In  an  athletic  event  it  disqualifies  the  team, 
unless  the  competing  teams  have  made  an  equal  or  greater  number 
of  fouls. 

Where  this  game  is  played  in  strict  athletic  form,  the  first  start  is  made  is 
response  to  the  usual  aignab:  (i)  "On  your  mark!"  (a)  "Get  sell"  (or 
"Get  ready!")  (3)  "Got"  In  competitive  events  of  this  sort,  crossing  the 
■larting  line  before  being  touched  oS  is  a  foul;  also  touching  a  goal  object 
ftTOund  which  the  playere  may  have  to  run.  There  should  be  a  judge  of  foiib 
for  each  team  and  two  judges  at  the  finish.  The  team  wins  which  finbhes  fits* 
with  the  fewest  number  of  fouls,  as  explained  for  the  Potato  Race.  Th4 
simple  "  touch-off,"  and  not  the  handing  of  flags,  [s  customaty  in  nthktic 
procedure. 

SKIN  THE  GOAT 

6  lo  2oer  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog,  differing  bom  Saddle  die  Nag  fn  the  gndual 
lengtbem'ng  of  the  line  ot  backs,  though  there  are  ^milar  features  in  the  two 
games.    The  players  in  this  game  arc  not  divided  into  opposing  parties. 

One  player  stands  with  his  back  against  a  wall  or  fence.  An- 
other player  stoops,  with  his  head  against  the  breast  or  stomach 
of  this  first  player.  A  third  player  Jumps  upon  ihe  back  thus  made 
and  tries  to  "crown"  the  player  standing  against  the  wall,  that  is, 
Id  place  his  hand  on  his  head.  The  player,  who  is  making  the 
"back"  tries  in  every  way  (except  by  straightening  up)  to  throw 
the  player  off  his  back  and  so  pre\'ent  his  crowning  of  the  standing 
player.  If  the  "back"  succeeds  in  doing  this,  the  one  whom  he 
ihrowi  off  takes  his  place  behind  this  stooping  player  in  the  same 
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general  position,  grasping  him  around  the  waist  and  bending  his 
head  to  one  side  or  against  the  forward  player,  thus  tengtheoing 
the  line  of  backs.  Another  player  then  jumps  on  the  backs,  tries 
to  make  his  way  to  the  one  who  is  upright  and  crown  him.  Any 
player  who  succeeds  In  crowning  the  upright  player  changes  places 
with  him,  the  one  winning  who  has  done  this  the  most  times  -rhen 
play  ends. 

SKYTE  THE  BOB 

2  to  10  players. 
Playground;  seashore. 

Note.  —  The  word  "skyte"  means  a  sharp,  glandng  Mow,  and  as  here  a 
indicalea  the  way  in  which  the  stones  are  thrown  at  the  "bob." 

This  game  is  played  with  buttons  and  stones.  Each  player  is 
provided  with  one  or  more  buttons  called  "men."  A  small,  flat 
stone  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  may  be  used  as  a  man  in  place  of 
a  button.  In  addition,  each  player  is  provided  with  a  flat  stone 
called  a  "pitcher."  A  flat  stone,  small,  but  somewhat  larger  than 
the  pitchers,  is  placed  on  the  ground  as  a  base  on  which  the  men 
are  piled,  and  is  called  the  "bob."  The  game  consists  in  hitting 
ttie  bob  with  a  pitcher  so  as  to  knock  over  the  pile  of  men,  the  men 
becoming  the  property  of  the  thrower  or  not,  according  to  their 
position  as  they  fall. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  from  the  pile  of  men  a  line  is 
drawn  from  which  the  players  throw.  Each  player  in  turn  toes 
the  line  and  throws  his  pitcher  so  as  to  strike  the  bob  or  base  imder 
the  pile  of  men,  his  object  being  to  make  these  men  fall  off.  Any 
men  that  are  knocked  off,  and  lie  nearer  to  the  pitcher  where  it  fell 
than  to  the  bob,  become  the  property  of  the  player  who  threw  the 
pitcher.  The  second  player  then  takes  his  turn,  but  his  play 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  first  player,  as  any  men  that  he 
drives  nearer  to  the  first  player's  pitcher  belong  to  the  latter.  Any 
man  which  lies  nearer  to  the  second  player's  pitcher,  however, 
than  to  the  bob  or  to  the  first  player's  pitcher,  belongs  to  this  second 
player.  This  is  continued  by  the  different  players  in  succession, 
the  player  winning  who  has  the  largest  number  when  all  of  the  men 
are  disposed  of,  or  when  all  have  thiow.Tv. 
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(LAP  CATCH 

(Hands  Up) 

10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  stand  in  a  cirde,  with  one  in  the  center.  Those  in 
the  circle  bend  their  elbows,  which  should  touch  the  sides,  and 
extend  their  hands  m  front,  with  palms  downward.  The  object 
of  the  one  in  the  center  is  to  slap  the  hands  of  any  player  m  the  circle 
while  thus  extended.  The  circle  players  may  bend  the  hands 
downward  or  sideways  at  the  wrist,  but  may  not  withdraw  the  arms, 
or  change  the  position  of  the  elbow.  Any  one  slapped  in  this  way 
changes  places  with  the  one  in  the  center. 

The  success  of  this  game  will  depend  upon  the  alertness  of  the 
one  who  is  in  the  center,  who  should  dodge  quickly  and  imex- 
pectedly  from  one  part  of  the  circle  to  another,  with  many  feints 
and  false  moves  that  will  keep  the  circle  players  uncertain  where 
he  is  going  to  slap  next.  Played  in  this  way,  the  game  calls  for 
much  alertness  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  The  circle  should 
not  be  too  large,  or  the  action  will  be  too  slow  to  be  interesting. 

SCHOOLROOM.  —  In  the  schoolroom  this  is  played  in  groups  with 
the  players  seated  instead  of  in  a  circle.  Two  rows  face  each  other 
to  form  a  group,  with  feet  drawn  well  under  the  seats.  The  one 
who  is  It  walks  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

SLAP  JACK 

(Herr  Slap  Jack;  Skipaway) 
10  to  JO  or  mort  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  clasping  hands.  One  player  runs 
around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and  tags  another  as  he  nms.  The 
player  tagged  immediately  leaves  his  place  and  runs  in  the  o{)- 
posite  direction.  The  object  of  both  nmners  is  to  get  back  first 
to  the  vacant  place.  Whoever  succeeds  wins,  and  remains  in  that 
place,  the  one  left  out  becoming  nmner  the  next  time. 

This  is  sometimes  varied  by  having  the  players  bow  and  shake 


Iiands  as  Ihey  meet.  This  adds  an  element  of  self-control,  but  de- 
iracls  from  the  vigor  and  sport  of  the  game.  This  game  is  one  of 
the  standard  favorites  for  little  children. 

SCHOOLROOM-  —  In  the  schooU-oom  this  game  is  played  with  ail 
of  the  pupils  seated  except  one.  The  odd  player  walks  or  runs 
through  the  aisles,  touches  some  player,  and  runs  or  aroimd  the 
room  in  the  direction  he  is  going.  The  one  touched  al  once  leaves 
his  seat  and  runs  around  the  room  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
one  wins  who  first  gets  back  to  the  vacant  seat.  Dodging  through 
aisles  to  shorten  distance  is  not  aJlowed;  the  run  must  be  around 
the  outer  aisles  of  the  room. 


SLIPPER  SLAP 

10  to  30  or  more  players. 
\ftdoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  game  is  played  with  a  slipper,  or  a  piece  of  paper  folded 

several  thicknesses  to  present  a  surface  of  about  three  by  eight 
inches,  firm  but  flexible.  This  may  be  crumpled  at  one  end  to  form 
a  sort  of  handle,  if  desired. 

One  player  is  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center.  The  others  stand 
in  a  circle,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  so  that  the  center  player  cannot 
see  what  goes  on  behind  their  backs.  The  players  then  pass  the 
slipper  from  hand  to  hand  behind  their  backs,  taking  every  favor- 
able opportunity  to  slap  the  one  in  the  center  with  it ;  but  instantly 
that  this  is  done  the  player  holding  the  slipper  must  put  it  again 
behind  his  back  and  pass  it  to  the  next  player,  to  avoid  being  caught 
with  the  slipper  In  his  hand.  The  one  in  the  center  should  try  to 
catch  any  player  who  thus  slaps  him  before  the  slipper  is  passed 
to  another  player. 

Very  rapid  action  and  much  sport  may  be  had  from  this  game. 
It  is  rulable  to  hit  the  center  player  with  nothing  but  the  slipper, 
but  the  players  will  use  any  other  feints  they  choose  to  mislead  him 
as  to  who  holds  the  slipper,  pretending  to  pass  it,  or  making  a  false 
move  as  though  to  hit  him,  etc.  The  center  player  must  catch  one 
of  the  circle  men  with  the  slipper  actually  in  his  hands  to  have  it 
Should  this  be  done,  he  changes  places  with  that  player. 

This  game  may  be  played  in  the  5cVioci\TOOTa,  'i^e  O^asa  Vtx^t 
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divided  ioto  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  players  each.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  parlor  game,  and  is  full  of  sport  if  played  by  quick,  alen 
players. 

Iliis  game  ii  ftom  Denmaric 

SMUGGLING  THE  GEG 

lo  or  JO  W  more  flayers. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  is  an  old  Scotch  game,  evideatlj  an  outgrowth  of  smuggling.  Tlie 
"geg"  is  a  unall  treasure  or  object  easily  handled,  such  as  a  pocket  knife,  key, 
marble,  etc 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  even  parties,  one  called  the 
"Outs"  and  the  other  the  "Ins."  A  den  about  four  feet  by  six 
in  size  is  marked  on  the  ground  in  some  central  place.  Both 
parties  agree  on  boundaries  beyond  which  it  is  unfair  to  go,  though 
the  space  available  for  play  should  be  very  considerable.  It  is 
determined  by  lot  or  by  counting  out  which  of  the  parties  shall 
be  the  first  Outs,  or  smugglers,  this  being  the  moredesirable  position. 
The  Outs  have  the  geg,  or  treasure,  which  they  give  to  one  of  their 
number  in  a  manner  that  leaves  his  identity  unknown  to  the  Ins. 
They  may  do  this  by  going  out  of  sight  around  a  comer  of  a  build- 
ing and  choosing  one  of  their  number  to  take  the  geg,  or  by  stand- 
ing in  a  row  within  sight  of  the  Ins,  with  their  backs  to  a  wall  or 
fence,  and  pass  the  geg  from  hand  to  hand  behind  their  backs, 
making  many  feints  and  passes  intended  to  deceive  the  onlookers. 

When  the  geg  has  been  deposited  with  one  of  their  number,  the 
Outs  run  and  hide,  but  before  reaching  their  final  hiding  place,  must 
give  a  crJl  of  "Smugglers!"  This  is  the  signal  for  the  Ins  to  start 
on  the  chase.  The  object  of  the  Ins  is  to  catch  the  one  player 
among  the  Outs  who  is  custodian  of  the  geg.  The  identity  of  this 
player  may  be  a  sheer  matter  of  surmise  on  their  part,  when  they 
will  have  to  challenge  any  player  whom  they  may  catch.  If  the 
player  holding  the  geg  can  return  to  the  den  without  being  caught, 
his  party  wins,  and  again  goes  out  for  the  next  game.  But  if  the 
holder  of  the  geg  be  caught  before  he  gets  to  the  den,  the  Ins  win 
the  game,  and  become  the  Outs  for  the  next  round. 
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Whenever  one  of  the  Ins  catches  one  of  the  Outs,  the  latter  is  not 
a  prisoner  until  he  is  "crowned";  that  is,  the  pursuer  must  hold 
hinijtaJieoff  hiscap,  and  place  the  palmofhis  hand  on  the  prisoner's 
head,  when  he  must  cease  lo  struggle.  The  pursuer  then  demands, 
"Deliver  up  the  geg!"  which  must  be  done  at  once  should  this 
particular  smuggler  be  the  one  who  holds  it.  This  fact  is  then 
shouted  atoud,  and  all  of  the  players  return  lo  the  den.  If  the 
player  caught  should  not  have  the  geg,  he  is  allowed  to  go  free. 

Of  course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Outs  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  Ins  as  much  as  possible  upon  players  who  do  not  hold  the 
geg,  thus  to  give  the  holder  of  it  a  chance  to  make  the  den  and  so 
<wia  for  bis  party. 

SNOW  DART 

to  10  players. 

For  the  snow. 

This  game  is  played  with  a  wooden  dart  about  eight  inches  long, 
whittled  out  of  wood  about  the  size  of  a  broomstick,  pointed  ab- 
ruptly at  one  end,  and  sloping  gradually  to  the  other.  A  narrow 
track  or  slide  is  made  down  the  side  of 
a  hill  or  inclined  place,  about  sixty  feet 
in  length.  At  four  different  points  in  this 
track  snow  barriers  or  bumpers  are  made.  The  track  is  iced 
by  throwing  water  over  it  and  letting  it  freeze. 

The  dart  is  started  at  a  point  at  the  top  of  the  track.  It  is  not 
rulable  to  shove  it;  it  must  simply  be  placed  on  the  track  and 
move  of  its  own  weight.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  pass  the 
dart  in  this  way  over  as  many  of  the  barriers  as  possible  without 
its  leaving  the  track-  Each  player  scores  one  point  for  each  barrier, 
over  which  the  dart  passes  without  leaving  the  track,  the  one 
having  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  the  playing  time  winning. 
The  players  take  turns  in  sliding  the  dart.  Any  player  who  can 
successfully  pass  his  dart  over  all  four  barriers  four  times  in  suc- 
cession, wins,  irrespective  of  other  scores.  If  desired,  the  players 
may  play  in  partners. 

This  game  is  an  adaptation  from  one  played  by  the  Cree  Indians.  For  it 
(be  author  Is  indebted  to  Mr.  Stewart  Culin's  Games  of  Me  Norlh  Amn\uvn 
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SNOW  SNAKE 

2  to  to  or  more  players. 
For  the  snow. 

This  game  is  played  by  skjnming  or  skipping  sticks  over  the 
hard  surface  of  the  snow,  as  stones  are  skipped  over  the  water. 
Each  player  is  provided  with  from  three  to  6ve  small  sticks.  These 
may  be  especially  whittled,  or  they  may  be  pieces  of  branches.  A 
perfectly  smooth  slick  is  best,  and  one  that  has  some  weight  to  it 
Each  stick  is  notched,  one  notch  on  the  first,  two  on  the  second, 
three  on  the  third,  etc. 

The  players  stand  at  a  given  line  and  take  turns  in  skimming 
their  sticks  over  the  surface  of  the  snow,  each  player  throwing  but 
one  stick  at  a  time.  When  each  player  has  thrown,  the  stick  that 
has  gone  the  farthest  scores  for  the  thrower  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  notches  on  it.  For  instance,  if  the  stick  had  but  one  notch, 
it  scores  one  point  for  the  player;  a  three-notched  stick  scores 
three  points,  etc.  The  sticks  are  then  gathered  up  and  put  to  one 
side,  and  each  player  in  turn  throws  the  next  stick  in  his  bimch, 
the  successful  player  of  the  first  round  having  the  first  throw  ia 
the  second  round,  and  scoring  in  similar  manner.  This  is  con- 
tinued imtil  all  of  the  sticks  have  been  thrown.  This  may  close 
the  game,  which  is  won  by  the  highest  scorer,  or  it  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely,  either  with  a  time  limit  or  imtil  a  certain  score  is 
reached. 

This  game  is  an  adaptation  of  one  played  by  the  Wabaiuki  Indians.  Tha 
Northern  Indians  have  many  ^mes  lielongtng  to  the  Snow  Snake  class. 

SPANISH  FLY 

$  to  30  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  of  leapfrog  in  which  the  leader  (first  over)  sets 
feats  for  the  others  to  perform,  as  in  Follow  the  Leader,  any  player 
who  fails  taking  the  place  of  the  back.  The  following  feats  are 
popular :  — 

The  jumper  leaps  over,  touching  the  back  with  one  hand  only 
/md  waving  bis  cap  with  the  other. 
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round  object.  As  he  starts  it  spinning,  he  calls  any  number  thaA 
he  chooses,  and  the  player  bearing  that  number  must  at  once  spring 
forward  and  try  to  catch  the  platter  before  it  ceases  to  spin  and 
falls  to  the  floor.  If  successful,  he  returns  to  his  place  in  the  circle. 
If  not  successful,  he  takes  the  place  of  the  spinner  and  pays  a  forfeit. 
The  forfeits  are  all  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

This  game  may  also  be  played  by  calling  the  players  by  namr 
instead  of  numbering  them. 

SPOONING 

10  to  30  flayers. 

Children's  party;  adult  house  party. 

All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle.  The  odd  player  Is 
blindfolded  aad  placed  in  the  center.  He  is  given  two  silver  table- 
spoons.  The  players  in  the  circle  clasp  hands  and  move  around 
until  the  blindfolded  player  clicks  the  spoons  together,  at  which 
signal  the  circle  must  stand  still. 

The  blindfold  player  then  goes  up  to  any  one  in  the  circle,  and 
by  feeling  over  the  face  and  head  with  the  bowls  of  the  spoons  must 
identify  the  player.  He  may  not  feel  on  the  shoulders  or  around 
the  neck,  only  on  the  face  and  head.  A  player  may  stoop  to  disguise 
his  height  for  this,  but  otherwise  may  not  evade  the  touch  of  the 
spoons.  If  the  blindfold  player  correctly  identifies  the  one  before 
him,  they  exchange  places.  If  incorrect  in  his  guess,  the  play  is 
repeated. 

This  may  be  a  very  amusing  game  for  either  children  or  adults.  The  author 
has  seen  it  played  with  great  success  under  both  conditions. 

SQUIRREL  AND  NUT 

10  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

All  of  the  pupils  but  one  sit  at  their  desks  with  heads  bowed  on 
the  arms  as  though  sleeping,  but  each  with  a  hand  outstretched. 
The  odd  player,  who  is  the  squirrel,  and  carries  a  nut,  runs  on 
tiptoe  up  and  down  through  the  aisles,  and  at  his  or  her  discretion 
drops  the  nut  into  one  of  the  waiting  hands.    The  player  who  ^ts 
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The  jumper  leaps  over  without  touching  the  back. 

The  jumper  makes  a  quarter  turn  while  going  over. 

HATS  OH  DECK.  —  The  leader,  as  he  vaults,  places  his  cap  on  the 
back,  and  must  clear  without  touching  it.  Each  player,  in  turn, 
adds  his  hat  to  the  pile,  the  last  player  having  to  jump  over  all. 
If  any  one  knocks  over  the  pile,  he  must  become  back,  and  the  game 
begins  over  again.  If  all  jump  successfully,  the  last  one  over  then 
jumps  again,  removing  his  hat  as  he  goes  over  without  disturbing 
the  others,  and  so  on  until  all  have  been  removed. 

HATS  FULL  OF  WATER.  —  The  jumper  places  his  own  hat  on  his 
head  upside  down  and  balances  it  there  while  leaping  over  the 
back. 

I     -         .T  SPANS 

ta  to  10  players. 

Out  of  doors;  indoors. 

This  is  a  game  played  by  snapping  buttons  against  a  wall,  their 
landing  point  determining  a  score.  Each  player  has  a  butttm. 
One  of  the  p'ayers  lays  his  button  on  the  ground  near  a  wall  or 
fence.  The  others,  in  turn,  snap  their  buttons  against  the  wall 
so  as  to  rebound  near  to  that  of  the  first  player.  Should  the  button 
snapped  drop  within  one  hand  reach  or  span  (i.e.  the  distance 
between  stretched  thumb  and  fingers)  of  the  button  first  laid  down, 
it  scores  two  points  for  the  player  throwing  it.  If  it  comes  within 
two  such  spans  of  the  first  button,  it  scores  one  point.  Should  it 
hit  this  button  and  bounce  away  within  but  one  span,  it  cotmts  four 
points.  Should  it  so  bounce  within  two  spans,  it  scores  three  points ; 
and  should  it  go  farther  than  this,  it  scores  but  one  point.  The 
number  of  points  in  the  game,  twenty-five  or  fifty,  is  agreed  on  at 
the  outset.  The  players  take  regular  turns,  and  the  first  to  score 
the  required  number  wins  the  game. 


SPIN  THE  PLATTER 

(See  also  My  Lady's  Toikti 
9  to  30  or  more  players, 
parlor;  schoolroom. 

All  the  players  are  numbered  and  seated  in  a  circle,  except 
vhg  stands  in  the  center  and  twirls  a  plaUei,  Ue.'^,  o^  ¥ATa«. 
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Any  player  fdling  to  do  fhiB  must  pay  a  forfeit.  Whenever  the 
story  tdler  says  '^Stage  Coach  I"  all  of  the  players  must  get 
up  and  turn  around.  At  the  end  of  this  story  he  will  manage  to 
have  the  stage  coach  meet  with  a  catastrophe,  and  as  soon  as  he 
says  ^The  stage  coach  upset  I"  all  of  the  players  must  change 
seats.  The  leader  takes  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  for  himself, 
and  the  player  who  is  left  without  a  seat  becomes  leader  for  the 
next  game,  or  must  distribute  the  forfeits.  For  large  numbers 
there  should  be  several  more  players  than  chairs. 

The  leader  may  say,  for  example:  ''It  being  a  beautiful  spring  day,  the  0U 
lady  wiih  the  bandbox  [here  the  old  hdy  must  get  up  and  turn  around]  de- 
cided to  visit  her  daughter,  and  so  took  a  mo/ in  the  xto^tf  eoad»  [every  body  turns 
around];  she  found  the  cushiom  [cushions  turn  around]  very  oomfortabfe  untQ 
ihtfai  M  gmUeman  [bt  old  gentleman  turns  around]  got  in,  when  the  place 
seemed  to  her  very  crowded,  and  she  was  ghd  to  open  the  windows;  the 
driver  cracked  his  wkip^  the  wheds  creaked,  ^  horses  strained  at  the  harness^ 
and  away  they  started  on  their  journey/'  etc. 

The  interest  of  the  game  may  be  enhanced  by  connecting  the  stage  coach, 
its  passengers,  and  Journey  with  some  well-known  stoiy,  as  of  Mr.  Fidcwids 
and  Sam  Weller,  or  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Fann. 

STAKE  GUARD 

(See  also  DuA  on  a  RodL) 

10  to  30  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  Is  one  of  the  forms  of  Dude  on  a  Rock,  and  in  this  form  b  trell 
adapted  to  use  indoors  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  The  game  differs  from  the 
ordinary  games  of  Duck  on  a  Rock  chiefly  in  the  limited  territoiy  to  which  the 
guard  is  confined. 

A  stake  is  driven  in  the  ground  (or  if  in  a  gymnasium,  an  Indian 
club  is  placed)  in  the  center  of  a  square  plainly  marked,  and  measur« 
ing  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  A  throwing  line  is  drawn  twenty  or 
more  feet  from  the  stake.  The  game  is  played  with  bean  bags, 
and  begins  with  the  choice  of  a  guard.  This  choice  is  made  by 
all  of  the  players  standing  on  the  throwing  line  and  throwing  their 
bags  at  the  stake.  The  player  whose  bag  falls  farthest  away  from 
the  stake  becomes  the  first  guard. 

The  stake  guard  places  his  bag  on  top  of  the  stake  (or  dub). 
The  other  players  line  up  on  the  throwmg  line.    Upon  a  given 
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signal  from  a  leader  or  captain,  all  of  the  players  throw  their  bags 
simultaneously  at  the  stake,  trying  to  displace  the  bag  on  top  of  it. 
Knocking  over  the 
club  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose. 
Each  player  must 
then  try  to  regain 
his  bag,  but  in  do- 
ing this  he  may  be 
tagged  by  the  guard. 
If  this  be  done,  he 
dianges  places  with 
the  guard.  The 
guard  may  only  'ag 
a  player,  however, 
within  the  limits  of 
the  square  sur- 
rounding the  stake, 
beyond  which  he 
may  not  go;  and 
he  may  do  this 
only  after  he  has  replaced  his  own  bag  on  top  of  the  stake. 

Any  player  failing  to  recover  his  bag  at  once  will  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  when  the  guard  is  next  occupied  in  replacing 
his  own  bag.  Any  player  thus  waiting  for  his  bag  may  linger  near 
the  boundaries  of  the  center  square. 

Should  the  guard  succeed  in  taggmg  a  player  within  the  square, 
that  player  must  at  once  place  his  onu  bag  on  the  stake;  and  the 
guard  must  try  to  get  his  bag  and  escape  from  the  square  before 
this  new  guard  can  place  his  bag  and  tag  him.  As  soon  as  a 
player  recovers  his  bag  and  escapes  from  the  center  square,  he 
should  go  at  once  to  the  starting  line,  and  may  throw  again  immedi- 
ately for  the  center  bag.  The  game  progresses  better,  however,  if 
all  of  the  throwing  be  done  simultaneously,  the  returning  players 
waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  leader  before  throwing. 

As  players  become  proficjeat,  the  game  may  be  made  more  skillful  and  In 
tercsting  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  throwing  line  a.ad  O^ie.  %.'i^%., 
and  4lso  by  lessening  the  size  of  the  squaic  diawa  aroui^  4^  «:<^tK.,'Mi  ^N^Otk  J 
I  fiiexiani  is  tvaSoed 
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Stealing  sticks 

(See  also  Prisonous  Base.) 

to  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  small  goal 
marked  off  at  the  rear  of  each  part,  in  which  six  sticks  are  placed. 

Each  player  who  reaches  the  enem/s 
goal  safely  may  carry  one  stick  back 
to  his  own  goal,  and  may  not  be  caught 
while  carrying  it  back.  If  caught  in 
the  enemy's  territory  before  reaching 
the  goal,  a  player  must  remain  a 
prisoner  in  the  goal  until  touched  by 
one  of  his  own  side;  neither  may  be 
caught  while  returning.  Any  player 
may  catch  any  opnonent,  except  under 
the  rules  just  stated.  No  stick  may  be 
taken  by  a  side  while  any  of  its  men  are 
prisoners.  The  game  is  won  by  the 
side  gaining  all  of  the  sticks. 
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Steaung  Sticks 


This  game  is  known  also  by  the  name  of 
Scots  and  English  and  probably  originated  in 
border  warfare.  The  players  sometimes  con- 
tribute some  article  of  wearing  apparel  to  the  pile  of  property  that  is  to  be 
stolen  instead  of  using  sticks  for  the  purpose.  Caps  and  coats  are  the  usual 
donations. 

STEP 

g  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  ground  is  marked  off  by  two  parallel  lines  from  fifty  to  two 
himdred  feet  apart.  One  player,  who  is  chosen  to  be  counter, 
stands  on  one  of  these  lines  with  his  back  to  the  other  players,  who 
line  up  on  the  opposite  line. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  players  who  are  lined  up  in  the 
rear  to  advance  forward  untH  they  cross  the  line  where  the  counter 


15  stationed.    They  may  only  advance,  however,  by  short  stages, 
during  which  the  player  in  front  counts  ten. 

The  game  starts  by  this  forward  player  counting  ten  loudly  and 
rapidly,  the  other  players  moving  forward  while  he  does  this,  but 
immediately  that  he  says  "Tenl"  they  must  stand  stiil,  and  he  at 
once  turns  to  look  at  them.  He  will  call  the  name  of  any  player  o( 
players  whom  he  sees  moving,  and  any  so  called  must  go  back  to 
the  starting  line  and  begin  over  again.  This  counting  of  ten  by 
the  one  player  and  moving  forward  of  the  others  continues  imtil 
all  have  crossed  the  line  where  the  counter  stands.  The  last  one 
over  changes  places  with  him  for  the  next  game. 

This  game  is  a  great  favorite,  espedally  with  girls,  though  the  writer  has 
known  majiy  haya  to  ptay  it  persistently.  The  players  will  learn  to  use  much 
caution  in  moving  forward,  often  stopping  before  the  count  of  ten,  to  be  sure 
thai  ihey  shall  not  hv  caught  in  motion.  The  progress  thus  made  may  seem 
slower  than  that  of  those  who  dash  forward  to  the  lost  moment,  but  as  with  the 
IS  hare  and  tortoise,  this  slower  but  continuous  method  often  wins. 
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STILL  PO>fD;  NO  MORE  MOVINGI 

(Still  water,  still  water,  stop!) 
5  to  ^  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground. 

One  player  Is  blindfolded ;  the  others  scatter  promiscuously. 
The  blindfolded  player  is  led  to  the  center  of  the  playgroimd,  and 
asked: — 

"How  many  horses  has  your  father  in  his  stable?** 

He  replies,  "Three. " 

"  What  color  are  they  ?  " 

"Black,  white,  and  gray." 

"Turn  around  three  times  and  catch  whom  you  may.** 
The  blindfolded  player  is  then  spun  aroimd  so  as  to  confuse  his  sense 
of  direction.  He  then  says,  "Still  pond;  no  more  movingi" 
whereupon  the  other  players  must  stand  still,  being  allowed  only 
three  steps  thereafter.  The  blindfolded  player  begins  to  grope  for 
the  others.  Wlicn  he  catches  one,  he  must  guess  by  touching  the 
hair,  dress,  etc.,  whom  he  has  caught.  If  he  guesses  correctly,  the 
player  changes  places  with  him.    If  inconettV^ ,  Vie  mMsX  ^  ww-w^iila 
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his  search.  The  playen  may  resort  to  any  reasonable  devices  foi 
escaping  the  hands  oi  the  groping  blind  man,  such  as  stocking  01 
dodging,  so  long  as  they  do  not  take  more  than  three  steps.  When 
caught,  a  i^yer  may  try  to  disguise  his  identity  by  making  himself 
shorts',  etc 

STONE 
10  to  JO  or  more  fHayors. 
Playground;  gymnaswm. 

A  large  circle  is  drawn  on  the  ground  or  floor  in  the  center  ot  tbt 
play  space.  At  either  end  of  the  ground  a  goal  is  marked  o£F. 
One  player,  chosen  to  be  stone,  sits  on  the  floor  in  the  circl& 
The  other  playera  stand  around  outside  the  circle,  taunting  the 
stone  by  stepping  over  into  his  territory.  Suddenly,  and  the  more 
unexpectedly  the  better,  the  stone  rises  and  runs  for  the  other 
players,  who  are  only  safe  from  tagging  when  behind  one  of  the 
goab.  Any  one  so  tt^ged  becomes  a  stone  and  joins  the  first 
stone  in  sitting  near  the  center  of  the  circle.  They  also  join  him 
in  chasing  the  other  players  whenever  he  gives  the  signal.  This 
continues  untQ  all  the  players  have  been  tagged. 

'^  STOOP  TAG 

("  Squat "  Tig) 
4  to  60  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  0/  doors. 

One  player  is  It  and  chases  the  others,  trying  to  tag  one  of  them. 
A  player  may  escape  being  tagged  by  suddenly  stooping  or  "squat- 
ting"; but  each  player  maystoopbut  three  times.  After  the  third 
time  of  stooping,  the  player  may  resort  only  to  running  to  escape 
being  tagged.    Any  player  tagged  becomes  It. 

For  large  numbers  of  players  there  should  be  several  taggers. 

SUN  DIAL 

2  to  10  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  seashore. 

A  circle  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the 
ground.    This  b  intersected  with  straight  lines,  like  the  spokes  of  a 


wheel,  which  divide  it  into  twelve  sect  ions,  numbered  consecutivelj 
from  one  lo  twelve. 

One  pJayer  is  blindfolded,  placed  in  the  center  (on  the  hub  ot  the 
wheel),  and  turned  around  several  times  to  confuse  his  sense  of 
direction.      He     then     walks 

t around    inside   the   rim   while 
counting  twelve,  or  repeating 
the  verse:  — 
the 


H 


"Dickery,  dickeiy,  dock; 
The  mouse  ra.n  up  the  clock; 
The  dock  struck  ten 
a  down  again, 
Dickery,  dickery,  dock." 

'e  stops  on  the  last  word,  and 
the  number  of  the  space  in 
which  he  stands  is  scored  to 
his  credit ;  for  instance,  if  he 
stops  in  section  eight,  it  scores 

eight  points  for  him;  if  in  section  three,  it  scores  three  points, 
etc.  Should  he  stop  with  one  foot  on  a  line  or  outside  the 
circle,  he  scores  nothing.  The  players  take  turns,  each  having  but 
one  trial  at  a  turn.  The  game  is  won  by  the  player  first  scoring 
twenty-five  or  fifty  points,  as  may  be  decided. 

'  TAG 

The  game  of  pkin,  old-fashioned  Tag  may  be  made  great  sport,  espedally 
if  suddenly  and  uni^xpcctedly  commenced  in  a  group  of  playen  wbea  other 
interests  seem  to  lag. 

The  game  has  many  variations,  a  cotisiderable  number  of  which  are  here 
given,  each  variation  making  practically  a  different  game. 

This  game  is  found  in  all  countries  and  is  prehistoric.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen  from  the  idea  of  fleeing  from  an  evil  spirit,  and  in  those  foms  from 
which  immunity  is  found  by  touching  wood  or  iron  or  taking  some  particulai 
position,  that  espedal  feature  is  supposed  (o  have  originated  in  the  idea  of  break' 
ing  the  spell  of  ihe  pureuing  evil. 

The  following  tag  games  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order:  — 
Cross  Tag                                                   Hang  Tag 
Fence  Tag                                                        Home  Tag 
French  Tag jttpmMitTa^   VO-ucr^ 
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Uue  1^  (Line  Tag;  K^  Fice)  Shadow  Tig 

Old  Mu  "Ag  Stoop  1^  (Squit  T^ 

PsitDcr  Tig  Tag 

Sdioolnom  T«g  ^  W^  Tig 

iTAG 
4  to  60  flayers. 

Indoors;  outofdoon. 

Tag  in  its  simplest  form  may  be  started  by  any  tme  of  a  group 
of  players  suddenly  turning  to  another,  touching  (tagging)  him  and 
saying  "You're  It  1"  whoi  all  must  flee  from  the  one  who  is  It 

The  player  who  is  It  may  chase  and  tag  any  otho-  player  whom  he 
chooses,  but  will  aid  his  own  ends  by  suddenly  turning  his  atteation 
from  one  player  to  another,  or  by  doubling  back  cm  his  course,  or 
resorting  to  any  of  the  other  feints  that  give  an  unexpected  turn  to 
a  game  of  chase. 

The  players  who  are  being  chased  will  add  to  the  zest  of  the  game 
by  venturing  as  close  as  possible  to  the  one  who  is  It,  calling  to  him 
and  taunting  him  with  their  proximity,  and  suddenly  dodging  away. 
When  a  player  is  hard  pressed  or  breathless,  or  does  not  wish  to  play, 
he  may  become  immune  from  tagging  by  crossing  any  one  finger 
over  its  neighbor  on  either  hand,  as  the  forefinger  over  the  middle 
finger.  It  is  considered  "  babyish, "  however,  to  resort  to  this  unless 
there  is  some  very  good  reason.  A  player  who  has  had  a  good 
fair  chase  ought  to  be  willing  to  be  It  if  caught. 

Any  player  whom  the  chaser  tags  immediately  becomes  It,  but 
the  chaser,  in  touching  him,  must  say  "You're  It  I"  At  his  own 
discretion  he  may  add  "No  fair,"  which  means  that  the  one  who 
has  just  become  It  may  not  turn  at  once  and  tag  him.  A  venture- 
some player,  however,  will  omit  this,  especially  if  he  should  tag 
another  player  from  behind,  and  trust  to  his  own  powers  of  dodg- 
ing for  getting  safely  away.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
players,  two  or  more  may  be  chosen  to  be  It. 

TAG  THE  WALL  RELAY 

10  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

The  players  should  all  be  seated,  an  even  number  in  each  row  of 
seats.    At  a  signal,  the  last  player  in  each  line  runs  forward  and 
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tags  the  front  wall.  As  soon  as  this  player  is  out  of  the  aisle,  the 
others  all  move  backward  one  seat.  This  leaves  the  front  seat 
vacant,  and  the  runner  having  touched  the  wall  returns  im- 
mediately and  takes  this  vacant  front  seat.  As  the  player  sits 
he  raises  his  hand,  which  is  a  signal  for  the  player  who  is  now  the 
last  one  in  the  line  to  run  forward,  the  line  moving  backward  on; 
place  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  the  aisle.  He,  in  turn,  having 
touched  the  wall,  takes  the  vacant  front  seat.  The  play  is  con- 
tinued in  this  way  until  every  one  in  the  row  has  run. 

The  line  wins  whose  player,  sitting  at  the  start  m  the  front  seat, 
first  returns  to  his  seat. 

As  in  all  schoolroom  games  where  there  is  runnmg,  the  seated 

players  should  be  very  careful  to  keep  their  feet  under  the  desks,  so 

I  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  aisles  over  which  the  runners  may  trip. 


■s  is  best  ^1 
».    The    m 


This  is  one  of  the  best  class  room  games  and  is  very  Dopular. 


TEN  STEPS 

zo  to  ^  or  more  players. 

,  Playground;   indoors. 

This  is  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  and  like  all  such  games  h 
played  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  and  many  hiding  places, 
distinctive  feature  of  this  game  is  the  peculiar  limitation  put  on  the 
opportunity  to  hide,  which  may  even  free  the  blinder  from  his  task. 
The  one  who  is  It,  or  hunter,  blinds  his  eyes  and  counts  ten  while 
the  other  players  run  for  hiding  places.  As  soon  as  the  one  » 
blinding  says  "Ten  !"  the  players  must  all  stand  motionless  where- 
ever  they  happen  to  be,  while  he  turns  at  once  to  look  for  them. 
Any  player  whom  he  sees  moving  must  come  back  to  the  goal  and 
start  over  again.  The  hunter  repeats  this  five  times,  and  any  player 
not  entirely  out  of  sight  the  fifth  lime  the  hunter  turns  must  change 
I  places  with  him,  the  original  hunter  becoming  a  spectator  of  the 
I  game.  Having  called  "Ten!"  and  turned  to  look  for  moving 
players  five  times,  the  hunter  (or  the  one  taking  his  place,  as  ex- 
plained above)  counts  one  hundred,  lo  give  the  players  time  to 
reach  final  hiding  places,  and  the  game  pToce(?i?>  as  vBTe^^x\'i^.  I 
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TlflM1tf.lt  RING 
JO  to  30  or  man  flayen. 
Indoors;  onto/ doors. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  stund  In  a  drde,  each  one  dasping 
with  his  left  hand  the  right  wrist  of  hb  left-hand  ndghbor.  This 
leavea  all  of  the  right  hands  free  pnd  all  of  the  left  hands  occupied. 
The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  tries  to  detect 
who  holds  the  thimble  that  Is  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Each 
|dayer  in  the  circle  places  ha  ri^t  hand  first  m  the  hand  of  his 
ndghbor  on  the  right  and  then  fa  the  hand  of  the  ne^bor  tax  the 
left,  keeping  thb  movement  going  rhythmically,  while  the  entire 
dide  repeats  the  lines:— 

"The  tHmUe  Is  gdbag,  I  don't  know  iriwn; 
It  ii  fint  over  here  and  then  over  there." 

When  the  playn  in  the  center  thinks  he  knows  who  has  the  thimble, 
he  goes  up  to  him  and  says:  "My  lady's  lost  her  thimble.  Have 
you  it  ?"  If  cOTrect,  these  two  players  change  places.  If  incorrect, 
the  one  who  is  It  demands  of  the  player  addressed  to  find  it.  This 
'  player,  in  turn,  has  one  guess.  If  correct,  he  takes  the  place  of  the 
one  who  has  the  thimble,  the  one  who  was  It  taking  the  vacant  place 
in  the  circle,  and  the  one  who  held  the  thimble  going  to  the  center. 
Should  the  player  be  inccnrect  in  his  guess,  he  changes  places  with 
the  one  in  ^e  cents. 

THIRD  MAN 

^ee  also  Tirm  Deep  and  ImI  Itm.) 
tj  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  b  another  form  of  the  game  anmnonly  knowo  as  Three  Deep, 
but  instead  of  being  plsTcd  in  the  <dnnilar  fonnatlon,  the  players  arc  scattered 
tnegularly  over  the  playground. 

All  of  the  players  but  two  take  partners  and  scatter  in  any  irregu- 
lar  way.  The  players  forming  each  couple  stand  facing  each 
odjer,  with  the  distance  of  a  long  step  between  them.    To  make  a 
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success  of  the  game,  the  distance  should  be  considerable  between 
the  various  couples. 

Of  the  two  odd  players,  one  is  runner  and  the  other  chaser,  the 
object  of  the  latter  being  to  tag  the  runner.  The  runner  may  lake 
refuge  between  any  two  players  who  are  standing  as  a  couple. 
The  moment  that  he  does  so,  the  one  toward  whom  his  back  is 
turned  becomes  third  man,  and  must  in  his  turn  trj-  to  escape  being 
tagged  by  the  chaser.  Should  the  chaser  tag  the  runner,  Ihcy 
exchange  places,  the  runner  immediately  becoming  chaser  and  the 
being  liable  instantly  to  tagging. 


THIRD  SLAP 


tj  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

The  players  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  from  five  to  ten 
each.  One  in  each  group  is  chosen  to  be  It;  the  others  line  up  in 
front  of  him,  all  standing  at  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  6fty  feet 
from  a  goal  previously  decided  on.  The  players  in  the  line  hold  their 
hands  extended  forward  the  length  of  the  forearm,  the  elbows  being 
bent  and  touching  the  sides ;  the  palms  should  be  turned  downward. 

The  one  who  is  It  tries  to  slap  the  hands  of  any  of  the  players, 
who  may  evade  him  by  bendmg  the  hands  downward,  upward,  or 
sideways,  at  the  wrist,  but  may  not  withdraw  the  arm  or  change 
the  position  of  the  elbow.  Any  player  who  receives  three  slaps, 
whether  on  one  or  both  hands,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  third 
slap,  chases  the  one  who  is  It  toward  the  goal.  Should  the  slnpper 
be  caught  before  he  reaches  the  goal,  lie  must  continue  as  before, 
but  if  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  goal  in  safety,  he  changes  places 
with  his  pursuer,  who  becomes  It,  or  slappcr,  for  the  next  round. 

This  game  may  have  much  epon  in  it  U  the  one  who  is  taking  the  part  ol 
■tapper  be  very  alert  and  agile  in  his  mavcments,  dodging  quickly  (rom  one 
player  to  another,  and  making  many  false  moves  to  Ihmw  the  piayen  ofT  Uiclt 
guard  aa  to  where  he  is  going  to  strike  next.  This  game  b  voty  popular  with 
diildren,  and  is  an  amusing  divenioo  for  young  peo[de  for  house  parties. 
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THREE  DEEP 

(See  also  TAM  i^aii  BodLasiMam.) 
25  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasiunk 

This  game  is  one  of  the  standard  favorites  for  both  children  and 
adults. 

All  of  the  plajreis  but  two  form  in  a  double  ring,  facing  inward; 
that  is,  in  two  concentric  circles,  with  one  player  directly  behind  an- 
other. 

There  are  aevenl  methods  of  getting  players  into  this  foraiation.  One 
method  is  to  have  the  playexs  march  in  column  two  abreast,  fonn  in  a  dide^ 
and  all  face  inward.  Another  method  is  to  have  the  players  form  in  a  drde 
In  single  file;  one  player  steps  in  front  of  his  neighbor  on  the  right,  and  each 
alternate  player  in  quick  succession  around  the  circle  does  the  same,  thus 
accomplishing  the  end  of  bringing  all  of  the  players  in  couples  one  behind  an- 
other. 

The  two  odd  players,  one  of  whom  is  numer  and  the  other  chaser, 
start  outside  of  the  circle,  generally  one  of  them  being  on  one  side 

of   the  circle  and   the 
other   opposite.      The 
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/^  ^— ^,  N.  object  of  the  game  is 

>^ .  w       \  for  the  chaser  to  tag  the 

/  \  runner.      The    runner 

may   save   himself   by 

stopping  in  front  of  any 

couple  standing  in  the 

f  circle,  whereupon,  that 

file  having  been  made 

y  .      "three  deep,"  the  outer 

y    \^  ^y    *  /      player  or  third  man  be- 

,  \^  ^     y         /^  comes  at  once  liable  to 

V  /  tagging,  and  in  his  turn 

^ '  ^         '  becomes     runner    and 

chaser.    He  may  seek 
■rfuge  in  the  same  way  in  front  of  a  couple. 
ShovHA  the  chaser  tag  die  nmner,  they  exchange  places,  the  runnel 
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lediatdy  becoming  cEaser,  and  the  chaser  being  liable  instantly 
to  tagging. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  great  alertness  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
any  one  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  circle,  as  at  any  moment  the 
runner  may  take  refuge  in  front  of  his  file  or  couple,  making  him  the 
third  man  and  liable  to  be  tagged.  It  is  not  permissible  for  any 
third  man  to  take  refuge  in  front  of  the  couple  standing  immediately 
on  his  right  or  left  when  he  becomes  third  man- 
Both  runner  and  chaser  may  dash  through  the  circle,  but 
may  not  pause  for  a  moment  within  the  circle,  except  when  the 
runner  claims  refuge  in  front  of  some  cciiple.  When  players  are 
inclined  to  confuse  the  play  by  h^itating  while  running  through  the 
circle,  this  privilege  of  running  through  is  sometimes  forbidden, 
all  the  chasing  being  confined  to  the  outside  of  the  circle. 

VAUATIon. —  This  game  may  be  varied  by  having  the  players 
who  form  the  circle  stand  face  to  face,  with  a  distance  of  one  long 
step  between  each  two,  instead  of  all  facing  toward  the  center  of  the 
circle.  In  this  form  of  the  game  the  runner  takes  refuge  between 
the  two  forming  the  couple,  the  one  toward  whom  his  back  is 
turned  being  the  third  man.  Both  runner  and  chaser  may  run 
between  the  two  circles  of  players. 

This  may  be  made  one  of  the  jolliest  games  possible,  and  also  one  of  the  beat 
for  making  slow  and  dull  players  alert  and  active.  The  author  has  seen  many 
a  class  of  slow-minded  children  waken  to  much  quicker  mental  action  a* 
well  as  greater  physical  agility  by  ihis  game.  For  adult  playcra  it  may  be 
thoroughly  delightful.  The  writer  recalls  a  class  of  adult  business  men  in  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  who  resorted  even  to  leapfrog  tactics  in  the  strenuoiu 
apoit  they  put  into  this  game. 


TOMMY  TIDDLER'S  GROUND 

S  l9  yo  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  ground  is  divided  by  a  line  into  two  equal  parts.  One 
of  these  belongs  to  Tommy  Tiddler,  who  stands  on  his  side  of  the 
line  and  may  not  cross  it  All  of  the  other  players  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  and  venture  across  the  line  into  Tommy  Tiddler's 
groimd,  taunting  him  with  the  remark,  — 
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'Tin  on  Tommj  Tiddler's  grouQ^ 
Picking  up  gold  and  nlnr  1" 

Tommy  may  tag  any  one  on  his  ground,  and  any  one  so  tagged 
changes  places  with  him.  The  players  will  learn  to  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  game  by  venturing  as  near  Tommy  Tiddler  as  possible 
and  being  very  tantalizing  in  inducing  him  to  run  after  them. 
Tommy  Tiddler,  on  his  part,  will  find  opportimi^  for  considerable 
finesse,  such  as  in  appearing  to  give  his  attention  entirely  to  one 
player,  then  suddenly  turning  and  dashing  for  another. 

TOSSING  WANDS 

10  to  60  or  nun  flayers. 
Gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 

This  game  is  played  in  two  forms,  line  form  and  circle  form. 

LUfE  FORM. —  The  players  stand  in  two  lines  or  ranks  facing 
each  other,  all  those  in  one  line  being  provided  with  gynmasium 
wands  about  three  feet  in  length.  A  leader  is  appointed  who  either 
counts  or  commands  as  a  signal  for  tossing  the  wands  back  and 
forth  from  one  line  to  the  other:  as,  "One,  two,  three  —  tossl" 
This  is  even  more  effective  if  gymnastic  movements  be  taken  on  the 
three  counts,  as  bending  the  trunk  forward  with  the  wand  down- 
ward, stretching  the  arms  upward  with  the  wand  overhead,  extend- 
ing it  forward  at  shoulder  height,  and  then  tossing  backward  over 
the  head.  The  signals  for  this  would  be  "Bendl  Stretch  1 
Out  I    Toss!" 

The  wands  should  first  be  held  in  the  hand  with  the  palms  up- 
ward, and  cai^twith  the  hands  in  the  same  position.  Later,  the 
hand  position  should  be  reversed,  the  wand  being  grasped  with  the 
downward-turned  palms. 

CntCLE  FORM,  —  When  players  are  proficient  in  catchmg  in 
opposite  lines  or  ranks,  they  should  form  a  circle,  facing  aroimd  in 
single  file,  each  player  being  provided  with  a  wand  which  is  tossed 
backward  over  Uie  head  and  caught  by  the  player  behind.  This 
may  be  done  best  rhythmically  with  the  exercises  and  commands 
mentioned  above,  "Bendl  Stretch  I  Outl  Tossl"  The  wand 
siould  be  caught  with  the  palms  outward. 
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Any  player  failing  to  catch  a  wand  drops  out  of  the  game.     With 
little  practice,  however,  this  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  quick 
ill  rather  than  a  game;  but  it  is  a  most  interesting,  skillful,  ana 
diverting  play. 

TRADES 
10  to  60  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  game  is  the  boys'  fonnof  the  game  played  by  girls  as  "Old 
Woman  from  the  Woods."  The  players  divide  into  two  equal 
parties.  One  party  retires  and  decides  on  some  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, whereupon  they  advance  toward  the  second  party,  saying :  — 


"Here  are  some  men  from  Botany  Bay, 
Got  any  work  to  give  us  to-day?" 


le  second  party  asks,  "What  can  you  do?"  The  first  party 
answers,  "Anything. "  The  second  party  says, "  Set  to  work,  then  1 " 
whereupon  they  go  through  pantomimic  motions  descriptive  of  the 
occupation  chosen,  such  as  planing,  sawing,  or  hammering,  for  the 
carpenter;  the  motions  of  the  bricklayer,  tailor,  cobbler,  motor-man, 
etc.  The  second  party  guesses  what  this  pantomime  indicates. 
Should  they  guess  correctly,  they  have  a  turn  at  representing  a  trade. 
Should  they  fail,  the  first  party  has  another  trial. 

When  played  in  a  playground  or  gymnasium,  where  there  is  a 
good  running  space,  a  successful  guess  should  be  followed  by  a  chase 
of  the  actors  by  the  guessing  party,  any  players  caught  before  a 
designated  goal  line  is  reached  having  to  join  the  party  of  their 
captors.     The  party  wins  which  secures  all  of  the  players. 

The  following  activities  and  occupations  were  shown  by  one  class  of  aty 
boys:  milking  cons,  grinding  coffee,  hanging  wall  paper,  traveling  salesmen 
(displaying  and  measuring  goods),  rooting  a  baseball  (earn,  Marathon  race, 
piddng  cherries,  basket-ball  game,  oiling  sewing  machine,  blowing  up  bicycle 
tires,  ruaoing  a  lawn  mower,  bricklaying. 

TREE  PARTY 

5  to  60  players. 

Out  of  doors. 

In  these  days  of  nature  study  this  game  is  especially  appropriate. 
It  may  be  used  on  any  ground  or  strip  of  woodland  where  there  is  a 
variety  of  trees,  the  game  consisting  in  identitjln^^iie  \see&. 
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A  lag  or  card  is  fastened  on  one  or  more  trees  of  each  varietj 
within  certain  prescribed  limits.  These  cards  may  be  made  as 
fanciful  or  as  rustic  as  desired.  Birch  barli  is  very  appropriate  for 
them,  and  for  either  birch  bark  or  a  conventional  card  a  pretty  ele- 

Lment  may  be  added  by  writing  some  appropriate  quotation  or  verse, 
iflPT  the  Japanese  custom.     The  main  object  of  each  card,  how- 

r  ever,  is  to  bear  a  number.  Each  player  is  provided  with  a  card  or 
slip  of  paper  containing  a  list  of  numbers  corresponding  to  those  on 
the  trees.  Thus,  if  fifteen  trees  be  numbered,  there  should  be 
fifteen  numbers  on  each  player's  card. 

The  players,  having  been  provided  each  with  a  card  and  pencil, 

I  wander  at  will  over  the  designated  territory,     Whenever  a  number 

?  b  discovered  on  a  tree,  the  player,  if  he  knows  the  name  of  the  tree, 
writes  it  on  his  own  card  opposite  the  corresponding  number.  For 
most  companies,  popular  ratlier  than  botanical  names  of  the  trees 
are  permissible.  At  a  signal  —  a  bell,  whistle,  horn,  or  call  —  the 
players  all  assemble.  The  host  or  hostess  then  reads  a  correct  list, 
each  player  checking  the  card  that  he  holds.  The  player  wins  who 
has  the  largest  number  of  names  correct 

The  writer  has  known  this  game  to  be  a  most  beautiful  diveraion  for  a  lavm 
pony  on  a  large  estate,  and  has  a  feeling  appreciation  of  how  many  trees  moU 
pBQple  will  find  it  bard  to  name  in  even  a  familiar  strip  of  woodland. 

TRIPLE  CHANGE 

10  to  60  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;   parlor. 

The  players  form  a  circle,  with  the  exception  of  three  who  stand 
in  the  center.  Those  forming  the  circle  and  those  in  the  center 
number  off  in  threes.  The  players  in  the  center  take  turns  in  calling 
each  his  number,  as  "One!"  "Two!"  or  "Three!"  whereupon 
.lU  of  the  players  in  the  circle  who  hold  that  number  quickly  change 
places  with  each  other,  the  one  who  called  the  number  trying  to 
catch  one  as  he  runs  to  a  new  place.  Any  player  so  caught 
changes  places  with  the  caller.  For  instance,  the  center  player 
may  call  "Three!"  whereupon  all  of  the  Numbers  Three  in  the 
circle  must  change  places.  They  may  do  this  by  changing  with  a 
near  neighbor,  or  tantalize  the  one  who  called  by  ruojung  across 
the  circle. 
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le  center  players  lake  turns  in  calling  numbers.  For  instance, 
if  the  first  one  fails  to  secure  a  place,  then  tlie  second  of  the  center 
group  calls.  Should  the  first  succeed  in  catching  one  of  the  other 
players,  the  player  so  caught  will  await  his  turn  in  the  center  until 
Numbers  Two  and  Three  have  each  had  a  turn  at  calling  before  he 
calls  a  number. 


TUG   OF  WAR 

tCatck  and  Pull  Tug  of  War  and  Wand  Tug  of  War;  also  Conltsts  for 
Two,  under  "  Fesls  and  Forfeits. ") 


^^P  UNDER  THE  CUCKOO'S  NEST 

^^^%  JO  ptayers. 

House  party ;  out  of  doors. 

One  player  is  chosen  as  leader,  and  stands  up,  generally  with  his 
backagainst  a  wall  or  post,  while  a  second  player,  who  is  the  cuckoo, 
bends  down,  as  for  leapfrog,  with  his  head  against  the  leader.  The 
other  players  stand  around  in  a  circle,  each  placing  a  finger  on  the 
back  of  the  cuckoo.  The  leader  then  "  counts  off "  the  fingers  of  the 
players  with  the  following  rhyme,  indicating  a  finger  for  each  accent 

^mMic  rhyme :  — 

The  player  whose  finger  is  indicated  by  the  last  word  of  the  rhyme 
must  then  go  to  any  place  directed  by  the  cuckoo,  who,  if  he  has 
any  intimation  of  the  identity  of  the  player,  may  use  considerable 
tact  in  choosing  a  difficult  or  interesting  place;  as  on  some  high 
point  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  climb,  or  under  some  low  object  under 
which  it  is  hard  to  crawl,  some  distant  place,  etc.  One  player,  how- 
ever, must  be  directed  to  hide  under  the  cuckoo's  nest,  and  this 
player  takes  a  position  at  the  feet  of  the  cuckoo.  This  is  a  favored 
position.  When  all  of  the  players  have  been  thus  disposed,  the 
leadercalls,  "Pom,  pom,  cooketty  cool"  Assoon  as  this  call  is 
beard,  the  players  rim  back  and  pound  the  cuckoo  oa^.V^\>^£^''as^^ 


"The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west, 
The  wind  blows  under  the  cuckoo's  nest. 
Where  shall  ihis  or  that  one  go? 
Shall  he  go  cast  or  shall  he  go  wesi? 
Or  shall  he  go  under  the  cuckoo's  nest?" 
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the  last  one  is  in.    This  last  one  becomes  the  cuckoo  for  the  next 
repetition  of  the  game. 

VAULTING  SEATS 

JO  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

This  game  is  played  the  same  as  Changing  Seats,  except  that 
the  pupils  vault  over  the  seats  instead  of  sitting  in  thenL  The 
game  may  be  played  anywhere  above  the  third  year. 

The  teacher  gives  the  order  "  Right,  jump ! "  whereupon  all  of 
the  pupils  jump  over  their  seats  toward  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
room.  The  row  that  is  displaced,  now  standing  in  the  right-hand 
aisle,  nms  at  once  around  the  room  to  the  left-hand  aisle.  The 
teacher  then  repeats  her  command.  The  directions  for  the  vault- 
mg  should  be  varied  and  unexpected,  several  being  given  to  the 
right,  then  several  to  the  left,  etc. 

The  method  of  vauhing  is  to  place  one  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  desk  at  the 
back  of  the  seat  to  be  vaulted  over,  and  one  hand  on  the  desk  that  goes  with 
the  seat  to  be  vaulted  over.  The  hand  should  preferably  be  placed  halfway 
between  the  two  aisles,  to  assist  both  the  jump  and  the  landing.  While  plac- 
ing the  hands,  pupils  should  crouch  in  a  position  ready  to  spring,  with  the 
heels  raised,  knees  spread  outward,  and  back  straight  and  erect.  They  should 
land  in  the  same  position,  as  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  knee,  and  hip  joints  breaks 
the  jar  of  landing. 

WAND  RACE 

10  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 

An  objective  line,  fence,  or  wall  is  chosen,  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  from  it  and  parallel  with  it  a  starting  line  is  drawn.  The 
players  stand  behind  this  line  and  toe  it.  If  there  be  a  large  number, 
they  form  in  competitive  files  as  for  a  relay  race,  the  leaders  of  each 
division  toeing  the  line.  Each  leader  balances  on  the  forefinger  a 
gymnasium  wand,  the  other  hand  being  placed  on  the  hip,  and 
walks  forward  to  the  objective  line,  all  starting  at  a  given  signal. 
Should  the  wand  be  dropped,  it  must  be  picked  up  and  the  eflfort 
resumed  from  the  place  where  this  happened. 

The  first  one  to  reach  the  objective  line  wins;  or,  if  a  relay, 
scores  for  his  division.    The  division  wins  that  gets  the  largest  score. 
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desired,  the  winners,  i.e.  those  scoring  for  the  different   lines, 
may  "play  off  "  against  each  other,  after  all  of  the  other  players  have 

had  their  turn. 
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WAND  TUG  OF  WAR 

la  loo  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  is  played  with  wooden  gymnastic  wands,  from  three 
to  five  feet  in  length,  and  not  less  then  one  inch  in  diameter.  There 
should  be  half  as  many  wands  as  there  are  players.  A  line  is  drawn 
across  the  center  of  the  floor  or  playground.  The  players  are 
divided  into  two  divisions,  one  standing  on  each  side  of  the  dividing 
line,  so  that  each  player  faces  an  opponent.  These  grasp  each  the 
end  of  a  wand,  held  horizontally  between  them.  At  a  signal  a  lug  of 
war  begins,  each  player  trying  to  pull  his  opjwnent  across  the  line. 
Any  one  who  puts  a  foot  on  the  ground  of  the  opponent's  territory 
ceases  the  struggle  and  must  come  across  the  line.  The  division 
wins  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  players  on  its  side  of  the  line 
at  the  end. 

The  game  is  best  played  in  two  or  three  five-minute  intervals, 
rests  between. 


WATER  SPRITE 

10  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

The  players  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  with  a  large 
open  space  representing  a  river  between.  One  player,  repre- 
senting the  water  sprite,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
beckons  to  one  on  the  bank  to  cross.  This  one  signals  to  a  third 
player  on  the  opposite  bank  or  side  of  the  river.  The  two  from  the 
banks  then  run  across  to  exchange  places,  the  water  sprite  trybg  to 
tag  one  of  them.  If  the  water  sprite  be  successful,  he  changes 
places  with  the  one  tagged. 

This  is  a  Chiaese  game,  reported  by  Miss  AHSle  M.  Fielde,  and  is  based 
upon  the  supcretition  that  a  water  sprite  wails  in  ihe  middle  of  a  stream  to 
entice  people  into  it,  probably  an  outgrowth  o(  spring  ltts\«!\a. 
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WSATUER  OOCX 

Seheahtom. 

This  gune,  besides  offering  mtidi  sport,  may  be  nude  to  serre  a 
useful  purpose  in  famiiiarizmg  chndrcn  with  the  points  of  the  coat- 
pass. 

The  clssB  having  learned  which  directiooB  are  north,  east,  south, 
and  west,  oae  plajrer,  who  represents  the  weather  bureau,  stands 
in  front  of  the  others  (or  the  teacher  may  take  this  part),  and  caUs 
out  whidi  way  the  wind  blows.  For  instance,  when  he  says,  "The 
wind  blows  north,"  the  players  turn  quickly  toward  the  north;  if 
he  says  "west,"  the  players  turn  to  the  west;  whenever  he  says 
"whiriwind,"  the  |dayers  all  spin  around  quickly  three  times  on  the 
right  heel. 

The  interest  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  rapidity  and  variety 
with  which  the  leader  calls  the  various  points  of  the  compass.  For 
older  children,  halfway  points  may  be  named,  as  northwest,  south' 
east,  etc. 

WEE  BOLOGNA  MAN 

3  to  60  or  more  ftayers. 

Parlor;  ftayground;  schoolroom. 

**  Fm  the  WOT  Bologna  Min. 
Always  do  tbe  best  you  tan. 
To  follow  the  wee  Bologna  Uul" 

A  leader  who  can  be  very  brisk  in  movement  and  resourceful  in 
ideas  stands  in  front  of  the  other  players  and  repeats  this  verse 
rapidly,  imitatii^  each  time  he  repeats  the  verse  some  one  action 
characteristic  of  the  members  of  a  band.  For  instance,  the  first 
time  he  may  go  through  the  pantomime  of  playing  a  fife ;  the  next 
time,  without  any  pause  between,  he  may  imitate  the  beating  of  a 
drum;  the  next,  playing  a  fiddle,  trombone,  flute,  cymbals,  tri- 
angle, imitate  the  drum  major,  etc  All  of  the  other  players 
follow  his  movements. 

The  sport  will  depend  largely  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  time  and 
the  vivacity  that  is  put  into  the  movements. 
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TOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM."  The  head  players  in  the  different 
lines  of  seats  should  take  turns  in  being  the  Bologna  Man,  and  the 
movements  should  be  such  as  will  afford  effective  exercise.  For 
instance,  the  first  player  will  stand  and  repeat  the  verse  while  hopping 
on  one  foot,  the  entire  class  joining  in  the  hopping.  The  moment  he 
is  through,  the  leader  of  the  next  row  should  jump  up,  face  the  class, 
and  repeat  the  verse,  going  through  some  other  motion,  such  as 
hopping  on  the  other  foot ;  he,  in  turn,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  next 
leader,  etc.  Many  gymnastic  movements  will  suggest  themselves, 
such  as  jumping  on  both  feet,  jumping  forward  down  the  aisle  frog 
fashion,  jumping  high  in  place,  running  in  place,  stretching  the  arms 
out  sideways  and  bending  sideways  like  a  walking  beam,  whirling 
both  arms  around  like  a  windmill,  taking  a  dance  step,  etc. 

This  is  one  of  ihe  Scotch  plays,  and  like  most  SoDlch  thin^  of  the  Bort, 
' '  be  done  in  brisk  time. 
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WHIP  TAG 

(Light  the  Candle;  Beet]e-goe»-Roand) 
JO  to  ^  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  a  knotted  towel,  though  it  is  per- 
haps more  skillful  and  interesting  when  played  with  a  "beetle," 
a  small  cylindrical  sack  about  twenty  inches  long,  stuffed  with 
cotton,  and  resembling  in  general  proportions  a  policeman's  club. 

All  but  one  of  the  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  hands  behind 
their  backs.  The  odd  player  runs  around  the  outside  carrying  the 
beetle,  which  he  drops  in  the  hands  of  any  player  in  the  circle. 
That  player  immediately  turns  to  chase  his  right-hand  neighbor, 
beating  him  as  much  as  he  can  find  opportunity  for  while  he  chases 
him  around  the  circle  and  back  to  his  place.  It  is  obviously  to 
the  interest  of  this  neighbor  to  outrun  the  beetle  and  escape 
a  buffeting. 

The  one  holding  the  beetle  then  takes  the  place  of  the  first  out- 
side player,  that  one  joining  the  ring.  The  new  beetle  man,  in 
turn,  runs  around  on  the  outside  and  drops  the  beetle  in  any  hands 
which  he  chooses. 
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the  one  who  teoehres  die  beetle  but  hb  xight^hand  neighbor  must  know  when 
and  where  the  beetle  lands,  and  turn  quickly  for  the  chase.  The  player  run 
ning  around  die  outside  wUl  add  to  the  sest  of  the  game  by  tiying  to  deceive 
die  ring  playeia  as  to  where  he  is  gobg  to  place  die  beetle,  quickenhig  or  ibw 
faq;  his  pace^  or  xesortli^  Id  odier  devices  to  keep  diem  on  the  aleit 

WHO  GOES  ROIJND  IfY  STONE  WALL? 

io  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

There  are  two  ways  of  playing  diis  game.  The  one  first  described  is  better 
suited  to  schoob  and  general  playground  conditfcms;  the  second  is  quto 
distmc^  and  may  have  better  sport  lor  parbr  use. 

The  plajrers  stand  in  a  ctrde,  numbering  preferably  twenty  or  less, 
with  a  little  space  between  each  two  players,  and  not  holding  hands. 
They  represent  a  sheepfold,  but  later,  as  each  is  chosen  from  the 
circle,  he  takes  the  part  of  a  sheep.  One  player  is  chosen  to  be 
Jacky  Lingo,  who  walks  around  outside  of  the  circle.  Another, 
who  is  the  shepherd  or  owner  of  the  sheep,  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  circle. 

The  owner  says,  "Who  goes  round  my  stone  wall?**  The  out- 
side player  answers,  "  Nobody ;  only  little  Jacky  Lingo. " 

"  Pray  don't  steal  any  of  my  fat  sheep. " 

Jacky  Lingo  answers :  "  Unless  I  take  one-by-one,  two-by-two, 
three-by-three  I    Follow  me  I " 

As  Jacky  Lingo  says  his  last  line,  he  taps  three  different  players 
on  the  back,  one  for  "one-by-one,"  another  for  "two-by-two," 
and  a  third  for  "three-by-three."  If  a  large  niunber  be  plajdng, 
he  may  tap  two  for  each  count  instead  of  one,  making  six  in  all. 
As  the  players  are  tapped,  they  step  out  from  the  sheepfold  and  line 
up  back  of  Jacky  Lingo,  each  one  in  the  line  placing  his  hands  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  one  next  in  front.  This  is  continued  until 
all  the  players  are  taken  by  Jacky  Lingo,  who  then  runs  off  around 
the  ground  with  them.  The  owner  goes  after  them,  faces  Jacky 
Lingo,  and  says,  "Have  you  seen  anything  of  my  black  sheep?" 

"  Yes ;  I  gave  them  a  lot  of  bread  and  butter  and  sent  them  up 
there"  (pointing  to  left  or  right). 

"Then  what  have  you  got  behind  you?^ 
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^^^■^Only  a  few  poor  black  sheep." 

^^^B"  Weil,  let  me  see  I    Here's  my  black  sheep !" 

^^^PThe  owner  then  tries  to  catch  the  sheep,  and  this  Jacky  Lingo 

^^^mes  to  prevent.  Any  sheep  in  the  line  may  be  touched  by  the 
o\vner,  and  when  so  touched  he  steps  out  of  the  line  and  stands 
aside  until  all  are  caught. 

VARIATIOH.  —  When  played  indoors  or  on  the  turf,  the  game  may 
be  played  by  the  owner  being  blindfolded  and  taking  a  position  on 
hands  and  knees  —  "  all  fours."  The  dialogue  is  the  same  as  given 
above,  and  the  gathering  in  of  the  sheep  by  Jacky  Lingo  the  same, 
except  that  the  players  clo  not  line  up  behind  him.  They  simply 
stray  over  the  ground  when  be  takes  Aem  from  the  fold.  When 
all  are  scattered  in  this  way,  they  begin  to  cry,  "Baa-a!  baa-al" 
and  the  owner,  slill  on  all  fours  and  blinded,  tries  to  catch  them. 
The  first  one  caught  becomes  shepherd  the  next  tim& 

kWINK 
hzs  players. 

House  party. 

An  uMeven  number  of  players  are  requfred  for  this  game. 
Enough  chairs  are  placed  in  a  circle  to  allow  one  chair  lo  each  two 
players  and  one  for  the  odd  player,  that  is,  half  as  many  chairs  as 
there  are  players,  with  one  player  over.  A  player  sits  in  each  chair, 
all  facing  inward.  Behind  each  chair  stands  a  second  player,  who 
acts  as  guard.  There  should  be  one  empty  chair  with  a  guard 
behind  it.  This  odd  player  winks  at  some  one  sitting  in  the  circle, 
who  at  once  tries  to  slip  out  of  his  chair  without  being  tagged  by  his 
guard  and  take  his  place  in  the  empty  chair.  He  may  not  go  if  he 
be  tagged  by  his  guard.  The  object  of  the  guards  should  be  to 
avoid  being  the  keeper  of  an  empty  chair,  and  therefore  the  one 
who  has  to  wink.  The  players  try  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  by  the  quickness  and  unexpectedness  of  their  movements. 
The  guards  may  not  keep  their  hands  on  their  prisoners,  but  must 
have  thera  hanging  at  their  sides  until  they  see  their  players 
winked  at.  They  may  not  dash  around  the  sides  of  the  chairs 
which  they  guard,  but  must  stay  all  the  time  behind  them. 

Nodding  the  head  may  be  used  instead  of  winking,  but  is  more 
apparent  to  the  guards. 


I 
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WOLF 

^  10  30  er  mon  fkyan. 
Out  tf  doors. 

TbJB  k  an  admlnble  hide  and  seek  game  where  there  an  mai^ 
hMing  places,  as  in  a  village  or  the  couutrr. 

One  jAaytx  is  chosen  for  the  wolf,  who  goes  off  and  hides.  The 
rest  of  the  f^Tera  are  sheep,  with  one  o£  their  number  as  leader. 
A  place  is  chosen  for  a  pen  where  the  sheep  must  stay  and  blind 
Uieir  eyes  while  the  wdf  is  hidmg.  Iliis  pen  may  be  a  tree  or 
Fock  OT  a  square  or  circle  drawn  on  the  ground.  The  leader  counts 
one  hundred,  to  give  the  wolf  time  to  hide.  The  sheep  then  start 
out,  but  must  all  fdlow  their  leader  "like  sheep,"  looking  for  the 
wdf  in  each  [dace  where  the  leader  may  search  for  him.  This  game 
differs  &cnn  most  other  hiding  games  in  that  the  searchers  are  the 
ones  who  have  to  flee  for  safety  when  the  hider  is  discovered.  As 
soon  as  the  wolf  is  spied,  the  leader  cries: — 

"All  my  sheep 
Gather  in  a  heap; 
For  Itpjtbi  woolly,  wooOy  wotf  I " 

The  sheep  at  once  stand  still  until  the  wolf  has  taken  a  jump  toward 
them,  which  he  must  do  before  he  may  chase  them ;  but  immedi- 
ately that  the  wolf  has  made  his  leap,  the  sheep  all  turn  and  run  for 
the  sheep  pen,  the  wolf  following.  As  the  wolf  may  not  run  until 
he  hears  the  word  "wolf"  at  the  end  of  the  leader's  lines,  the  latter 
often  tantalizes  the  wolf  by  saying,  "I  spy  the  woolly,  woolly  — 
Iambi"  or  "the  wooUy,  woc^y  —  cati"  or  names  any  other  ani- 
mal he  chooses,  with  a  pause  before  the  name,  to  prolong  the 
suspense  of  the  impatient  wolf,  finally  ending  up  with  "the  woolly, 
woolly — wolf  I" 

Any  sheep  tagged  by  the  wolf  becomes  a  wolf  and  joins  the 
wolf  the  nejct  time,  hidmg  either  in  the  same  den  with  htm  or  in  a 
separate  den.  When  there  is  more  than  one  wolf,  the  leader  halts 
his  sheep  whenever  he  spies  a  wolf,  whether  it  be  the  original  wolf 
or  not,  and  all  of  the  wolves  join  in  the  chase  when  the  sheep  nm 
back  to  the  pen.  The  game  ends  when  all  of  the  sheep  have  been 
caught. 
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TlieivDlf  his  sevBil  rsoqicb  il  hs  commiad  for  'Titr^ihg 
slieq>  ID  addiriop  to  a  simple  ditsc  If  at  an;  time  iriule  in  hiding 
he  ^ues  the  sheep  befofc  the;  ^>y  him,  and  cxnsidas  their  posit  kn 
in  relation  to  the  goal  advantageous  to  himself,  he  may  call, "  Stand 
your  ground,  three  feet  I"  irtieieupon  the  sheep  must  instantly 
stand  still  and  then  take  three  steps  toward  the  mdf  and  stand  again 
untfl  he  jumps  toward  them,  when  the  chase  for  thesheep  pen  begins. 
Tlie  wolf  may  also  exercbe  considerable  finesse  by  running  directly 
for  the  pen  if  he  be  in  a  position  to  reach  it  quicker  or  more  directly 
than  by  diasing  the  sheep.  Should  he  readi  the  pen  first,  he  m^r 
Aen  tag  the  sheep  as  they  run  in.  One  sheep  may  act  as  a  decoy 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  wolf  while  the  others  nn  into  the  pen. 


WOOD  TAG 

3  to  JO  or  more  flayers. 
Out  of  doors;  gymnasutm. 

This  is  a  game  of  tag.  When  there  are  more  than  thirty  playen, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  two  or  more  who  are  It,  or  taggers.  The 
players  venture  as  near  as  possible  to  the  one  who  is  It,  tauntlfig 
him  by  crying,  "  Ticky,  ticky,  touch  wood  I "  Any  player  may  seek 
immunity  from  being  tagged  by  touching  a  piece  of  wood.  No 
growing  thing,  however,  such  as  a  tree  or  shrub,  in  to  be  considrrrd 
as  wood.  No  player  may  stay  very  long  in  any  place  of  safety,  and 
the  moment  his  hand  or  foot  be  taken  from  the  wood  he  ia  liable 
to  be  tagged.  A  player  who  is  not  near  wood  may  gain  a  few 
minutes'  respite  by  calling  out  "  Parley  t"  but  he  muitt  atand 
perfectly  still  in  the  place  where  he  then  is,  the  tagger  being  able  to 
tag  him  if  he  makes  the  slightest  move  of  any  pari  of  his  body. 
When  such  a  player  decides  to  run  again,  he  calls  out, "  Parley  out  I" 

This  game  affords  opportunity  for  a  great  deal  of  »\)ttTt  through 
the  making  of  false  starts  and  the  daring  approach  to  the  one  who 
k  It,  who,  in  turn,  may  make  sudden  aiid  unexpected  v>rtic«  in 
different  directions. 

Like  In»  Tag,  Odi  pme  It  vny  aacfeBt,  moA  hat  trMeiMly  tnmt  tnm  M» 
old  npentition  dial  lo  tmtdi  Erm  or  mcm  other  panieukr  mhtUnet  (bm 
wutunutf  inoi  qk  ipcO  c4  tvu  MpintM- 
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HVRESTLING 

^M  **  Cmtefr/ir  riM  "*  imdff  ^  Feaft  and  PofCefei^O 

YARDS  OFF 

Out  tf  doors. 

TUs  is  a  fbim  of  I  Spj  or  Hide  and  Sed^  and  seems  bu^eiioas  to  New 
YoiIl  ad  playen  piupeily  caug^  bgr  te  wpf  beoome  pii80iiei%  but  inaj  be 
fined  in  a  pnsciibed  iiij.    Hie  ptooeduze  whidi  gives  time  for  hiding  is  also 

QSDncDve* 

Two  playen  are  choaeni  one  to  be  It  and  one  for  stid:  thrower. 
All  the  players  stand  grouped  around  a  goal,  and  the  stick  thrower 
throws  a  stick  as  far  away  from  the  goal  as  he  can.  As  soon  as 
the  stick  touches  the  ground,  all  of  the  players,  including  the 
thrower,  but  not  the  one  who  is  It,  scatter  and  hide.  The  one 
who  is  It  must  walk  to  the  stick  (never  nm),  take  it  up,  bring  it 
back,  and  stand  it  up,  resting  against  the  goal.  He  tfien  starts 
to  hunt  for  the  hidden  players.  He  must  run  back  and  touch  the 
goal  for  any  player  whom  he  discovers,  saying, "  One,  two,  three, 
for  —  I"  naming  the  player.  Any  one  caught  in  this  way  becomes 
a  prisoner  at  the  goal  Any  player  who  has  not  been  detected 
by  the  spy  may  run  in  to  the  goal  at  any  time  and  throw  the  stick 
away,  whereby  all  of  th^  prisoners,  i.e.  those  who  have  been  spied 
and  previously  caught,  become  free  and  hide  again.  Whenever 
this  freeing  of  prisoners  happens,  the  spy  must  retiun  to  the  goal, 
walk  to  the  stick,  pick  it  up,  walk  back  with  it  to  the  goal  again, 
and  go  on  with  the  play  as  before.  This  continues  imtil  the  spy 
has  touched  the  goal  for  all  of  the  players,  though  they  need  not 
all  be  prisoners  at  once.  Any  player  spied  who  reaches  the  goal 
before  the  spy,  is  thereafter  free ;  i.e.  out  of  the  game.  The  last 
one  caught  becomes  spy  for  the  next  game. 
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QUET  GAMES 

Note. — The  games  in  this  division  are  not  necessarily  noiselesB  or  lack- 
ing in  movement;  but  are  distinguished  from  the  active  games  largely  by  the 
lack  of  cha^ng  or  other  vigorous  exerdse. 


AUTHOR'S  DOTIALS 
9  to  60  ^yers. 
•Parlor;  schoolroom. 

Each  player  is  given  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  is  written  various 

PBeries  or  groups  of  words,  each  group  descriptive  of  some  author, 

and  each  word  beginning  with  one  of  his  initials  in  regular  order. 

The  player  wins  who  guesses  the  largest  number  of  authors.     The 

foUowing  are  suggestetl;  others  may  be  devised: — • 

I.  Juveniles  firmly  conquered  (James  Femmore  Cooper). 

3.  Name  honored  (Nathaniel  Hawthorne). 

3.  Bright  humor  (Bret  Harte). 

4.  One  wholesome  humorist  (Oliver  Wendell  Holmes). 

5.  Really  lasting  stories  (Robert  Louis  Stevenson). 

6.  Cheerful  laborer  (Charles  Lamb). 

7.  Tender,  brilliant  author  (Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich). 

8.  Heroism  wisely  lauded  (Henry  Wadswoith  LoDgfelloiO> 
9  Just,  gentle  writer  (John  Greenleaf  Whittier). 

10.  Poetry  bridged  slcyward  (Percy  Bysche  Shelley). 

11.  Clever  delineator  (Charles  Dickens). 
13.  Rare  brain  (Robert  Browning). 
13.  Wnid  imagination  (Washington  Irving). 


"B"  GAME 

\  5  to  30  or  more  ptayers. 
Bouse  party. 

Each  player  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper  with  numbered  questions 
prepared  like  the  following  list.  The  answer  to  each  question 
is  to  be  written  opposite  it,  and  must  consist  of  the  letter  B  as  an 
initial  and  added  to  it  the  number  of  letters  desi^a.^«i,x!6!f«''t«J« 
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oonfmning  to  the  definitioa  given.    The  fdhnriog  CTWiplwi  «fll 
Uustrate:  — 

L  BandonelBttcf^iBMiAigtocikt  — Be^ 

t.  BandtrnktlenfoniiingftMcL  — Big. 

3.  B  ud  thiee  ktlen  Eonniiig  «  ■Hocdtoaw.  —  BiOL 

4.  B  ud  tfaiee  letten^  tide  <rf  a  itiMin.  —  Bank. 


6.  Aand  thneletto^  abac  of  gooda.  — Bale. 

7.  BaDddiFeeIetten,witbiHitUr.  — Bald. 

8.  B  and  dme  lettei%  a  auTttr.  —  Bond. 
9b  B  and  tfana  letten,  tnnnnr.  —  Beam. 

ta  Band  three  lettea,  a  vegetable  — Beet— Beta. 
II.  B  and  three  letten,  a  poeL  —  BanL 
la.  B  and  thne  leOen,  a  drink.  —  Beer. 

13.  B  and  three  letlen,  a  gbbule.  —  Bead. 

14.  B  and  three  letten,  part  of  a  bird.  —  Beak. 

15.  B  and  Oate  lettea,  a  vend.  —  Boat 

16.  B  and  four  letten,  an  appendage.  —  Beard. 

17.  B  and  four  letten,  a  tree.  —  Beech. 

18.  B  and  four  letters,  to  commence.  —  Begia 

19.  B  and  four  lettera,  a  strand.  —  Beach. 

90.  B  and  four  letten,  a  receptacle.  —  Basin. 

91.  B  and  four  letten,  a  kind  of  meat  — Baom. 
99.  B  and  five  letten,  a  combat.  —  Battle. 

93.  B  and  five  letters,  a  hound  —  Beagle. 

94.  B  and  five  letteia,  a  signaL  —  Beacon. 
35.  B  and  five  letten,  a  cup.  —  Beaker. 

96.  B  and  ei^t  letten,  a  demon.  -~-  Beelzebub. 

The  [dayer  wins  who  answers  correctly  die  largest  number. 
This  game  may  be  devised  for  any  initial  letter. 

BARGAIN  COUNTER 

S  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
House  party. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  paper  and  poiciL  The  foUow* 
ing  is  either  written  on  the  papors  in  advance,  or  by  the  players 
from  dictation,  minus  the  underscoring.  Each  player  is  then  re- 
quired to  find  in  the  text  the  names  of  twenty-five  textiles  that 
may  be  purchased  in  a  dry  goods  store,  none  to  be  mentioned 
twice,  indicating  each  by  umlerscoring.  The  player  wins  who  ha> 
the  laigest  number  oorect 


10  I 

^■^  ten. 


Dolly  Varden.  immaculately  dressed,  sat  in  the  window  ledge  and  beard 
from  the  church  near  by  the  mellow  chords  of  the  organ  dying  slowly  away. 
Her  silken  hair  was  well  drawn  back  from  her  forehead  low  and  broad 
Clothed  as  she  was  in  pink  and  green,  she  made  one  think  of  the  spring.  She 
was  considered  musical;  I  considered  her  brilliant  in  every  way.  I  was  before 
the  dresser,  getting  ready  to  go  out,  and  taking  a  forkful  of  cold  slaw  now  ano 
then,  or  some  mock  duck.  "1  want  losend  a  line  north,  Henrietta,"  said  Dolly 
bringing  ham  sandwiches;  for  she  saw  I  felt  hungry.  She  then  wrote  this 
letter:  "1  marvel,  veterans,  if  you  pause  in  your  good  work  for  lack  of  cash, 
merely  as  is  represented.  Vou  should  canvas  for  a  book  or  paper,  Caleb, 
some  handy  volume,  possibly  a  duodecimo.  Hairsplitting  terms  like  this  I  do 
not  often  employ,  but,  blessings  on  the  head  of  Cadmus!  linguists  must  some- 
times use  their  hands  as  well  as  their  wit,  weed  gardens,  if  need  be,  but  spare 
the  mullein,  for  it  seems  to  me  like  a  flower.  Always  remember  that,  though 
the  light  bums  dim,  it  yet  will  bum." 

BEAST.  BIRD,  OR  FISH 

10  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 
The  players  stand  or  are  seated,  preferably  in  a  circle.  One 
lyer  stands  or  sits  in  the  center  with  a  soft  ball,  made  by  crushing 
Lper  or  knotting  up  a  handkerchief.  This  is  thrown  at  one  of 
^the  players  by  the  one  m  the  center,  who  says  quickly,  "  Beast,  bird, 
I"  then  repeats  one  of  these  classes  and  immediately  counts 
ten,  whereupon  the  player  who  has  been  hit  by  the  ball  must  name 
some  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  according  to  the  class  last  named  by 
the  thrower.  This  must  be  done  before  the  latter  has  finished 
counting  ten.  For  instance,  the  thrower  will  say  as  he  throws, 
"  Beast,  bird,  or  fish  I  —  Bird !"  whereupon  the  player  hit  by  the 
handkerchief  must  name  a  bird  while  the  thrower  counts  ten. 
This  must  not  be  a  repetition  of  any  bird  previously  named  in  the 
game.  Should  the  player  who  is  hit  by  the  ball  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements,  he  changes  places  with  the  thrower.  Should  he 
succeed,  the  thrower  repeats  the  game  by  hitting  some  other  player. 
ni  THE  SCHOOLROOM  this  game  may  be  played  with  all  the 
players  but  one  in  their  accustomed  seats. 

An  old  English  form  of  this  game  substitutes  the  words  "Fire, 
air,  and  water,"  for  "Beast,  bird,  and  fish,"  the  players  being 
required  to  name  some  animal  that  lives  m  ^e  aJ.i  ot  "^^.N^  Vo.^^ 
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&t»e  ctonents  m  named,  but  to  keep  sflcnce  vhea  fin  ii  muned 
In  thn  fonn  the  gsnte  k  auppoBed  to  be  Asurvinl  ot  fire  mmh:^ 

BUZZ 

S  to  30  or  more  ftayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  sehooiroom;  parlor. 

This  is  a  quiet  game,  as  distbguished  ham  diaMiequiting  nmcfa 
muacolti  activity.  One  of  the  pLayeis  starts  the  game  by  saying 
"One";  Ae  next  says  "Two,"  the  next  "Three,"  etc,  until  the 
number  "Seven"  is  reached,  when  the  word  "Buzz"  b  substitutod 
iatiL  The  next  i^yer  says  "Eight,"  and  so  on  up  to  a  multiple 
of  seven,  such  as  fourteen,  twoity-oae,  tw^ity-ei^t,  etc,  on  each 
of  which  the  word  "Buzx"  should  be  used  instead  of  the  r^t 
number.  The  word  "Buzz"  is  also  substituted  for  any  numbo* 
in  whidi  the  word  seven  occurs,  even  though  it  should  not  be  a 
multiple  of  seven,  such  as  seventeen,  twenty-seven,  thirty-seven, 
etc  When  seventy  is  reached,  the  counting  proceeds  as  "Buzz- 
one,"  "Buzz-two,"  etc.,  and  seventy-seven  is  "Buzz-buzz." 

Whenever  a  player  says  a  number  instead  of  "  Buzz,"  or  says 
"Buzz"  in  the  wrong  place,  or  calls  out  a  wrong  number,  he  must 
pay  a  forfeit  and  start  the  game  over  ^ain  by  saying  "One." 

The  game  may  also  be  played  by  having  each  player  who  misses 
drop  from  the  game.  Where  this  is  done,  and  the  player  retains 
his  seat  but  is  silent,  the  game  becomes  even  more  confusing  for 
the  players  who  remain. 

CAKE  SALE 
Any  nuwAer* 
Parlor. 

Each  player  is  given  a  card  or  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  the 
following  questions,  or  they  may  be  dictated  at  the  time.    The  one 
wins  who  has  the  largest  number  of  answers  correct 
What  kind  of  cake  would  you  buy  for — 
I.  Sculptora?    (Marble  cake.) 
a.   Politidans?    (Plum  cake.) 

3.  Geokiguts?    (Layer  cake.) 

4.  Adveitisen?    (Cream  pulb.) 
g.  Dii^meii?    (Cieamaike.) 
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6.  Mniiners?    (Ribbon  cake.) 

7.  Hia  SaUnic  Majesty?    (Angel's  food.) 

8.  Babies?    (Patty  cakes,) 

9.  Lovera?    (Elisses.) 

Kx  The  betrothed?     (Bride's  cake.) 

II,  Gossips?     (Spice  cake.) 

13.  Carpeoten?     (Plain  (plane)  cake.) 

13.  Idlers?     (Loaf  cake.) 

14.  Pugilists?     (Pound  cake.) 

15.  One  who  lives  on  his  friends?    (Sponge  oike.) 
t6.  Dynamiteis?    (Raisin  cake.) 

17.  Invalids?     (Delicate  cake.) 

18.  Convalescents?    (Sunshine  cake.) 

19.  "Boodlers"?     (Dough-nuts.) 

aa  Tboae  wbo  sample  all  these  too  much?     (Stomach  ache.) 


CAT  PARTY 

$  to  30  or  more  players. 
House  party. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  are 
written  Uie  following  questions.  Each  question  is  to  be  answered 
with  a  word,  ol  which  the  first  syllable  is  cat.  The  player  wins 
who  writes  the  largest  number  of  correct  answers,  the  list  of  an- 
swers being  read  by  the  host  or  hostess  at  the  close  of  the  time 
allowed  for  the  game. 

Examples  of  questions  are  given  below: — 

I.  What  sort  of  cat  is  allowed  in  a  library?    (Catalogue.) 

9.  What  sort  of  cat  makes  you  think  of  reflected  sounds?    (Catacousdcs.) 

3.  What  sort  of  cat  unites  well  with  a  toilet  article?    (Catacomb.) 

4.  What  sort  of  cat  requires  a  physician's  attention?    (Catalepsy.) 

5.  What  sort  of  cat  is  feared  by  soldiers?     (Catapult.) 

6.  What  sort  of  cat  b  bad  for  the  eyes?    (Cataract.) 

7.  What  sort  of  cat  is  to  be  dreaded?    (Catastrophe.) 

8.  What  sort  of  cat  is  allowed  on  the  table?    (Catsup.) 

9.  What  sort  of  cat  goes  to  Sunday  school?     (CatedUsm.) 

10.  What  sort  of  cat  do  girb  most  detest  ?     (Caterpillar.) 

11.  What  sort  of  cat  makes  small  boys  weep?    (Cat-o'-nlne-taili.) 
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CRAMBO 

10  to  30  ftaytn. 
House  paly. 

Ecch  pUyer  is  provided  with  two  sUps  of  pqxr,  and  also  wi& 
aaoUier  full  aheet  of  p^>er  and  a  pendL  On  taie  of  the  slips  he 
writes  a  question.  This  may  be  as  serious  tx  absurd  as  fancy 
dictates.  On  tiie  other  slip  of  paper  he  writes  a  woid,  either 
a  cranmoii  or  proper  noun.  The  slips  containing  the  questKHia 
are  then  cdlected  in  a  box  or  hat,  and  Uiose  containing  the  nouns 
in  another  receptacle:  The  questions  are  thoroughly  mind  and 
passed  around,  each  [^ayer  drawing  ai&  The  same  is  dcKie  wi& 
the  nouns. 

Each  [dayer  must  then  write  a  vase  which  shall  answer  the 
question  and  contain  the  word  that  he  has  drawn,  no  matter  how 
irrelevant  they  may  be.  A  time  limit  is  generally  given  for  thb 
performance,  varying  with  the  facility  of  the  players. 

The  following  may  serve  as  examples.  The  author  recalls  a 
very  grave  banker,  not  suspected  of  humor,  who  drew  the  question, 
"  How  long  should  you  roast  a  leg  of  mutton  P  "  The  word  drawn 
was  "  Finger."    He  wrote :  — 

"To  rout  the  mutton,  let  It  linger 
Longer  thui  to  rout  your  finger.** 

Another  business  man  drew  the  question,  "What  is  the  difference 
between  doughnuts  and  sponge  cake?"  The  word  was  "Youth.' 
He  wrote:  — 

"Sponge  cake  Is  delicate  and  sweet  to  the  tast^ 
While  doughnuts  aie  tough  as  thunder; 
And  the  ^outh  who  pattakes  of  the  first  in  haste 
Will  tackle  the  latter  with  wonder." 

The  game  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  each  player  writing 
on  a  third  slip  of  paper  a  verb  or  an  adjective,  these  to  be  collected 
and  redistributed  with  the  nouns  and  questions. 
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CROSS  QUESTIONS 

W  to  60  players. 
*arlor;  schoolroom. 

All  but  one  of  the  players  sit  in  two  rows  facing  each  other, 
those  directly  opposite  each  other  being  partners.  The  odd  player 
walks  around  the  rows  behind  the  others,  asking  questions  of  any 
player  facing  him  from  the  farther  row.  The  question  must  be 
answered,  not  by  the  player  addressed,  but  by  his  partner  or  vis- 
a-vis, who  sits  with  his  back  to  the  questioner. 

Any  player  answering  a  question  addressed  directly  to  him,  or 
failing  to  answer  one  addressed  to  his  partner,  or  giving  an  in- 
correct answer  to  a  question,  changes  places  with  the  questioner, 
or  pays  a  forfeit,  as  may  have  been  decided  on  beforehand. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM. — When  played  in  the  schoolroom, 
the  adjacent  rows  should  form  a  group  and  face  each  other  so 
as  to  leave  free  aisles  between  the  groups  in  which  the  questioners 
may  walk,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  of  "Old  Man  Tag." 

The  game  may  be  made  to  correlate  with  almost  any  subject 
in  the  school  curriculum,  the  questioner  asking,  for  instance,  for 
capital  cities,  boundaries,  mountains,  etc.,  for  geography;  for 
dates  or  the  names  of  heroes  in  great  events,  for  history;  or  even 
for  brief  problems  in  mental  arithmetic 


DUMB  CRAMBO 

to  30  or  more  players. 
Parlor. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties.  One  party  goes  out- 
side of  the  room,  and  those  remaining  choose  some  verb,  which 
is  to  be  guessed  and  acted  by  the  other  party.  The  outside  party 
is  then  told  some  word  which  rhymes  with  the  chosen  verb.  They 
consult  among  themselves,  decide  on  a  verb  which  they  think  may 
be  the  right  one,  enter  the  room,  and  without  speaking  act  out  the 
word  they  have  guessed.  The  inside  party  must  decide  from 
this  pantomime  if  the  correct  verb  has  been  guessed.  If  not,  they 
ehake  their  heads.    If  right,  they  dap  thek  \v%ii<i%.    "^^  %^K::^!i^'a^ 
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b  altoirai  en  eHlw  8&}e.  H  tiie  outside  party  be  wimg  fa  theii 
gucBBy  fliejr  retire  and  trjr  anotlier  word,  repeating  &»  play  untO 
ihey  hit  upon  &e  rjght  woidt  when  the  two  sides  change  piaoes. 

FIND  THB  RING 

io  to  JO  or  maf$  ftiiyers. 

Potior;  gynmasktm;  schookoowk 

The  players  sit  in  a  drde,  hdding  in  flidr  hands  a  kog  piece 
of  string  tfed  at  die  ends  so  as  to  form  a  cirde  large  enough  to  go 
around,  a  small  ring  having  been  put  upon  this  string.  One 
player  b  chosen  to  stand  in  die  center.  The  players  who  are  seated 
then  pass  die  ring  from  one  to  another,  die  object  being  Ux  the 
player  in  die  center  to  detect  who  has  the  ring.  The  odier  players 
wiU  try  to  deceive  hun  by  making  passes  to  indicate  die  passage 
of  the  ring  when  it  really  is  not  in  their  vicinity.  When  the  player 
in  the  center  thinks  he  knows  who  has  the  ring,  he  calls  out  the 
name  of  that  player.  If  right,  he  sits  down,  and  that  player  must 
take  his  place  in  the  center.  This  game  may  be  played  by  the 
players  repeating  the  following  lines  as  the  ring  is  passed  around  the 
circle: — 

*'0h,  the  grand  old  Duke  of  York, 
He  had  ten  thousand  men; 
He  marched  them  up  the  hillago^ 
And  marched  them  down  again. 

''And  when  they  were  up  they  were  up^ 

And  when  they  were  down  they  were  down; 
And  when  they  were  halfway  up  the  hill. 
They  were  neither  up  nor  down." 

This  game  may  be  played  out  of  doors  around  a  bush,  in  which 
case  the  player  who  is  It  must  circle  around  the  outside  of  the  ring 
formed  by  the  other  players  instead  of  standing  in  the  center. 

FLOWER  MATCH 

2  to  10  players. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  is  one  of  the  pretty  Oriental  games  xeoorded  from  Korea  by  Mr.  CoKn, 
and  18  played  by  the  children  of  that  country,  Japan*  and  China. 
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The  players  each  gather  a  handful  of  meadow  bloom  - 
and  grass  indiscriminately,  not  selecting  the  contents  of  the  bunch. 
All  sit  down  in  a  group.  The  first  player  lays  out  one  from  his 
pile,  say  a  buttercup.  All  of  the  players  around  the  circle  try  to 
match  this,  that  is,  each  one  who  has  buttercups  lays  all  of  them  in 
a  pile  with  that  of  the  first  player,  who  appropriates  the  entire  pile 
when  this  has  gone  around  the  cu-cle.  Then  the  next  player  lays 
out  something  which  all  must  try  to  match.  The  one  wins  who  has 
the  largest  number  of  grasses  or  blossoms  all  counted  together  at 
the  end.  Different  sorts  of  grasses  and  leaves  count  in  this  game  as 
well  as  different  kinds  or  colors  of  blossoms. 


GRASS  BLADS 


';» to  to  ptayen. 

Out  of  doors. 

This  13  a  pretty  game  for  little  children,  recorded  by  Mr.  Culln,  as  played 
by  the  childrcp  of  Japan,  China,  and  Kotca. 

Each  child  gathers  a  handful  of  grass,  the  soft,  flexible  grass 
blades  being  best  for  the  purpose.  The  players  are  all  seated  in 
a  group.  One  child  makes  a  loop  of  a  blade  of  grass  by  holding 
the  two  ends  in  his  hand.  Another  child  loops  a  blade  of  grass 
through  this  and  the  two  pull ;  the  one  whose  grass  blade  breaks 
loses,  and  the  two  pieces  as  trophies  are  given  to  the  successful 
player,  who  then  matches  his  grass  blade  with  the  next,  and  so  on 
around  the  circle  until  his  grass  blade  breaks,  when  he  loses  his 
turn  and  the  next  player  has  a  similar  turn.  The  one  wins  who 
has  the  greatest  pile  of  trophies  at  the  end. 

HANDS  UP- HANDS  DOWN 

to  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 

This  is  a  schoolroom  adaptation  of  Up  Jenkins,  and  is  designed 
especially  for  use  as  children  assemble  in  a  class  room  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  session.  The  only  material  required  is  a 
small  paper  or  worsted  ball  of  a  size  that  may  be  hidden  In  t 
clinched  hand. 
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The  i^aytn  are  divided  into  two  groupa,  each  group  leata^ 
pardy  &ciDg  the  odier  indicated  by  arrows  in  the  diagram)  with 
a  ci{>tain  standing  bdtxe 
eadi  side  at  C. 

The  ude  starting  the  game 
is  given  a  small  ball  ai 
paper  or  wcosted,  and  at  the 
<y>mini^nrf  of  the  c^)tain  of 
the  opposing  side  the  [dajms 
pass  the  ball  rapidly  bom 
one  to  another.  Each  [dayer 
makes  the  modem  of  passing, 
'so  as  to  deceive  the  oppos- 
ing group  as  to  die  where- 
abouts of  the  balL 
Tie  captain  and  players  of  the  opposing  group  meanwhile  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  for  the  ball  without  leaving  their  seats. 

After  a  short  time  of  passing,  the  captain,  who  started  the  passing 
(Group  J?,  diagram)  calls  suddenly,  "Hands  up  I"  and  immediately 
all  passing  in  Group  A  must  cease,  and  all  hands  must  be  raised 
bi^  overhead  and  tightly  dhiched,  so  the  player  having  the  ball, 
when  the  passing  ceased,  may  not  disclose  the  fact 

The  B  captain  again  gives  a  suddoi  command  of  "  Hands  down  I " 
Immediately  all  hands  are  brought  down  softly  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  each  player  of  Group  A,  hands  wide  open,  palms  down- 
ward, and  again  the  player  with  the  ball  tries  to  hide  it  uadtx  his 
hand. 

The  players  of  Group  B,  who  think  they  know  who  has  the  ball, 
raise  their  hands.  No  player  may  speak  unless  called  by  his 
captain.  When  called,  he  may  say,  "Under  J.'s  right  hand" 
(or  left  hand,  as  the  case  may  be).  J.  raises  the  right  hand,  and  if 
the  guesser  be  mistaken,  places  that  hand  in  his  lap,  it  being  there- 
after out  of  commission,  so  to  speak.  No  other  player  of  Group 
A  moves  a  hand.  Should  die  ball  be  found  under  the  hand 
raised,  the  opposing  group,  i.e.  Group  B,  receives  as  many  points 
as  there  are  hands  left  upon  the  desks.  Otherwise,  the  search 
continues,  the  captain  of  Group  B  asking  players  of  his  group  to 
order  a  hand  raised,  or  orders  it  himself,  until  the  ball  is  discovered. 
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Group  B  now  takes  the  ball  and  passes  it  from  one  to  another, 
and  Group  A  gives  commands  through  its  captain.  The  side 
making  a  score  of  three  hundred  points  wins.  A  side  loses  ten 
points  when  a  player  talks  or  calls  for  a  hand  to  be  raised  without 
the  permission  or  call  of  the  captain. 

This  adaptation  was  made  by  Miss  Adela  J.  Smith  of  N'ew  York  City,  and 
received  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted 
by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City, 
in  1906.  [t  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of 
the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  publishers  of  the 
handbook  in  which  the  game  first  appeared. 

HEN  ROOST 

S  to  30  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  schoolroom. 

Each  of  the  players  except  one  chooses  a  word,  which  should  be 
the  name  of  some  object,  and  in  answering  any  questions  put  to 
him  in  the  game  he  must  introduce  this  word  which  he  has  chosen 
into  each  answer.  The  odd  player  takes  the  place  of  questioner. 
He  may  ask  one  or  more  questions  of  each  player,  as  he  sees 
fit,  the  dialogue  taking  any  turn  he  chooses,  the  following  being 
suggestive  of  the  general  tone  of  it:  — 

The  questioner  says:  "I  heard  that  you  got  into  the  hen  roost 
yesterday.     How  did  you  get  in?" 

Answer:  "With  the  dictionary," 

To  the  next  player:  "What  did  you  find  there?" 

Answer:  "A  horse." 

To  the  next  player:  "What  did  you  give  him  to  eat?" 

Answer:  "A  sofa  pillow,"  etc. 

Any  player  who  laughs,  or  who  fails  to  answer  promptly  or 
correctly  to  the  question,  must  change  places  with  the  questioner. 
Forfeits  may  also  be  required  if  desired. 

HORNS 

S  to  60  players. 

Indoors;  out  0/  doors;  schoolroom. 

game  is  played  very  much  like  "  Simon  says."    It  is  a  quiet 
te  ^at  may  be  played  with  all  of  the  pla.'^eTs  ?*a.xsA,,  'fe.'SK  VstfJ 
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■ 
fingen  jdaoed  on  their  knees  or  on  a  table  or  desk  in  front  of  them. 
One  who  is  leader  says: — 

'"AUhomsupI" 

''Cafs  homs  upl"  or 

"Cow's  homs  upr* 
whereupon  he  lifts  his  own  forefingers,  pointing  upward.  Should 
he  name  an  animal  that  has  homs,  all  of  the  players  lift  their  fingers 
in  similar  manner,  but  should  he  name  an  animal  such  as  a  cat, 
that  has  no  homs,  any  player  that  lifts  his  fingers  in  imitation  of 
the  leader  is  out  c^  the  game. 

INITIALS 

5to  3ocf  mor$  flayers. 

House  party. 

For  this  game  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  slips  of  paper,  one 
for  each  player.  At  the  head  of  the  paper  are  written  the  initials 
of  some  person  who  will  be  present;  under  this  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  the  player  drawing  the  paper  is  to  answer.  The  papers 
are  put  in  a  box  or  hat  and  drawn  by  the  players,  or  held  in  the 
hand  with  the  initials  concealed  and  drawn  in  that  way.  A  certain 
time  may  be  allowed,  if  desired,  for  the  answering  of  the  questions. 

The  answers  must  be  written  in  each  case  immediately  below 
the  question,  must  consist  of  only  as  many  words  as  there  are 
initisds  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  and  the  words  of  the  answer  must 
b^in  with  the  initials  in  their  proper  order.    For  example :  — 

xi.  B.  B. 

I.  To  whom  does  this  paper  belong?      (Heniy  B.  Brown.) 

a.  What  is  his  character?    (Horrid,  but  bearable.) 

3.  What  kind  of  hair  has  he?    (Heavy,  burnished  brown.) 

4.  What  kind  of  eyes  has  he?    (Heavenly,  bright  blue.) 

5.  What  books  does  he  prefer?    (Handsomely  bound  biographies.) 

6.  What  animals  does  he  prefer?    (Howling  big  bears.) 

7.  What  is  his  chief  occupation?    (Hammering  bulky  boxes.) 

8.  What  do  jrou  surmise  regarding  his  future?    (He'd  better  beware.) 

9.  What  does  he  think  of  the  opposite  sex?    (Hebes!    Bright  beauties 0 
xo.  What  does  he  think  of  the  world  in  general?    (He's  becoming  be* 

m'ldered,) 
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LEAF  BY  LEAF 

Any  number  of  players. 
Out  of  doors;  indoors. 

A  basket  of  leaves  is  provided,  no  two  of  die  leaves  bdng  alike. 
These  may  be  leaves  from  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants,  or  flowers  ma; 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

The  players  are  each  provided  with  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  and 
a  pencil,  and  are  seated.  One  leaf  is  handed  to  the  first  player, 
who  passes  it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  it  has  made  the  round 
of  the  group.  Each  player,  in  turn,  if  he  can  identify  the  leaf, 
writes  the  name  of  it  on  a  card.    Each  leaf  is  thus  passed. 

The  host  or  hostess  then  reads  a  correct  list,  naming  the  leaves 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  passed.  The  player  wins  who 
has  the  largest  number  correct 

This  is  an  especially  pleasing  game  for  nature  students. 

LITERARY  LORE 

S  to  30  or  more  players. 
House  party. 

Each  player  is  given  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  following 
questions  are  written.  The  player  wins  who  writes  correct  answers 
to  the  largest  number  of  questions.  This  game  may  be  worked 
up  from  the  writings  of  any  poet  or  author.  Ejiamples  are  given 
from  Tennyson  and  Longfellow.  The  answers  are  appended 
here,  but  in  playing  the  game  should  be  read  by  the  host  or  hostess 
at  the  end. 

TENNYSON 

I.  What  poem  is  it  that  sings  down  the  vale?  —  The  Brook. 

3.  What  is  the  poem  whose  father  is  king?  — The  Princess. 

3.  The  poem  that  honors  a  friend  who  is  gone  ?  —  In  Memoriam. 

4.  The  poem  that  rules  in  the  spring?  —  The  May  Queen. 

5.  The  poem  that  lives  in  the  depths  of  the  sea?  —  The  Mermaid. 

6.  The  poem  once  baked  in  a  pie  ?  —  The  Blackbird. 

7.  The  poem  from  which  all  its  dwetleis  have  gone?  —  The  Deserted 
House. 

8.  The  poem  that  is  a  good-by?  —  The  Farewell. 

9.  The  poem  whose  dress  was  tatteis  and  rags?  —  The  Beggar  Maid. 
10    The  poem  that  lets  in  light  ?  —  The  Window. 

11:    The  poem  in  which  we  see  castles  in  Spain?  —  The  Day  Dream. 
la    Thepoemthatsecsin  the  night?— TbeOiiV 
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LONGFELLOW 
X.  What  poem  ii  It  dmthelpa  to  shoe  7oarbacM?—'IlM  ^mkCsBkck- 

f.  Tlie poam thit Beedi ID nmlndla? — TheRalnjDar.    AoAiaflO^. 

3.  Tite  poem  that  carries  jon  sgkmi?  — '  The  Bridge. 

4.  Hie  poem  that  finds  you  wwy?  —  The  Da;  is  Dmie. 

5.  The  poem  that  keeps  the  tfaiK?  —  Tlie  Old  Clock  oQ  the  Staim 
&  Thepoem  that  belM^s  to  little  people  ?— The  CUUmD^aHov. 
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g  flayen. 

Indoors;  schoetnom;  soashore. 

Tliis  b  a  quiet  game  in  which  the  ^yen  are  all  seated.    A 
diagram  is  drawn  an  a  slate  or  piece  of  paper  of  oblong  shape, 

about  six  by  ten  inches  in  outside  dimensions,  if 

y""^  ^"""-^  the  surface  admits  of  one  so  large.  This  is 
divided  by  a  horizontal  line  every  two  inches. 
It  is  an  advantage  if  the  players  have  dif- 
ferent colored  pencils,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
A  piece  of  paper  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diagram  and  blown  over  the  diagram  toward 
the  top;  or  a  small  piece  of  glass  or  china 
called  a  "chipper"  is  used,  the  latter  being 
nicked  or  snapped  with  the  fingers.  The  first 
player  snaps  his  chipper,  and  in  whichever 
place  it  stops  marks  with  a  pencil  a  small 
round  "0"  to  represent  a  man's  head.  The 
chipper  is  then  returned  to  its  starting  place  and 
the  play  is  repeated.  This  is  continued  untS 
the  player  has  marked  a  head  in  each  of  the 
horizontal  spaces;  or  should  his  chipper  land 
j^^jrT^  a  second   time  in  a  space   in  which  he  has 

already  marked  such  a  head,  he  makes  a 
larger  round  under  the  head  to  represent  the  body  of  a  man. 
The  third  time  it  lands  in  this  place  he  makes  a  downward  stroke 
for  a  leg,  and  the  fourth  time  one  for  a  second  leg,  which  com- 
petes the  man.    Should  three  complete  men  be  so  drawn  in  one 
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apace,  the  player,  without  shooting  again,  draws  what  are  called 
"arms,"  that  is,  a  horizontal  line  from  the  figures  across  the  space 
to  the  outside  limits.  Tbisoccupies  the  space  completely  and  keeps 
the  oUier  player  out  of  that  space;  that  is,  the  other  cannot  put 
any  mem  in  it  or  add  to  any  which  he  may  already  have  started 
there. 

The  first  player  continues  to  play  until  the  chipper  lands  on  a 
tine;  a  player  whose  chipper  lands  on  a  line  or  outside  of  the 
diagram  loses  his  turn.  The  other  player  then  takes  his  turn, 
and  may  start,  continue,  or  complete  men  in  any  spaces  which  the 
first  player  has  not  occupied  with  three  anned  men,  even  though 
the  latter  may  have  started  men  in  the  space  or  have  completed 
two  of  them.    Each  player  may  build  only  on  his  own  men. 

The  player  wins  who  succeeds  in  occupying  the  largest  number 
<rf  spaces  with  three  armed  men  of  his  own  drawing. 

The  space  at  the  top  of  the  di^am,  called  "  London,"  is 
especially  advantageous.  No  men  are  marked  in  it,  but  should 
the  chipper  land  there  at  any  time,  the  player  may  draw  a  head 
in  every  other  space  on  the  diagram,  or  add  one  mark  to  any 
one  drawing  he  may  have  already  in  each  space. 

This  game  may  be  played  on  the  seashore  or  playground  or 
wherever  the  diagram  may  be  drawn  in  hard  earth. 

For  the  schoolroom  it  is  an  interesting  diversion  for  pupils  who 
assonble  eaily  before  the  opening  of  the  schod  session. 

MINISTER'S  GAT  (THE) 

Any  mimber  of  players. 
Parlor;  schoolroom. 

The  first  player  says,  "  The  minister's  cat  is  an  avaricious  cat," 
using  an  adjective  which  begins  with  "a"  to  describe  the  cat. 

The  next  player  makes  a  remark  about  the  cat,  using  the  same 
initial  letter  for  the  adjective;  for  instance,  that  it  is  an  "aggressive" 
cat  This  is  continued,  each  player  using  a  different  adjective 
b^'nning  with  the  letter  "a,"  until  the  game  has  gone  entirely 
around  the  circle.  The  first  player  then  makes  a  similar  remark 
about  the  cat,  usiqg  an  adjective  beginnm^  Vifti."^).^''    T^  ig** 
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^BJOtmd,  end  so  on  through  the  alphabet  Any  player  who  b  slow 
to  respond,  or  who  fails,  must  either  drop  out  oi  the  game  or  pay 
a  forfeit,  aa  may  be  decided  at  the  EtarL 

I  MUSIC  BOS 

I J  ta  09  players. 

Souse  party;  xkoolroom;  playground. 

Each  player  b  given  a  slip  of  paper  and  pencil  Some  one  who 
has  a  good  repertoire  of  popular  airs  sits  at  the  piano  —  or  lacking 
a  piano,  may  sing  without  words  —  and  gcxs  briefly  through 
snatches  of  one  air  after  another,  each  of  the  players  writing  on  hts 
slip  of  paper  the  name  of  the  air,  or  leaving  a  blank  if  he  be 
unable  to  name  it.  The  one  wins  who  names  the  largest  number 
of  airs  correctly. 

This  is  an  admirable  game  to  use  for  old  ballads,  such  ss  "  Annie 
Laurie,"  "Suwanee  River,"  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland,"  etc,  or  for  national  airs,  or  for  both  to- 
gether. In  a  company  that  is  well  up  on  current  music,  aiis  frota 
cunent  woga  and  popular  operas  may  be  used  BuccessfuUv 

MY  LADY'S  LAP  DOO 

S  to  yo  or  mora  fiaytrt. 
Ptalor. 

My  bdjr's  bpdog. 

Two  plump  putridgea  tod  nj  \aAft  kpdog 

Three  gieu  ekephants,  two  plump  poitriclgts.  and  toy  lady^  l4>>l<V 

Foui  Peisian  cliiary  trees,  tbicc  great  elephants,  etc 

Fl*e  Limericlc  oystera,  four  Peisiaji  cherrr  trees,  el£ 

Six  bonles  of  Frontignac,  five  Limericlc  orsten,  tic. 

Seven  iwans  a  sn-imming,  sU  boltiea  of  Ptwitigaac^  MB. 

Eight  Bip  flap  floating  fly  txMits,  sevm  nraaa,  elc. 

Nine  merchants  going  to  Bagdad,  dgbt  flip  flapt  etc 

Teo  Italian  dancing  mastcra  going  to  teach  ten  Anbbn  inagite  how  M 
dance,  nine  merchants  going  to  Bagdad,  etc. 

Eleren  guests  going  to  celebrate  the  mairtage  of  the  Princess  Baldnuba. 
dour  with  the  Prince  of  Tens  del  Fuego,  ten  luUan  dandng  maateis  going  to 
teach  ten  Arabian  magpies,  etc 

Twelve  tniimphant  trumpetets  triumpbanlly  trumpeting  the  tragical  lA 
didoa  of  Tekmachaa,  clevca  guests  going  to  celebrexe  tha  nuuiiagb  eh. 


rhe  playen  sit  in  t  circle;  \he  ooe  who  is  lesder  tarns  to  the 
ocit  p'ayer  and  sa>'s,  "My  lady's  lapdog."  This  player  turns 
to  the  one  ne:st  him  and  repeats  the  phrase,  which  is  thus  handed 
around  the  circle;  When  it  gets  back  to  the  leader,  the  leader 
turns  to  his  neighbor  and  adds  an  item  to  that  previously  men- 
tioned, saying,  "Two  plump  partridges  and  my  lady's  lapdog." 
This  goes  aroimd  the  circle,  when  the  leader  says,  "  Three  great 
elephants,  two  plump  partridges,  and  my  lady's  lapdog,"  and 
so  on,  adding  each  time  different  items  according  to  the  formula 
given  above.  Any  player  failing  to  repeat  the  list  correctly  pays 
a  forfeit. 

VARIATIOH.  —  For  younger  playere,  the  {(lowing  list  may  be 
found  better :  — 
A  big  tat  hen. 

Tno  dacks  and  a  big  (at  hea. 
Three  wild  geese,  two  ducks,  and  a  big  (at  hon. 
Four  pimnp  partridges,  three  wild  gecae,  two  dudcs.  Re 
Five  pouting  pigeooa,  four  ptump  paitridges,  three,  eu. 
Six  tong-Icggcd  cranes,  five  pouting  pigeons,  etc 
Seven  green  parrots,  six  long-legged  cranes,  etc 
Eight  screeching  owls,  seven  green  parrots,  ax  long-legjedL  «lt 
Nine  ugly  black  turkey  buzzards,  eight  screeching  owta,  etc 
Ten  thousand  domesticated  chimney  Bwaltowa,  nioe  ugly  Uadt  tml^ 
tnuardsf  eight  screeching  owls,  etc 

NAUGHTS  AND  CROSSES 
«  fiayen. 

Indoors;  out  of  doon. 

A  diagram  is  drawn  on  a  slate,  paper,  or  the  ground,  and  consists 
of  two  vertical  lines,  crossed  by 
two  horizontal  lines.  One  player 
chooses  to  write  "naughts" 
(o)  and  the  other  "crosses" 
(x).  The  ptaycis  take  turns  in 
marking  a  naught  or  a  cross  in 
one  of  the  nine  places  provided 
by  thediagram,  the  object  being  to 
get  three  naughts  or  three  crosses 
in  a  row.  This  row  may  be  either 
vertical,  horizontal,  or  diagonal  «u)Qwn  i,»t>  Cumoa 


O         X         O 

o      y 

X 
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A  BOOK  b  kept  off  die  gtmes  won  by  each  jdayer,  md  a  &M 
icon  is  kq>t  of  ttie  games  [^yed  in  which  neitlwr  [dayer  wins. 

This  game  may  be  i^yed  at  the  waihoi«t  on  the  playgroond, 
or  wherever  the  diagram  may  be  traced  <ai  the  eartL 

For  Khool  use  it  is  an  inteieating  diversion  for  pujuls  who  as- 
semble eariy  before  a  sessioa  opens,  or  who  remafai  hi  over  a  ramy 


NIBIBLB  SQUIRREL 

Any  number  ^  flayers. 

Sekoobvom;  partor;  ftaygnmni. 

lUikftdeTioeferineiitaltrithnKtlc.  It  ii ooe  (rf  wfaidi  ddtdicn 
fond.    AathepkyeleiiMot  nifty  otter  Toylsrsdriato  the  fjudftii 
OBed  bf  the  teacher,  it  seems  in  place  Id  ft  book  of  g&mes. 

The  teacher  states  her  problem  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowii^ :  — 

"There  was  a  tree  with  fifty  branches.  A  squirrel  started  cm 
the  first  branch,  jimiped  up  three  branches  [to  the  fourth],  came 
halfway  down  [to  the  second],  went  three  times  as  high  [sixth 
branch],  fell  halfway  down  [third  branch],  saw  a  dog,  and  ran  to 
the  top  of  the  tree;  fell  to  the  ground  and  started  over  again; 
went  up  eight  branches,  jumped  past  three  branches,"  etc,  finish- 
ing up  with,  "How  many  branches  from  the  top  was  he?" 

This  game  has  been  found  intensely  interesting  for  ch0dren 
through  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

PENNY  WISE 

5  to  30  f4ayers. 

House  party. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  bright  new  pomy  (of  de^gn 
prior  to  1909),  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  pencil.  On  the  paper  are 
written  beforehand,  or  to  dictation;  the  following  reqmrements, 
of  course  without  the  answers,  llie  player  wins  who  has  the 
JBjgest  number  oi  correct  answers. 
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Find  cm  the  penny  the  following:— 

The  namt  of  a  aong.  —  America. 

A  privilege.  —  Libei^. 

A  part  of  Indian  com.  —  Ear. 

A  part  of  a  hill.  —  Brow. 

Something  denoting  self.  —  E^c  (I). 

Fart  of  a  door.  —  Lock  (of  hair). 

A  weapon  of  war.  —  Arrow. 

An  act  of  protection.  —  Shield. 

A  gallant.  —  Beau  (bow). 

A  punishment.  —  Stripes. 

Part  of  a  plant.  —  L^. 

A  piece  of  jeweby.  —  Ring; 

A  nuL  —  Acorn. 

A  musical  term.  —  Bar. 

An  occupatioa.  —  Milling. 

A  foreign  fruit.  —  Date. 

Trimming  for  a  hat  ~  Feather. 

What  ships  sail  on.  —  Sea  (C). 

A  perfume.  —  Scent  (cent). 

A  religious  edifice.  —  Temple. 

A  messenger.  —  One  sent  (cent). 

A  method  of  voting.  —  Ayes  and  Noes  (eyes  and  noae). 

A  Chinese  beverage.  —  Tea  (T). 

A  gaudy  flower.  —  Tulips  (two  lips). 

Comfort.  —  Ease  (E.  E.). 

A  small  animal.  — Hare  (hair). 

A  term  of  marriage.  —  United  state. 

An  andeat  honor.  —  Wreath. 

One  of  the  first  families.  —  Indian. 


PLANTING  A  GARDEN 

S  to  30  or  more  flayers. 

House  party. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil. 
The  game  consists  in  one  player  writing  down  something  that 
he  has  planted  and  the  next  player  stating  what  came  up.  Any* 
thing  may  be  planted,  though  the  questioner  must  have  iii 
mind  something  that  could  come  up  from  what  he  writes.  He 
must  sign  his  initials.    The  names  oE  \he  pV&ii.\&  ^QoaX  c»da,mi^ 
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muBt  bear  lome  dinct  id«tioii,  punnlag  or  o&Bnriae,  ta  Ae  Aingi 


Vat  ezamide,  a  [dayer  writes,  "I  planted  a  kitten;  what  came 
iq>  ?"  The  p^ier  h  handed  to  the  next  player,  who  writes,  "  Fua^ 
willows." 

After  the  questtoos  are  written,  the  papers  are  collected  and  re- 
distributed, and  eadi  writes  an  answer  to  die  questkm  be  has  drawn. 
Thejr  are  then  odlected  again,  and  the  hostess  reads  the  questbna 
and  answers.  Any  questioa  not  answoed  must  be  re[died  to  by 
the  [daycT  who  wrote  it    Ezamjdes  fdlow: — 

I.  FlHit«nMipywiHiiian;iri>Btwilloomeap?  —  SculetMga. 

a.  nut  •  box  A  aaAfi  what  will  come  vpi  —  CudytafL 

3.  QqAfsuraw;  iriist  will  oomeiq>?  — Bleeding  heatt. 

4.  Soneatqa.  —  Hiqia. 

5.  Daji,  montii^  and  ;«tii. — Thfoe. 

6.  ChristmaaEvc  — Star  of  Bethlehem. 

7.  Onmge  blossoms.  —  Bridal  wreath. 

8.  A  aennoD.  —  Jack  in  the  putpit. 

9.  Cu£F  OD  the  ear.  —  Box. 

10.  Grief.  —  Weeping  wiUow. 

11.  Cinderella  &t  midnight. — Lady's  slipper. 

13.  A  ship  that  has  nowhere  to  go.  —  Pottulsca  (port  you  lack,  ah  1). 

13.  Star  spangled  banner  and  Union  Jack.  —  Flags. 

14.  Claws  and  a  roar.  —  Tiger  lilies. 

15.  A  Richmond  caterpillar.  —  Virginia  creeper. 

16.  Contentment — Heart's.ease. 

17.  What  a  married  man  never  has.  —  Batcheloi'a  buttona 

18.  Sad  beauties.  —  Bluebells. 

19.  Labiyinth.  —  Maize. 

PRINCE  OF  PARIS 

10  to  30  ^yers. 

Parlor;  schoolroom. 

A  player  is  chosen  as  leader;  the  others  are  numbered  con- 
secutively from  one  up,  and  are  all  seated. 

The  leader,  standing  in  front,  says,  "The  Prince  of  Paris  has 
lost  his  hat  Did  you  find  it,  Number  Four,  sir?"  whereupon 
Number  Four  jumps  to  his  feet  and  says :  — 

"What,  sirl    I,  sir?" 

Leado'.   "Yes,  sirl    You,  sirl" 
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No.  Pour.  "Not  I,  sirl" 

leader.  "Who,  then,  sir?" 

No.  Four.  "  Number  Seven,  sir.** 

Number  Seven,  as  soon  as  his  number  Is  called,  must  jump 
at  once  to  his  feet  and  say :  — 

"What,  sirl    I,  sir?" 

Leader.  "Yes,  sirl    You,  sir," 

No.  Seven,  "  Not  I,  sir  1" 

Leader.  "Who  then,  sir?" 

No.  Seven.  "Number  Three,  sirl" 

Number  Three  immediately  jumps  to  his  feet,  and  the  same 
dialogue  is  repeated.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  leader  to 
try  to  repeat  Uie, statement,  "The  Prince  of  Paris  has  lost  his  hat," 
before  the  last  player  named  can  jump  to  his  feet  and  say,  "  What, 
sirl  I,  sir?"  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  this,  he  changes  places  with 
the  player  who  failed  in  promptness,  that  player  becoming  leader. 

Should  any  player  fail  to  say  "Sir"  in  the  proper  place,  this 
also  is  a  mistake,  and  the  leader  may  change  places  with  such 
player. 

This  game  haa  much  aport  b  it  for  bouae  parties  or  other  met, 

RECOGNITION 

Any  number  0/ flayers. 
Parlor;  schoolroom. 

Each  player  is  given  a  card  or  slip  prepared  with  the  following 
questions,  or  the  list  may  be  dictat«l  at  the  time. 

What  famous  persons,  historical  or  mythical,  do  these  objects 
suggest? 

I.  Hatchet?     (George  Washington.) 

3.  A  rail  fence?    (Abraham  Lincohi.) 
J.  A  kite?    (Benjamin  Franklin.) 

4.  A  muddy  cloak?    (Sir  Waller  Rate^h.) 

5.  A  lonely  island?    (Robinson  Crusoe.) 

6.  A  burning  bush?    (Moses.) 

7.  A  ruff?    (Queen  Elizabeth.) 
S.  A  glass  slipper?    (Cinderella.) 
9.  An  apple?    (William  Tell.) 

to.  A  dhcT  lamp?    (Aladdia.) 


sx>  A  BimlT^  nund  mom? 

la.  loBglaitt   ^unpniL) 

x^  A  dm?   <N<«h.) 

t4,  A  pnmftiiiiitii  ■nwIT   (PmqibnK) 

15.  AqAkTMb?   (XfllMttBnM&) 

s6.  A  hej?    (BlndMud.) 

17.  Amlt?   (Kfld KIdii« Hood.) 

A  Attm^ota   CBobMFnlkiiO 


SCAT 
iflaym. 

indoon;  <mt  ofioon;  tekoolnom. 

One  player  holds  (Hi  hb  iq>tamed  palm  a  nler,  ft  p^Mr  kniE^ 
or  a  sxnall  thin  strip  of  wood  The  other  player  t^es  this  quicUy 
and  tries  to  "scat"  or  hit  the  opptment's  palm  with  the  ruler  before 
he  can  withdraw  his  hand.  The  game  will  be  made  more  inter- 
esting by  feints  on  the  part  of  the  player  who  has  to  take  the  ruler, 
he  giving  several  appearances  of  taking  it  before  really  doing  so. 
When  a  player  succeeds  in  hitting  his  opponent's  hand  with  the 
ruler  they  change  parts  in  the  game.  Count  is  kept  of  the  un- 
successful hits,  the  player  winning  who  has  the  smallest  score 
wbai  the  play  ends. 

This  is  one  of  the  diversions  useful  for  rainy  day  recesses  m 
school,  or  for  pupils  who  congregate  before  a  session  opens. 

SEEKING  FOR  GOLD 

Sto  ts  ftayen. 

Out  of  doors;  seashon, 

A  handful  of  small  pebbles  b  collected,  and  the  players  sft  on 
the  ground  in  a  chcle.  One  of  the  players  scatters  the  pebbles 
on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  as  jackstones  are  scattered. 
This  player  then  draws  a  line  with  his  finger  between  any  two  <^ 
the  pebbles,  and  tries  to  snap  one  of  these  two  so  that  it  will  hit 
the  other,  as  marbles  are  snapped  at  one  another.  If  successful 
in  hitting  the  pebble,  the  same  player  has  a  second  turn,  keeping 
CBcb  time  the  two  pebbles  hit.    Should  this  player  miss,  another 


^ 


gathers  up  the  pebbles,  scatters  them,  draws  a  line  between  any 
two  of  them,  snaps  them,  etc. 

The  one  wins  who  at  the  close  of  the  game  has  the  largest  number 
of  pebbles.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  small  number  of  players  is  better 
for  this  game  than  a  large  group.  Nuts  may  be  used  instead  of 
pebbles. 

This  game  is  plajed  by  children  in  China. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  ROMANCE  (M 

Any  number  of  players. 
House  party;  schoolroom. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with 
the  following  questions,  or  the  questions  may  be  dictated  at  the 
time.  Each  question  is  to  be  answered  with  the  title  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  The  player  wins  who  has  the  largest  num- 
ber correct  at  the  end  of  the  time  allotted  for  the  game. 

Other  questions  may  be  devised. 

!i.    Who  were  the  lovers?     CRomeo  and  Juliet.) 
3.  What  was  their  courtship  like?    (Midsummer  Nighfs  Dieam.) 
3.  What  was  her  answer  to  his  proposal?     (As  You  Like  It.) 
4.  About  what  time  of  the  month  were  Ihey  married?    (Twelfth  Nigh^) 
5.   Of  whom  did  he  buy  '.he  ring?     (Merchaat  of  Venice.) 
6.  Who  were  the  best  man  and  maid  of  honor?    (Antony  and  Cleopatn.) 
7.  Who  were  the  ushers?    (The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.) 
8.  Who  gave  the  reception?    (Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.) 
Q.  In  what  kind  of  a  place  did  they  h've?    (Hamlet.) 
10,  What  was  her  disposition  like?    (The  Tempest.) 
II.  Wliatwashisdiief  occupationaftermam'age?    (Taming  of  the  Shrew.) 
19    What  caused  their  first  quarrel?    (Much  Ado  about  Nothing.) 
13.  What  did  their  courtship  prove  to  be?    (Love's  Labor  Lost.) 
14.  What  did  their  married  life  resemble?    (A  Comedy  of  Errors.) 
15    What  did  they  give  each  other  ?    (Measure  for  Measure.) 
16.  What  Roman  ruler  brought  atxiut  reconciliation?    (Julius  Cmtr.) 
17.  What  did  their  friends  say?    (All's  Well  that  Ends  Well) 


SIMON  SAYS 

I  a  to  60  flayeri. 

parlor;  schoolroom. 

The  players  sit  around  a  table,  or  if  played  in  tJ\ft  wJiiocJxwsta,  i 
sit  at  tiie'ir  respective  desks.     Each  p\ayeT  makts.  ^  ^X  ^V  <    " 
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hand  witti  liie  llunnb  extmded.  One  fa  chosen  for  leader*  lAaam 
the  often  follow. 

The  leader  uya,  "Simon  says,  "Thumbs  upl' "  iriiereapon  hs 
places  hk  own  fists  on  the  tiUe  before  him  wift  the  ttiumbft  xip- 
wild.  The  jdayera  must  all  do  likewise^  The  leader  then  sa^ 
"Simon  sa^  'Thumbs  downl'"  iriiereupon  he  turns  his  own 
hands  over  so  that  the  tips  of  die  thumbs  touch  the  table,  Aeothen 
frnitiit"g  him.  He  may  then  say,  "Simon  says,  'Thumbs  wiggle 
wag^  I '"  whereupon  he  [daces  h^  fist  cm  die  t^de  with  die  diumbs 
upward  and  moves  the  thumbs  sideways,  the  players  imitating  him. 

If  at  any  time  the  leader  omits  the  words  "Simon  says,"  and 
goes  duou^  Ae  movements  simply  witti  the  words  "Iliumbs 
iq>I"  "Thumbs  downl"  ax  "Wg^e  wagj^el"  the  players  must 
keqi  dKir  hands  still  and  not  imitate  his  movements.  Any  |dayer 
imitating  him  under  these  circumstances  must  either  pay  a  tor- 
feit  or  become  leader,  or  both,  as  may  be  decided  on  beforehand. 


SKETCHES 

3  to  60  ^yers. 

Schoolroom;  parlor. 

The  game  here  described  for  use  with  bistoiy  may  be  used  simply  >s  a  di- 
veision  in  describing  animals  or  any  inanimate  objects;  or  it  may  be  used  to 
conelate  with  English  (authors),  picture  study,  etc. 

Each  player  b  provided  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and  pencil  and 
writes  a  description  of  some  historical  character;  the  object  being 
to  give  a  description  that  shall  be  perfecUy  truthful  and  yet 
puzzling  or  misleading  for  the  other  players  who  are  to  guess  the 
identic  of  the  character  in  the  writer's  mind. 

One  player  is  called  on  to  read  his  description.  The  other 
players  may  have  the  privilege  of  asking  questions  that  may  be 
answered  by  "Yes"  or  "No"  only;  but  it  is  considered  much  more 
of  an  honor  to  guess  correctly  without  this  assistance.  The  one 
guessing  the  character  correctly  reads  his  description  next  A 
description  for  instance  might  read:  — 

"The  peison  whom  I  would  describe  was  a  veiy  tall  man;  very  vigorous; 
used  an  ax  on  occasioa;  bad  much  to  do  with  l^^tois;  was  widely  known 
oattideofbia  native  country,  and  baa  been  the  subject  of  many  biogimpbiea." 
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As  this  description  would  apply  equally  to  Washington,  Liacohi, 
Gladstone,  and  several  others  who  might  be  mentioned,  there  is 
opportunity  for  considerable  guessing  before  the  right  character 
be  found. 

TIDBITS  FARMrat  (THE) 

5toy>  fiayers. 
House  party. 

Each  player  should  be  given  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  on  which 
the  following  verses  are  written,  the  last  of  each  line  being  left 
blank.  The  game  consists  in  filling  in  the  blank  spaces  each  with 
a  double  letter  of  the  alphabet,  as  indicated  in  parentheses.  The 
player  wins  who  has  the  largest  number  correct 

There  is  a  fanner  who  is  (W) 

Enough  to  take  his  (EE) 

And  study  nature  with  his  (II) 

And  diink  on  what  he  (CC) 

He  hears  the  chatter  of  the  (JJ) 

As  they  each  other  (TT) 

And  sees  that  when  a  tree  dc  (KE) 

It  makes  a  home  for  (BB) 

A  yoke  of  oxen  wiU  he  (UO) 

With  many  haws  and  (GG) 

And  dieir  mistakes  he  will  ez  (QQ) 

When  plowing  for  his  (PP) 

He  little  buys  but  much  be  se  (LL) 

And  therefore  little  (00) 

And  when  he  hoes  his  soil  by  spe  (LL) 

He  also  soils  his  h  (00) 


TIP  TAP  TOE 

2  to  8  ftayers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

nnxWRS.  —  A  circle  is  drawn  on  a  slate  or  paper,  the  size  of  it 
varying  with  the  number  of  players,  a  Vaiget  ciwi.t\iea«t^«K«^^ 


*fi 
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faralatgeiuioberafpl^en.  Thfadrdebtotenectedirilintei^ht 
tfaie^  10  Out  It  is  divided  into  a  series  of  wedge-sh^nd  qnCe^ 
die  number  of  I"»t  ht>h 
qtfces  bekig  atM>  at  As 
diBcretkii  ol  theplajn^ 
the  larger  &e  number 
oi  i^yecB  the  laiger 
tiie  nundm  of  q>icea 
desiratde  and  the  greater 
^Taritikai  hi  aoacing. 
Li  eadi  of  duse  spaces 
muobets  are  writtoi  in 
consecutive  order,  one 
for  each  space,  z,  s,  3, 
4,  etc,  or  die  numbers 
may  be  done  in  multi- 
ples of  five,  —  5, 10,  15, 
20,  etc.  The  players 
take  turns  m  rotation. 
The  one  whose  turn  it  is  shuts  his  eyes,  talces  a  pencil,  circles 
it  around  over  the  diagram  while  he  says  the  following  verse:  — 

"  Tip,  tap,  toe,  here  we  go, 
Thiee  jolly  sailor  boys  all  in  a  row." 

At  the  close  of  the  verse  the  player  places  the  point  of  the  pencH 
on  the  diagram,  still  with  hb  eyes  closed.  He  then  opens  his  eyes, 
and  should  the  pencil  have  touched  one  of  the  numbered  spaces, 
he  marks  down  to  his  score  the  number  written  in  that  space,  and 
crosses  out  that  figure  on  the  diagram.  Thereafter  that  space 
does  not  count  in  playing.  Should  the  pencil  touch  a  dividing 
line  or  the  line  forming  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  or  fall  out- 
side of  the  circle,  or  fall  in  a  space  in  which  the  number  has  been 
crossed  out,  the  player  s<x>res  nothing,  and  loses  his  turn,  the  next 
one  taking  up  the  play. 

When  all  of  the  spaces  have  been  crossed  out,  the  player  wins 
who  has  the  largest  score,  but  should  any  player  at  any  time  toueh 
his  pencil  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  he  wins  the  game. 

OUT  OF  DOORS.  —  This  game  may  be  played  out  of  doors  by 
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drawing  the  diagram  on  the  earUi  with  a  sharpened  stick,  which 
is  used  afterwards  as  a  pointer  as  a  pencil  is  used  on  the  paper 
diagram.  If  on  hard  earth  the  figures  may  be  marked  in  the 
spaces  as  on  a  paper  diagram,  but  the  diagram  should  be  drawn 
considerably  larger  than  when  on  paper. 

This  is  an  admirable  game  for  playing  on  the  hard  sand  of  the 
seashore.  In  that  case  little  pebbles  or  shells  are  placed  in  the 
different  spaces  instead  of  numerals;  one  in  the  first  space,  two 
in  the  second,  three  in  the  third,  etc.  When  a  player  places  his 
stick  or  pointer  in  a  space  he  removes  the  pebbles  from  that  place 
to  a  little  pile,  and  the  score  is  counted  at  Uie  end  by  counting  this 
pUe  of  pebbles.  Any  space  from  which  the  pebbles  have  been 
removed  is  thereafter  out  of  the  game,  as  when  the  figures  are 
crossed  out  on  the  paper  diagram. 

This  game  U  supposed  to  have  oiiginated  in  euiy  methods  of  allottiiig  Und. 

UP,  JENKINSI 

6  to  20  or  more  players. 
Parlor;  schoolroom. 

Thb  is  one  of  the  most  popular  current  games  amcmg  young 
people,  being  usually  played  to  the  accompaniment  of  much 
laughter  and  intense  interest  It  consists  in  the  guessing  by  op- 
posing parties  of  the  hand  under  which  a  coin  is  hidden. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties.  Each  party  has  a 
captain,  each  player  being  captain  in  turn  during  successive  rounds 
of  the  game.  The  players  gather  around  a  table,  one  party  on 
one  side  and  the  others  opposite.  A  coin,  usually  a  quarter,  is 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  under  the  table  by  one  of  the  parties 
in  an  endeavor  to  conceal  from  the  opponents  which  individual 
holdsit  The  leader  of  the  opposite  party  thencalls,  "  Up,  Jenkins ! " 
when  all  of  the  hands  of  his  opponents  are  brought  from  under 
the  table  and  held  up  with  palms  outward  toward  the  guessing 
party,  fingers  closed  down  tightiy  over  the  palms,  the  quarter  being 
hidden  in  one  of  the  hands.  The  opponents  may  look  at  the  hands 
from  their  side  of  the  table  in  this  way  as  long  as  they  choose.  The 
leader  then  commands   "Down,  Jenkins \"  -if^vcn.  'ORfe\ia»J&  vx.'i 
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tlftitmwii  down  riimiHanflomly  fiat  go  flu  taU^  palim  downwaid 
TUb  is  done  witb  enough  noise  to  disgiuK  the  dink  td  the  com 
itrikmg  the  tabl&  The  object  c^  the  game  is  for  the  opponents 
(diOBe  not  having  dw  ccnn)  to  guess  under  which  hand  the  coin  i> 
laid,  each  hand  auppcaed  not  to  have  it  being  ozdered  off  the  table. 
The  c^itun  of  the  guesshigpartT)  who  alone  may  give  these  caders 
(though  bis  {dayea  may  aaabt  hhn  with  8ugge8tion&),  calls  for  the 
lifting  of  one  specified  band  at  a  time,  llie  {dayer  named  most 
lift  die  hand  indicated,  and  that  hand  is  dmeafier  to  be  taken 
from  the  taUe. 

If  the  giKssing  party  can  be  successful  in  thus  rfimiwring  lU 
of  the  empty  hands  so  diat  the  coin  is  left  under  the  last  hand, 
&uif  are  ooisidered  to  have  wcm,  and  die  coin  passes  to  them  fix 
die  next  nnmd.  If  the  cxm  be  disclosed  before  the  last  hand  be 
reached,  the  side  holding  it  adds  to  its  score  the  hands  remaining 
on  the  table  that  were  not  ordered  off.  The  side  wins  which  has 
the  highest  score  when  the  play  stops,  the  time  limits  being 
indefinite. 

For  the  schoolroom  see  also  an  adaptation  called  Hands  up  — 
Hands  down. 

WHAT  IS  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE? 

Sto  so  players. 

Chitdren's  party;  house  party;  playground. 

The  players  are  seated  in  a  drde  or  any  convauent  group.  One 
of  the  number  decides  upon  a  "  thought" ;  that  is,  he  thinks  of  some 
person,  object,  or  abstraction,  without  Idling  the  others  what  it  is. 
He  then  asks  of  each  m  turn,  "What  is  my  thought  like?"  Each 
answers  anything  he  chooses.  The  first  player  then  declares  what 
his  thou^t  was,  and  asks  of  each,  "Why  is —  (naming  the  object 
he  thought  of)  like  —  (whatever  such  player  answered)  ?"  Each 
must  find  some  likeness,  however  absurd,  or  pay  a  forfeit.  For 
instance,  the  answers  around  the  circle  might  be,  "Your  thought 
is  like  an  umbrella,"  "like  Napoleon,"  "Pinafore,"  "sadness," 
"my  necktie,"  "a  rose,"  etc.  The  questioner  then  says,  "I 
thought  of  a  lead  pencil  Why  is  a  pencil  like  an  umbrella?" 
"Because  it  isoftenest  black."    The  pencil  may  be  like  Napoleon 


If. 
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fwcause  it  can  make  a  mark;  like  a  rose  because  it  is  sometimes 
cut,  etc.  If  any  one  happens  to  answer  to  the  first  question,  "a 
pencil"  (or  whatever  was  thought  of),  he  also  must  pay  a  forfeit. 


^ 


WOODLAND  LOVERS   (THE) 

5  to  30  or  more  players. 

House  parly. 

Each  player  is  given  a  paper  on  which  the  following  is  written  or 
dictated,  the  words  in  parentheses  being  omitted  ajid  a  blank  space 
left.  The  game  consists  in  each  player  filling  in  these  blank  spaces 
with  the  name  of  some  tree.  The  host  or  hostess  at  the  end  reads 
this  list  of  words  in  order,  the  player  wirming  who  iias  the  largest 
number  correct.  The  same  tree  may  be  mentioned  more  than 
once. 

He  took  her  little  hand  in  his  own  big  (palm).  "I  love  (yew),  dear,"  he 
said  wmply.  She  did  nol  (sago)  away,  for  it  had  be«n  a  case  of  love  at  first 
Bight.  She  murmured  something  in  (aloe)  voice.  They  had  met  one  day 
upon  a  sandy  (beech),  and  from  thai  (date)  onward,  they  cared  not  a  (fig)  for 
the  outside  world.  Her  name  was  (May  Pie).  She  was  a  charming  girl. 
Rosy  as  a  (peach);  (chestnut)  colored  hair;  (tulips)  like  a  (cherry);  skin  a 
pale  (olive).  In  fact,  she  was  as  beautiful  (as  pen)  or  brush  ever  portrayed. 
The  day  he  met  her  she  wore  a  jacket  of  handsome  (hr).  He  was  of  Irish  de- 
scent, his  name  being  (Willow)  'Flaherty,  He  was  a  (spruce)  looking  young 
fellow.  Together  they  made  a  congenial  (pear).  Bui  when  did  the  course  of 
true  love  ever  run  smooth?  There  was  a  third  peraon  to  he  considered.  This 
was  (paw  paw).  Both  felt  that,  counting  (paw  paw)  in,  they  might  not  be 
able  to  (orange)  it.  Whal  if  he  should  refuse  to  (cedar)  I  Suppose  he  should 
(sago)  to  her  lover?  And  if  he  should  be  angry,  to  whal  point  won't  a  (mango)  ? 
Well,  in  that  case  she  must  submit,  with  a  (cypress)  her  lover  in  her  arms  for 
the  last  time,  and  (pine)  away.  But  happily  her  parent  did  not  constilute 
(ebony)  skelelon  at  their  feast.  He  was  guilty  of  no  tyranny  to  reduce  their 
hopes  to  (ashes).  They  found  him  in  his  garden  busily  (planiain).  He  was 
chewiog  (gum).  "Well,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  in  answer  to  the  question: 
"Since  (yew)  love  her  I  must  (cedar)  to  (yew).  You  make  a  fine  young  (pear). 
Don't  cut  any  (capers)  after  you're  married,  young  man  I  Oon't  (pine)  and 
complain  if  he  is  sometimes  cross,  young  woman  1  1  hope  to  see  (upas)  many 
happy  days  together  1 " 
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ZOO 

Sbtio  players. 
Parlor;  schoolroom. 

Each  playcf  is  provided  vith  ten  slips  of  paper,  numbered  con- 
qncuously  from  one  to  ten,  but  arranged  irresularly  in  a  pQie. 
Hie  players  gather  around  a  table  or  dt  m  a  circle,  each 
one  being  given  the  name  of  an  animal ;  the  apoit  of  the  game 
will  ransbt  largely  in  choosing  unusual  or  difficult  names,  such  as 
yak,  gnu,  camelqpard,  hippopotamus,  rhino<^ros,  Braalian  ant- 
eater,  kangaroo,  etc. 

Each  player  holds  bis  slq»  with  the  numbers  turned  downward. 
The  first  player  turns  up  Ids  upper  slq)  so  that  the  number  b  vis- 
ible and  lays  it  down  in  front  of  him.  In  doing  this  be  must 
turn  it  away  from  himself,  so  that  the  other  players  see  it  first ; 
the  next  player  then  does  the  same.  Should  the  two  slips 
happen  to  coincide  in  number,  for  instance,  should  the  fi^t 
player  have  turned  up  number  three  and  the  second  player 
turn  up  number  three,  they  must  each  at  once  call  each  other's 
names,  as  "  Yak !  "  "  Hippopotamus !  "  or  whatever  name  was  as- 
signed to  them.  The  one  who  first  calls  the  other's  name  gives 
away  his  slip  to  that  other,  the  object  being  to  get  rid  of  one's 
slips  as  fast  as  possible. 

Should  the  slip  turned  up  by  the  second  player  not  correspond 
in  number  to  that  turned  by  the  first,  he  also  lays  it  down  in  front 
of  him ;  the  third  player  then  turns  his  up,  and  this  is  continued 
around  the  drcle  until  a  sUp  is  turned  that  corresponds  in  number 
with  any  that  has  already  been  turned  up,  when  those  two  players 
must  immediately  call  each  other's  names,  as  before  explained. 
The  player  wins  who  first  gets  rid  of  all  of  his  slips. 

For  schools,  a  class  should  divide  into  small  groups  for  this 
game,  which  may  be  made  to  correlate  with  geography  or  history, 
by  using  proper  names  from  those  subjects  instead  of  names 
of  animals. 

For  older  players  the  game  may  be  made  very  funny  also  by 
assigning  to  each  player  the  name  of  a  patent  medicine  instead  of 
the  name  of  an  ai^mal,  and  playing  cards  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  numbered  sUps. 
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Athletic  fe&ts  requiring  skill,  sticnglh,  or  agility  ane  a  very  iDterestiiig  and 
'  ftmusicg  feature  for  gynuiasiums  and  many  other  conditions,  and  ooatain  pos- 
sibilities for  some  excellent  and  vigorous  physical  development.    As  some  ol 
these  may  be  used  for  forfeits  {although  son:;e  kinds  of  forfeits  CHimot  take  the 
place  of  athletic  feats),  these  two  classes  of  amusements  are  included  here  in 
.  one  chapter.    The  searcher  for  forfeits  will  do  well,  however,  to  look  through 
^.  the  section  on  feats. 

I.    Contests  roE  Two:  Wrestling  Matches  and  Tugs 
OF  War 

The  foUowing  group  of  wrestling  matches  and  races  make  a 
very  interesting  and  vigorous  form  of  game  with  which  to  close 
a  lesson  in  formal  gymnastics.  For  instance,  if  pupils  are  in  a 
formation  that  admits  of  immediately  turning  toward  partners 
without  change  of  formation,  this  may  be  done  and  any  of  these 
games  then  used  without  further  rearrangement  of  a  class.  When 
used  in  this  way  the  wxestling  matches  are  generally  determined  by 
the  winning  of  the  best  two  out  of  three  trials. 

These  wrestling  matches  and  races  may  of  course  be  used  also  for 
forfeits. 

BALAHCE  WRESTLE.  —  Two  contestants  stand  each  in  a  forward 
stride  portion,  the  right  foot  being  lengthwise  on  a  line  (the  same 
line  for  both  contestants)  and  the  left  foot  back  of  it,  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  right  foot  with  the  heel  touching  the  same  line.  The 
toes  of  the  right  feet  should  touch.  In  this  position  players  grasp 
right  hands.  The  objects  of  the  game  are  to  make  the  opponent  ( i) 
move  one  or  both  feet,  or  (3)  touch  the  floor  with  any  part  of  the 
body.  A  point  is  scored  for  the  opponent  whenever  a  player  fails 
in  one  of  these  ways.  .\flCT  a  trial  has  been  made  with  the  right 
hand  and  foot,  the  wresUe  should  be  repeated  with  the  left  hand 
and  foot  extended,  and  so  on  alternately. 


-  Two  lines  are  drawn  on  the  floor,  five  feet 

,.     Within  this  space  two  contestants  face  each  other,  the 

[  toes  touching  and  each  stepping  backward  in  a  strong  stride 

aition  witli  the  left  foot.     Both  players  grasp  a  cane  or  wand, 

■  Bud  each  tries  to  pull  the  other  across  one  of  the  boundary  lines. 

"      HARLEQUlS  WRESTLE.  —  This  is  a  one-sided  wrestle  between 

two  persons.     Each  stands  on  one  leg ;  they  then  grasp  right  hands 

each  tries  to  make  the  other  lower  his  upraised  foot  to  the 

1>und,  or  touch  the  floor  with  his  free  hand.  The  opponent  may 
t  be  touched  with  the  free  hand. 
QTDIAn  WRESTLE.  —  Two  players  lie  on  their  backs  side  by  side, 
with  adjacent  arms  locked.  The  feet  should  be  in  opposite 
directions.  At  a  signal  the  adjacent  legs  are  brought  to  an  up- 
right position  and  interlocked  at  the  knees.  The  wresde  consists 
in  tr>'ing  to  force  the  opponent  to  roll  over  from  his  position. 

niTERFERlllo.  —  This  is  one  of  the  hopping  relays,  but  the  shoul- 
ders may  not  be  used  in  it.  Two  contestants  fold  arms,  and  each, 
while  hopping  on  one  foot,  tries  to  make  hb  opponent  put  the 
other  foot  to  the  floor.  As  neither  arms  nor  shoulders  may  be 
used,  this  is  done  entirely  by  a  side  movement  of  the  free  leg. 

KHEB  AKD  TOE  WRESTLE.  —  Two  players  ^t  on  a  mat,  facing 
eadi  other.  The  knees  should  be  drawn  up  cbsely  and  the  players 
should  be  near  enough  together  to  have  the  toes  of  each  touch  those 
of  the  opponent.  Each  player  passes  a  stick  under  his  knees, 
and  then  passes  his  arms  under  it  and  clasps  his  hands  in  front  of 
his  own  knees.  The  wrestling  begins  at  a  signal  and  con^ts  in 
each  player  trying  to  get  his  toes  under  those  of  his  opponent  and 
throw  him  backward. 

LUHOE  AHD  HOP  VKBT.  —  A  cirde  six  feet  in  diameter  is 
drawn  on  the  ground.  One  playo:  takes  a  lunge  position  forward, 
so  that  his  forward  foot  rests  two  feet  within  the  circle.  The 
second  player  stands  in  the  circle  on  one  foot  with  arms  folded 
across  the  chest  The  hopper  tries  to  make  the  lunger  move  one 
of  his  feet  The  lunger  in  turn  tries  to  make  the  hopper  put 
down  his  second  foot  or  unfold  arms.  Either  player  is  defeated 
also  if  he  moves  out  of  ib»  circle.  The  lunger  may  use  his  hands 
and  arms. 
.raaff  iUTi)  PDZX.  —  Two  lines  are  drawnon  the  fioorat  an  intcml 
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of  five  feet.  Within  these  lines  two  players  take  their  places  with 
two  stout  sticks,  canes,  or  wands  between  them,  each  player  grasp- 
ing one  end  of  each  cane.  The  object  of  the  feat  is  to  push  the 
oiqxment  across  the  boundary  Une  behind  him,  or  to  puil  him  over 
the  nearer  boundary  line. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  opponoits  may  be  reversed  and  the 
same  struggle  gone  through  back  to  back,  still  holding  the  canes. 

This  diflas  bom  Botmdair  Tnc  in  the  way  the  wands  an  held  and  the 
fact  of  there  being  two  wands. 

aooSTER  FIGHT.  —  This  is  an  old  Greek  amusement.  A  ring 
six  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the  ground.  Two  players  are 
placed  in  this,  who  stoop  and  grasp  each  his  own  ankles.  In  this 
position  they  try  to  displace  each  other  by  shouldering.  The 
player  loses  who  is  overthrown  or  who  loosens  his  grasp  on  his 
ankles. 

SHOULDER  SHOVE.  —  For  this,  the  players  are  divided  into 
groups  of  five ;  each  group  marks  on  the  ground  a  circle  about  oght 
feet  in  diameter.  AH  five  players  stand  within  the  circle.  Four 
of  them  must  fold  their  arms  across  the  chest  and  hop  on  one  foot. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  for  these  four  players  to  push  the  fifth 
one,  who  is  It,  out  of  the  circle  with  their  shoulders.  They  may 
not  use  their  hands.  The  fifth  one  may  stand  on  both  feet  and  use 
his  arms.  Should  one  of  the  hoppers  place  both  feet  on  the  ground 
or  unfold  his  arms,  he  must  leave  the  circle.  The  player  who  is  It 
may  avoid  the  hoppers  by  running  and  dodging.  Should  he  be 
pushed  out  of  the  circle,  the  four  hoppers  are  considered  to  have 
won  the  game. 

WAiro  AND  TOE  WRESTLE.  —  Two  players  sit  on  the  floor  with 
knees  bent  and  toes  touching  those  of  the  opponent.  One  wand  is 
held  between  them,  which  both  grasp  so  that  the  hands  are  placed 
alternately ;  there  should  be  a  short  space  in  the  center  between  the 
hands.  The  object  of  the  tug  is  to  pull  the  opponent  up  and  over 
the  dividing  line.  This  is  an  excellent  form  of  wand  wrestle  and 
will  hold  the  interest  of  a  class  for  months,  especially  if  a  continu- 
ous score  be  kept  for  the  same  contestants. 

WAiro  TWIST. — ^Two  players  stand  and  grasp  at  or  near  shoulder 
height  a  wand  or  cane  held  in  a  horizontal  ^^03A.xic>iL.  Tot  (^\<:k.\.<^ 
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one  player  Is  tD  raise  or  tirist  tlie  wand  out  of  tbe  horbontal  podtbm, 
and  of  the  o&er  ^jtx  to  prevent  this.  The  one  vbo  a  trying  to 
hold  the  wand  in  the  horizontal  positicHi  should  have  his  hands  aoA 
to  each  other  m  the  center  of  tiie  wand.  The  <nie  wbo  tries  to 
twist  the  wand  should  [dace  his  hands  outude  of  and  touching 
flXHK  of  die  player  iriio  is  resisting. 

WAXD  WSX8TLB.— One  [dayer  hdds  a  wand  or  cane  at  full 
•nn's  kngth  above  his  head,  die  hands  being  at  about  shoulder 
widdi  distant  on  the  wand,  wldch  should  be  hdd  horizontally.  Tlie 
otiber  player  tries  to  puU  die  wand  down  to  shoulder  hei^t  He 
may  [ndl  it  forward  at  the  same  time,  as  it  may  be  almost  im- 
poi^)le  in  some  cases  to  lower  it  without  this  forward  movonenL 

n.  Races 

BSKIKO  SACB  OB  ALL  FOURS.— The  peifonners  stand  vi& 
hands  and  feet  on  the  fioor,  the  knees  stiS,  the  hands  clinched  and 
resting  on  the  knuckles.  The  elbows  rfiould  be  stiff.  In  this 
position  a  race  is  run,  or  rather  "hitched,"  over  a  course  that  will 
not  easily  be  too  short  for  the  performers. 

This  ia  a  game  of  the  Eskimos,  reported  by  Lieutenant  Schwatka. 

ESKIMO  JTJVPniO  RACB.  — Fold  the  arms  across  the  breast 
with  the  knees  rij^d  and  the  feet  dose  together.  Jump  forward 
in  short  jumps  of  an  inch  or  two. 

This  is  the  regular  form  of  one  of  the  games  of  the  EsUmoa,  reported  I^ 
Lieuteoant  Schwatka. 

m.   Miscellaneous  Feats 

ARKLB  THROW.  —  This  feat  consists  m  tossmg  some  object 
over  the  head  from  behind  with  the  feet  A  bean  bag,  book,  or 
basket  ball,  is  held  firmly  between  the  ankles.  With  a  sudden 
jump,  the  feet  are  kicked  backward  so  as  to  jerk  the  object  into 
an  upward  throw,  which  should  end  in  its  curving  forward  over 
the  head.    It  should  be  caught  as  it  comes  down. 

ARM'S  LEHOTH  TAG. — Two  players  stand  each  with  an  arm  ex- 
tended at  full  length  at  shoulder  level,  and  try  to  touch  each  other 
without  being  touched  in  return.  This  will  require  some  rapid 
twisting,  dodging,  and  bending.  A  touch  on  die  extended  Iiand 
does  not  count 
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BACKSUDIHG.  —  The  hands  are  placed  palm  to  palm  behind  the 
back  with  the  fingers  pointing  downward  and  thumbs  next  to  the 
back.  Keeping  the  tips  o[  the  fingers  close  to  the  back  and  the 
palms  still  together,  the  hands  are  turned  inward  and  upward 
untU  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  between  the  shoulders,  pointing 
upward  toward  the  head,  and  the  thumbs  outside. 

CATCH  PEinnr.  —  One  elbow  is  raised  level  with  the  shoulder,  the 
arm  being  bent  to  bring  the  hand  toward  the  chest.  Three  or 
four  pennies  are  placed  in  a  pile  on  the  bent  elbow.  Suddenly 
the  elbow  is  dropped  and  the  same  hand  moved  downward  quickly 
in  an  effort  to  catch  the  pennies  before  they  fall  to  the  ground. 

CHIMESE  GET-OP.  —  Two  persons  sit  on  the  floor  back  to  back 
with  arms  locked,  and  retaming  such  relative  positions  they  try  to 
stand  upright, 

com  AHD  CARD  SHAP.  —  Balance  a  visiting  card  on  the  tip  of  the 
middle  or  forefinger.  On  top  of  the  card  place  a  dime  or  nickle; 
this  should  be  exactly  over  the  tip  of  the  fmger  and  in  tlic  middle 
of  the  card.  Snap  the  edge  of  the  card  with  a  fmger  of  the  other 
hand,  so  that  the  card  will  be  shot  from  under  the  com  and  leave 
the  coin  balanced  on  the  finger. 

DOG  COLLAR.  —  Two  players  on  hands  and  knees  on  a  mat,  nig,  J 
or  cushion,  face  each  other  with  about  three  feet  distance  between  I 
them.  A  knotted  towel  or  a  strap,  or  anything  that  will  not  chafe  I 
or  cut  the  flesh,  is  thrown  over  both  heads  like  a  collar,  being  long  1 
enough  to  encircle  the  two.  The  head  sliould  be  held  well  upward  1 
to  prevent  this  from  slipping  off.  At  a  signal,  the  players  pull 
against  each  other,  each  trying  to  pull  the  opponent  from  the  mat 
or  to  pull  the  collar  from  around  his  neck.  I 

DOG  JtTMP.  —  The  performer  holds  a  stick  horizontally  between 
the  forefingers  of  his  hands,  pressing  with  the  fingers  to  keep  it  | 
from  falling.  Keeping  the  stick  in  this  position,  he  should  Jump 
ov'er  it  forward  and  then  backward.  The  same  feat  may  be  per- 
formed by  pressing  together  the  middle  fingers  of  the  two  hands 
without  a  stick  and  jumping  over  them  forward  and  backward, 
as  a  dog  jumps  through  curved  arms. 

DOT  AKD  CARRY  TWO.— This  is  a  Spectacular  feat  of  strength 
Lfor  three  j>erformers,  A,  B,  and  C.    They  stand  in  line,  aide  by    i 
Iwde,  A  standing  in  the  center  with  B  on  his  right  and  C  oa  Vi\&  . 
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laft  He  itoapB  doim  and  pones  his  right  hand  bddnd  die  kit 
tUgh  ol  B,  and  daqw  B's  ri^t  hand.  He  then  passes  his  kft 
band  bdiindC'sri^ddgh,  and  takes  hold  of  C's  left  hand.  B 
and  C  pass  each  one  aim  around  A's  neck,  and  A,  by  ndsing  him- 
adf  gndoaUy  to  a  standing  position,  will  find  that  he  is  able  to  lift 
tibe  other  two  from  Uw  ground. 

BAHD8TASDilLDTB.~ Allayer  is  required  to  stand  <Ht  his 
hands  with  legs  stretched  at  full  length  hi  the  air,  and  tiun 
wriggle  the  feet  at  the  ankles. 

BXBL  AHD  ntt  8PKIKO. — A  Hne  is  diawn  on  the  floOT.  Hie 
performed  i^aces  his  heels  against  this  line,  bends  down,  graqw  tlie 
toes  widi  die  fingers  underneath  the  feet  and  pointiiig  badtward 
toward  the  heels.  He  then  leans  forward  slightly  to  get  an  impe- 
tus, and  Jun^  backward  over  die  Bne. 

This  same  feat  may  be  reversed.  Standing  in  the  same  position, 
the  performer  toes  a  line  and  jumps  over  it  forward. 

JUG  HAKDLE. — The  performer  places  his  hands  across  the  chest, 
with  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  touching  and  the  elbows  extend- 
ing on  each  side  like  a  jug  handle.  Another  player  tries  to  pull 
the  arms  apart,  either  by  working  at  them  separately  or  together. 
Jerking  is  not  permissible ;  the  pull  must  be  steady. 

Until  one  has  tried  this,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  even  a  strong 
person  cannot  overcome  a  weaker  one  in  this  position. 

LAST  Ain>  FIRST. — Place  one  foot  immediately  behind  the  other. 
On  therearfoot  place  a  small  object,  such  as  a  light  book,  a  slipper, 
or  a  small  stick.  With  a  sudden  movement  lift  the  forward  foot,  at 
the  same  instant  hopping  on  the  rear  foot  with  a  kicking  movement 
forward,  so  as  to  throw  the  object  forward  beyond  a  given  mark. 

LATH  AlTD  PIASTER.  —  Rub  the  top  of  the  head  with  one  hand, 
and  simultaneously  pat  the  chest  with  the  other  hand.  Reverse 
the  movement,  patting  the  head  and  rubbing  the  chest.  Do  each 
of  these  things  with  the  hands  changed,  the  hand  that  was  on  the 
chest  being  placed  on  the  head,  and  vice  versa. 

PICK  HE  UP.  —  The  performer  is  required  to  stand  against  the 
wall,  drop  a  handkerchief  at  his  feet,  and  without  bending  the 
knees  stoop  and  pick  up  the  handkerchief. 

PICK  UP  AMD  PUSH  UP.  — A  line  is  drawn  about  two  feet  from 
a  wall,  which  is  toed  by  the  performer,  facing  the  wall.   Between 
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&e  line  and  the  wall  is  placed  a  stool  directly  in  front  of  the  per* 
former.  The  player  leans  forward,  puts  the  top  of  his  head 
against  the  wall,  picks  up  the  stool  with  his  hands,  and  pushes  him- 
self backward  to  an  upright  position,  getting  an  impetus  from  the 
head  only,  and  lifting  the  stool  as  he  does  so. 

pracnsmoH.  —  On  a  chair  having  a  cane  or  rush  or  wooden 
bottom  a  pin  is  stuck  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  or  just  under  the  edge, 
well  around  on  one  side  toward  the  back.  The  performer  starts 
sitting  in  the  chair,  and  without  leaving  it,  or  touching  his  hands 
or  feet  to  the  floor,  must  reach  around  so  as  to  remove  the  pin  with 
his  teeth. 

PRAY  IX>.  —  A  line  is  marked  on  the  floor.  The  performer  stands 
with  his  toes  on  the  line,  and  without  uHUg  his  hands  or  moving 
his  feet,  kneels  down  and  gets  up  again. 

RABBIT  HOP.  — This  should  be  done  on  a  soft  mat  or  cushion. 
The  performer  kneels;  then  sits  back  on  the  heels  and  grasps  the 
insteps  with  his  hands.  From  this  position  he  leans  suddenly 
forward,  and  while  doing  so  pulls  the  feet  up  from  the  floor.  In  the 
instant  that  his  weight  is  released,  he  hitches  forward  on  the  knees, 
the  two  knees  moving  forward  alternately. 

ROTARY.  —  Raise  bodi  aims  above  the  head.  Move  both  with 
a  rotary  motion  in  opposite  directions,  describing  a  circle  in  the 
air,  with  the  right  hand  moving  forward  and  with  the  left  moving 
backward  simultaneously. 

Extend  both  arms  in  slantmg  position  downward  from  the 
shoulders,  elbows  straight.  Describe  circles  in  the  air  with  both 
arms,  the  hands  at  about  the  level  of  the  hips,  the  right  turning 
forward  and  the  left  backward. 

"  RtrSBBR  HECK."  —  In  thb  feat  a  kneeling  performer  is  required 
to  pick  a  card  up  from  the  floor  with  his  teeth,  both  hands  bdng 
behind  his  back.  The  card  is  placed  in  front  of  him  at  the  length 
of  his  forearm  and  hand  from  one  knee.  This  distance  is  measured 
by  placing  the  elbow  against  the  knee  and  stretching  the  forearm 
and  the  hand  at  full  length  on  the  floor ;  the  point  which  the  middle 
finger  reaches  is  the  point  at  which  the  card  must  be  placed.  The 
card  has  the  ends  folded  down  so  as  to  rest  like  a  small  table  on 
the  floor.  The  nearer  edge  of  it  must  rest  on  the  line  determined 
as  above  specified. 
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KUn. — Hold  a  we^  out  at  arm's  kngdi  for  a  i^vcn  time. 

OiMBUe  TWOn. — Two  pl^cn  (two  bo^  or  two  ^),  of  alxrat 
dw  HUM  iw^flfrt  »'v^  w^tgKt  <rt«tM]  back  to  back  *»h  bdc  »"»>«- 
Hie  objed  »  to  mlk  h  oik  dbection,  osbg  first  die  legs  ol  one 
pjijwaadUicndioscoldieodKr.  This  may  be  done  Iqr  one  plajcr 
mOTing  his  feet  forwazd  d^itfy.  TliiB  Is  acconqiUdted  by  bodi 
bcndiDgdK  knees,  lad  die  pUyer  on  the  sde  toward  iriikh  pngresi 
is  to  be  made  sliding  his  feet  forward,  facing  bis  feet  in  the 
new  positkii,  be  strai^tena  his  entire  body  upri^t,  dnving  Ae 
rear  player  after  hun  until  bodi  are  in  die  same  reUtive  poritkn 
as  at  tlie  start  Tliis  constitutes  one  step,  and  is  rq)eated  ofer 
aa  ka^  a  distance  as  may  be  tpedBti  or  desired. 

■KDITHB8IAKB. — 'Dus  is  a  feat  for  several  peT&»men—&ran 
five  to  fifty  ac  more,  and  is  suitable  ka  the  gymnasium.  Tlie 
pilfers  stand  in  a  line,  one  bdiind  another,  with  a  short  distance 
between.  Each  player  bends  forward  and  stretches  one  hand  back- 
ward between  his  legs,  while  with  the  other  hand  he  grasps  that  of 
the  player  in  front,  who  has  assumed  the  same  position.  When  all 
are  in  position,  the  line  begins  backing,  the  player  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  line  lying  down  on  his  back,  and  the  next  player  walking 
backward  astride  over  him  until  he  can  go  no  farther,  when  he  also 
lies  down  with  the  first  player's  head  between  his  legs.  This  back- 
ing and  lying-down  movement  continues  unto  all  the  players  are 
lying  in  a  straight  line  on  the  fioor.  Then  the  last  one  to  lie  down 
gets  up  and  walks  astride  the  line  toward  the  boat,  raising  the  man 
next  bdiind  him  to  his  feet,  and  so  on  until  all  again  are  standii^ 
in  the  original  position.  The  grasp  of  hands  is  retained  throughout. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  this  ^me  is  of  Chinoe  origin  It  inaka  a  veiy 
funny  spectacle,  especially  if  done  rapidly. 

STOOPIHO  PDSH.  —  Draw  a  line  on  the  floor.  Toe  it  with  the 
feet  spread  wide  apart.  Reach  around  out^de  of  the  legs  and 
grasp  a  light  dumb-bell  or  other  object  of  simQar  weight  with  both 
hands;  throw  or  slide  it  forward  on  the  floor  from  betweai  the  feet, 
die  hands  being  kept  together  throughout.  The  object  is  to  see 
how  far  the  dumb-bell  may  be  thrown  without  the  player  lowng 
his  balance. 

TAIITAI.0S. — The  Irft  foot  and  leg  and  left  cheek  are  placed  dose 
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against  the  wall.  The  right  foot  is  then  slightly  lifted  in  an  effort 
to  touch  the  left  knee.  Having  reached  it,  the  position  should  be 
steadily  maintained  for  a  few  moments. 

THUMB  SPRIHG,  —  This  is  similar  to  the  Wall  Spring,  but  differs 
both  in  method  of  execution  and  in  general  difficulty.  The  per- 
former places  the  inner  side  of  the  thumbs  against  a  wall,  or  the  edge 
of  a  table  or  window  sill  may  be  used.  No  other  part  of  the  hands 
should  touch  this  surface.  The  feet  should  then  be  moved  as  far 
backward  as  possible.  The  body  will  then  be  leaning  forward; 
and  from  this  position,  without  any  movement  of  the  feet,  a  sudden 
push  should  be  made  from  the  thumbs,  the  object  being  to  recover 
the  upright  position.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  slight  distance  and 
work  up  to  a  greater  one. 

WALL  PIVOT.  —  One  foot  is  placed  against  a  wall  at  about  the 
height  of  the  knee.  The  other  foot  is  thrown  over  it,  the  body 
making  a  complete  turn  in  the  air,  so  that  the  free  foot  may  touch 
the  ground  in  time  to  sustain  the  weight  before  a  tumble.  Thus,  if 
the  right  foot  be  placet!  against  the  wall,  the  left  leg  will  be  thrown 
over  it  and  the  body  turned  over  toward  the  right,  the  left  foot  being 
replaced  on  the  floor  to  receive  the  weight.  This  is  usually  easier 
if  done  with  a  short  run,  and  is  best  practiced  on  a  thick  gymnasium 
mattress. 

WALL  SPHIHO.  —  The  performer  should  stand  facing  a  wall  and 
a  short  distance  from  it.  Keeping  his  feet  in  one  spot,  he  should 
lean  forward  and  place  the  palms  of  his  hands  flat  against  the  wall; 
from  this  position  he  should  then  make  a  sudden  push  and  spring 
backward  to  an  upright  position.  With  some  practice,  this  may 
be  done  with  a  very  considerable  distance  between  the  feet  and  the 
wall. 

WOODEir  SOLDIER.  —  The  arms  are  folded  across  the  chest.  In 
this  position  the  performer  is  required  to  lie  down  on  the  back  and 
rise  again  to  an  upright  standing  position,  without  assistance  from 
either  hands  or  elbows. 

WRIGGLE  WALK.  — The  performer  stands  with  heels  together 
and  toes  pointed  outward.  Simultaneously  he  raises  the  right  toes 
and  the  left  heel,  and  turns  them  toward  the  same  direction,  the 
right  toes  inward  and  the  left  heel  outward,  pivoting  on  the  opposite 
toe  and  heel.    This  is  then  reversed,  so  as  to  TOO.'CvD.Mt  YiQ(ef:«&''«». 
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sw  HflM  fflWcttwL   Rflnog  on  ttie  toes  snd  ocd  jint  moffldiliB 
Ufti  du  opporite  oat»;  dut  {%  tbe  left  toM  moring  mitward,  du 


IV. 

Mmjt  df  fts  MB|i  dMcribsd  b  Am  pnffooi  SNlin  c(  lUi  AiflK  BM^ 

Kaltteu*  uMdln  Jtaaj  f^mm  tM  m  paathf  tar  Uian,  wad  m^faeaa 
cccirim  iv  UDcfa  BMnliiMnb  T^fi  "f "*  "'1'**''^  ^f  onllwid'Bg  wH  iHBwAg 
(rf  Oft  btCelti  b  &«  «Mh  pkjw  irim  he  fUli,  to  d^odt  wfdi  aomt  oie  pntoa 
dwliwrtwl  lortiHpinpowiomeutfc^iriidialwOKmtoUcDtiiyUiniriicn 
Hit  lOTillrin  ■tn  ■■igitr >1  lUi  m^  be  « ibg^  foow  bdiII  utide  fmm  tha 
padw^sboidx>i^apci)Ut^or&mer,aUtofribbaa,orotheroiBainentofdiai. 

HbCB  uD  j^**^*  11  ontf  ne  fcrfBite  uo  ndecBiecL  For  Qui  pmpoec  cne 
plaTer  ii  dioeeD  u  the  jpd^  iriio  b  sealed.  BcUndhlmstaiMtoKpkTer  iriw 
takes  one  article  at  a  tune  from  Uie  pile  of  collected  forfeita,  holds  it  over  the 
head  of  the  judge  so  that  he  majr  not  see  it,  and  sa^  "Heavy,  heavy  hangs 
over  thj  head." 

The  judge  then  aaka,  "Fine  or  superfine?"  (meaning,  boy  or  giri?) 

Ute  holder  answen,  "Fine,"  if  a  boy,and  "Superfine,"  if  a  giH,  and  adds, 
"What  must  the  owner  do  to  redeem  it?" 

The  judge  then  pronounces  sentence.  Patt  of  the  sport  of  this  imposing 
of  penalties  for  forfeits  is  the  ignorance  of  the  Judge  as  to  who  is  the  owner  at 
the  forfeit 

The  fallowing  penalties  are  appropriate  for  the  paying  of  forfeits,  and  many 
of  the  feats  pteviously  descnbed  are  abo  suitable. 

The  practice  of  forfeits  is  prehistoric,  and  is  thought  to  have  originated  is 
the  custom  of  paying  ransom  for  immunity  from  punishment  for  crimes.  As 
used  in  games  of  lateryears,  the  main  object  has  been  to  mahe  the  offender 
ridiculous. 

APFIMIATTVB,  THE. — A  player  is  required  to  ask  a  question  tfiat 
cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  question  is,  "What  does 
y-e-s  spdl?" 

BLARHET  STOHE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  each  person  in  the  room  in  turn. 

BLIKD  WALTZ. — Two  players  are  blindfolded  and  told  to  walta 
together. 

CHEW  THE  STKIKO. — Two  bonbons  are  wrapped  in  paper  and  tied 
«ach  to  a  piece  of  string  six  yards  in  length.  These  are  placed  on  the 
Axjr&ta  distance  horn  each  other,  the  free  end  of  each  string  being 
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given  to  one  of  the  two  players  who  are  assigned  to  this  penalty. 
At  a  signal,  each  player  puts  his  piece  of  string  in  his  mouth, 
and  with  hands  behind  back  chews  rapidly  at  the  string,  trying  to 
get  it  all  into  the  mouth.  The  one  who  first  gets  to  his  piece  of 
candy  is  rewarded  by  having  both  pieces. 

CONSTANTmopLE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  "  Spell  Constan- 
tinop!e,one  syllable  at  a  time."  As  soon  as  he  gets  to  the  letter"*," 
all  of  the  other  players  shout  the  following  syllable,  "  No  I "  The ' 
speller  naturally  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  com- 
mences again.  Each  time  that  he  gets  to  the  letter  "  i,"  the  same 
cry  of  "  No  "  is  made,  and  the  poor  victim  may  become  very 
much  confused,  and  doubt  his  own  memory  as  to  spelling  before 
he  discovers  the  trick. 

CORDIAL  GREETIKG,  A. — This  penalty  is  imposed  upon  two 
players  at  once.  They  are  blindfolded  and  led  to  opposite  comers 
of  the  room.  They  are  then  told  to  go  toward  each  other  and 
shake  hands. 

CRAWL,  THE.  — The  player  is  required  to  leave  the  room  with 
two  legs  and  come  back  with  six.  He  does  this  by  bringing  a  chair 
with  him  when  he  returns. 

DANGEROUS  POSITION,  A.  —  The  player  is  required  to  sit  upon 
the  fire.  This  is  done  by  writing  the  words  "  the  fire  "  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  then  sitting  on  it. 

ENNUI.  —  The  player  is  required  to  yawn  until  he  makes  some 
one  else  yawn. 

FOOTBALL.  —  A  ball  the  size  of  an  orange  is  made  of  crumpled 
paper.  It  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  player  b  required  to  stand 
at  a  point  three  times  the  length  of  his  foot  from  the  ball.  From 
this  point  he  is  required  without  bending  the  knees  to  kick  the 
ball  out  of  the  way. 

FORUM,  THE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  make  a  speech  on 
any  subject  assigned  by  the  judge, 

POUR  FEET. — Theplaycr  is  required  to  put  four  feet  against  the 
wall.  He  does  this  by  placing  the  feet  of  a  chair  against  the  wall. 

GRASSHOPPER.  —  The  player  is  required  to  hold  one  foot  in  his 
hand  and  hop  on  the  other  around  the  room. 

HAND-TO-HAND.  —  A  player  is  given  some  small  article  to  hold 
in  each  hand,  such  as  a  flower  or  lead  peac\\,  asiA.  xtc^vt^A.'vtt 
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■tratch  betii  aim  at  fuE  lengili  tUmnyt,  the  li^  ann  to  tin  ti^ 
and  dw  left  azm  to  tiw  left.  &  is  thai  requind  to  bring  both 
azticles  into  one  haod  without  bendmg  diouident  or  dbom;  or, 
to  stateitdiffeieat^,  wiUiout  bringiiig  the  hands  any  nearer  tog^wr. 
nds  may  be  done  by  pladng  one  ctf  the  objects  on  a  taUe  wiUi 
one  hai^  taming  around,  and  [ncking  it  up  with  the  other 
hand. 

HiTOUCX.  — A  player  is  leqmred  to  make  a  pie  <rf  duiis  as 
id^  as  his  head,  and  then  take  off  his  shoes  and  jump  over  them. 
(Jump  over  the  shoes.) 

BOTTKBtTOT  TACKLE. — The  idayer  is  zeqiured  to  cnMB  dw  anna 
and  graq)  the  left  ear  with  the  right  hand  and  the  nose  widi  die  left 
hand.  £te  is  then  suddenly  to  release  the  grasp  and  levene  die 
podtkn  of  the  hands,  graqung  the  right  ear  with  die  left  hand 
and  the  nose  with  the  ri^t  hand.  This  should  be  repeated  several 
times  in  quick  succession. 

IRSIDE  AHD  OUT.  —  The  player  is  required  to  kiss  a  book  inside 
and  outside  without  opening  it.  He  accomplishes  this  seemingly 
impossible  task  by  taking  the  book  out  of  the  room,  kissing  it  there, 
coming  back,  and  kissing  it  ag^  inside  the  room. 

jurOLES.  —  The  player  is  given  two  pairs  of  rhymes  and  re- 
quired to  write  a  verse  of  four  lines  ending  with  the  prescribed 
rhymes.  This  same  forfeit  may  be  imposed  on  several  different 
players  at  once,  an  added  interest  arising  from  comparison  of  the 
finished  verses. 

KHIOHT  OF  THE  RUEFUL  COUnTEHARCE.  —  This  requires  two 
players,  one  who  is  assigned  to  be  the  knight  and  the  other  to  be 
the  squire. 

The  squire  takes  the  knight  by  the  arm  and  leads  him  before 
each  lady  present.  The  squire  kisses  the  hand  of  each  lady  in 
turn,  and  after  each  kiss  carefully  wipes  the  knight's  mouth  with 
a  handkerchief.  The  knight  must  display  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  so 
many  opportunities  by  preserving  throughout  an  unsmiling  coun- 
tenance. 

UTTLE  DOG  TRAY.  —  The  player  is  required  to  crawl  under  the 
table  on  all  fours  and  bark  like  a  dog. 

LTTTLE  GERMAN  BAKD,  THE.  —  Three  or  four  players  are  told 
to  imitate  a  little  German  band,  each  being  required  to  represent  a 
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certain  mstrumenl,  and  all  to  join  in  rendering  some  popular  »k, 
which  should  be  assigned. 

LITTLE  SOKSHIHE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  walk  around  the 
room  and  bestow  a  smiJe  on  each  perMin  in  turn. 

LDUCH  COUPTER.  — An  apple  is  suspended  at  head  height  on  thi 
end  of  a  string  from  a  chardelier  or  porti&re  pole.  The  delinquent 
player  is  required  to  walk  up  to  the  apple  and  take  a  bite  from  it 
without  help  from  the  hands.  For  obvious  reasons,  only  one  person 
should  be  allowed  to  bite  at  an  apple. 

MOODS.  —  The  player  is  required  to  laugh  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  to  sing  in  the  second  comer,  to  cry  in  the  third,  and  to  whistle 
or  dance  in  the  fourth. 

NEGATIVESIDE,  THE. —  The  player  is  required  to  answer  "No" 
to  a  question  put  to  him  by  each  member  of  the  company  in  turn. 
This  may  be  made  very  funny  if  he  be  required,  for  instance,  thereby 
to  express  dislike  for  his  favorite  occupations  or  friends. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROBIE,  A.  —  The  judge  announces  that  the 
player  who  is  to  redeem  this  forfeit  is  about  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  and  requests  that  each  member  of  the  company  give 
him  something  to  take  on  his  journey.  The  pilgrim  is  then  re- 
quired to  pass  around  the  room  while  each  person,  in  turn,  presents 
him  with  some  article,  the  more  inappropriate  or  diflicult  or  cum- 
bersome to  carry  the  better.  These  may  consist,  for  instance,  of 
a  small  chair,  a  sofa  pillow,  a  house  plant,  a  big  basket,  a  lunch 
consisting  of  a  nut,  etc.  These  must  all  be  carried  at  once, 
and  when  all  have  been  collected,  the  pilgrim  must  make  one  entire 
round  of  the  room  before  laying  any  of  them  down. 

SAFETY  POIHT.  —  The  player  is  required  to  put  one  hand  where 
the  other  cannot  touch  it.  He  does  this  by  placing  the  right  hand 
on  the  left  elbow,  or  vke  versa. 

SO  BEAR  AHD  YET  SO  FAR.  —  Two  players  are  required  to  stand 
upon  an  open  newspaper  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly touch  one  another.  They  will  find  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  placing  the  newspaper  over  the  sill  of  a  door,  and 
then  closing  the  door  between  them. 

SPOOH  FOOD.  —Two  players  are  blindfolded  and  seated  on  the 
floor,  each  with  a  large  towel  or  napkin  pinned  around  the  neck 
like  a  bib.    Each  is  then  given  a  bowl  ftUed  vjVCtv  toimxiaai.  Q\^'S«ii 
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len  all  is  ready,  the  two  players  are  told  to  feed 
Q  other.  This  forfeit  makes  as  much  sport  for  the  rest  of  the 
)any  as  for  those  engaged  in  its  performance. 

IHREE  QOESTIOHS.  —  The  delinquent  player  is  sent  out  of  the 
room.  While  he  is  gone,  the  remaining  players  decide  on  three 
questions,  to  which  he  must  reply  "Yes"  or  "No"  before  he  loiows 
what  the  questions  are.  When  he  returns,  he  is  asked  if  he  will 
answer  the  first  question  with  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  HaWng  made  his 
choice,  the  question  is  then  repeated  to  him,  often  resulting  in  much 
laughter  from  the  incongruity  of  the  ajiswer.  The  other  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  the  same  way. 

TIDBIT.  —  The  player  is  required  to  bite  an  inch  off  the  poker. 
He  does  this  by  holding  the  poker  about  an  inch  from  bis  face  and 
Lg  a  bite  at  it. 

TOAST  OF  TBS  svBRUa,  THB.  —  The  player  is  required  to  pro- 
pose bis  or  her  own  health  in  a  complimentary  speech  about  himself 
or  herself. 

UHBRELLA  STAHD.  —  A  closed  tmibrella  or  a  cane  is  held  upright 
cm  the  floor  by  pressing  on  the  top  of  it  with  the  forefinger.  The 
player  b  then  required  to  release  his  hold,  to  pirouette  rapidly,  and 
snatch  the  umbrella  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

TERSE  LENGTHS.  —  The  player  is  required  to  repeat  a  verse 
or  jingle,  stating  the  number  of  the  word  after  each  word.  For 
ezamide: — 

"Yankee,  one.  Doodle,  two,  went,  three,  to, /our,  towa,five,"  etc 

WALEHIO  SPAHISH.  —  The  player  is  given  a  cane  or  closed  um- 
brella. He  rests  this  on  the  floor,  places  both  bands  on  top  of  it, 
and  then  rests  his  forehead  on  the  hands.  WhUe  in  this  position, 
he  is  required  to  turn  around  three  times,  then  suddenly  stand  with 
head  erect,  and  walk  straight  ahead. 

ZOO,  THE.  —  The  player  is  required  to  imitate  a  donkey  or  any 
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DID  YOU  EVER  SEE  A  LASSIE  > 

f^tolo  door  more  players, 
playground;  gymnasium. 

This  is  a  game  for  very  little  children,  and  with  a  little  sugf 
as  to  the  exercises  or  movements  to  be  illustrated  by  the  "lassie," 
may  be  the  source  of  some  very  good  exercise  as  well  as  a  pleadng 
game. 

AH  of  the  players  but  one  form  a  circle,  clasping  hands.  They 
circle  around,  singing  the  first  two  lines  of  the  verse.  While  they 
are  doing  this,  the  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  illustrates 
some  movement  which  he  chooses  for  ihe  others  to  imitate.  During 
the  last  two  lines  of  the  verse  the  players  stand  in  place,  drop  hands, 
and  imitate  the  movements  of  the  center  player,  which  he  continues 
'  in  unison  with  them. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie,  a  lassie,  a  lasae. 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie  do  Ikis  way  and  thai  t 
Do  this  way  and  that  way,  and  this  way  and  that  way; 
Did  you  ever  see  a  lassie  do  this  way  and  that  t 

When  a  boy  is  in  thecenter,  the  word  "lassie"  should  be  changed 
to  "  laddie." 

The  player  may  imitate  any  activity,  such  as  mowing  grass, 
raking  hay,  prancing  like  a  horse,  or  turning  a  hand  organ;  may 
use  dancing  steps  or  movements  such  as  bowing,  courtesying, 
skipping,  whirling  in  dance  steps  with  the  hands  over  the  head, 
etc.;  or  may  take  any  gymnastic  movements,  such  as  ho^Qin^ 
jumpmg,  arm,  head,  trunk,  or  leg  excTC\£«&,  tte^ 


Sin^ng  Ganutt 

JMd  Toa  Brer  Soe  a  Latda? 
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DRAW  A  BUCKET  OF  WATER 


>6j 


4  to  60  or  more  players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  game  is  played  in  groups  of  four,  generally  by  girls.  Two 
players  iace  each  other,  clasping  hands  at  full  arm's  length.  The 
other  two  face  each  other  in  the  same  way,  with  their  arms  crossing 
those  of  the  first  couple  at  right  angles.  Bracing  the  feet,  the 
couples  sway  backward  and  forward,  singing  the  following  rhyme: — 


( 


^^^H  Draw  a  bucket  of  water, 

^^^1  For  my  lady's  daughter. 

^^^H  One  in  a  rush, 

^^^H  Two  in  a  rush, 

^^^r  Please  little  girl,  bob  under  the  bush. 

r  As  the  last  line  is  said,  the  players  all  raise  their  arms  without 

^^      unclasping  the  hands  and  place  them  arouod  iVieii  coisi^am'«\&,"«V>\ 
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itoop  to  Btep  iaiUe.  Hwr  wffl  dm  be  tfudbg  in  a  dfde  vitt 
•noB  aiound  each  (Cher's  waiats.  The  game  fin^hea  by  '**iKtng 
1b  diis  pontum  around  in  a  ring,  repeattng  dw  verse  once  mon. 

The  flbutiaUao  ahnn  in  the  left-hand  groap  the  poUii^  badE- 
waid  and  fonraid;  fiot  tlw  rear  (center)  grotq>  the  lifting  of  handa 
and  atot^iDg  tinder;  and  in  the  right-hand  gnnq>  the  poiitka  for 
daodng  anmnd  whSe  rqwating  the  verse. 

DUCK  DANCS  (THE) 
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ma    la    •    den   With  pret  -  t;  thingi  for     mo. 

NuUwBre    made    of    silk.    And    the  niMts   weremada  of    fold, 

foarud  twan  -  tj  white  nice  With  chains    a-  boiU  Ihdr  necks. 
(pmil. 
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^aw  a  ship  a-saiUng,  a-saJling  on  the  sea; 

And  oh,  it  was  laden  with  pretty  things  for  me. 

There  were  comfits  in  the  cabin,  and  apples  in  the  hold; 

The  sails  were  made  of  silk,  and  Die  masts  were  made  of  gold. 

Four  and  twenty  sailois  that  sat  upon  the  deck 
Were  four  and  twenty  white  mice  with  chains  about  their  necks. 
The  captain  was  a  duck  with  a  packet  on  his  back, 
And  when  the  ship  began  to  move  the  captain  cried  quack  I 
quack  I 

The  players  hold  hands  and  circle  rapidly  while  singing. 
After  the  last  verse  one  of  the  players  breaks  the  circle  and  with 
his  next  neighbor  raises  his  hand  high  to  form  an  arch,  calling  "  Bid, 
bid,  bid  I"  which  is  the  call  for  ducks.  The  player  on  the  oppo^te 
side  of  the  break  in  the  circle  proceeds  to  pass  under  this  arch,  the 
entire  circle  following,  all  holding  hands  and  answering  "  Quack  1 
quack  1  quack  I" 

When  all  have  passed  through,  the  two  players  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  line  raise  their  hands  and  cry,  "  Bid,  bid,  bid  I "  while  the  two 
who  first  made  the  arch  pass  through,  drawing  the  line  after  them, 
and  calling  "  Quack  1  quack  I  quack  I"  This  passing  of  the  ducks 
under  the  gateway  is  continued  during  one  or  two  repetitions  of 
the  music.  The  players  should  repeat  "Bid,  bid,  bid  I"  and 
"Quack,  quack,  quack  I"  in  rhythm  during  all  of  this  latter  part  of 
the  play. 

FARMER  IN  THE  DELL 

to  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Indoors;  mtl  of  doors.  , 

The  fanner  In  the  dell. 

The  farmer  in  the  dell, 

H«gh-oI  thecheny-ohl 

The  farmer  in  the  dell. 

The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 
The  farmer  takes  a  wife, 

Heigh-o  I  the  cherry-oh  1 
The  farmer  takes  a  wife. 
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Hie  wtfa  tikes  a  ddU, 
TIk  wife  takes  a  diikl, 

Hdgh-o  1  die  cheny-oh. 
The  wife  takes  a  dukt 

Hw  BuoceediDg  TBisea  vary  only  in  the  choice  In  eadif  and  laUoH 
inOisonler:— 

The  chOd  takes  a  nune,  etc. 
The  nune  takes  a  cat,  etc 
The  est  takes  a  rat,  etc^ 
The  lat  takes  the  cheese,  etc 


The  players  stand  in  a.  circle  with  one  of  their  number  In  the 
center,  who  represents  the  farmer  in  the  dell.  At  the  singing  of 
the  second  verse,  where  the  farmer  takes  a  wife,  the  center  pla]rer 
beckons  to  another,  who  goes  in  and  stands  by  her.  The  circle 
keeps  moving  while  each  verse  is  sung,  and  each  time  the  player 
last  called  in  beckons  to  another;  that  is,  the  wife  beckons  one  into 
the  circle  as  the  child,  the  child  beckons  one  for  the  nurse,  etc., 
until  six  are  standing  in  the  circle-  But  when  the  lines,  "The 
rat  takes  the  cheese,"  are  sung,  the  players  inside  the  circle  and 
those  forming  it  jump  up  and  down  and  clap  thdr  hands  in  a 
grand  confusion,  and  the  game  breaks  up. 


Singing  Games 
HUNTING 


as? 


f  JO  to  do  or  mere  flyers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  game  is  especially  enjoyed  by  little  boys,  for  whom  there  b  a  com- 
I  jnrHlively  small  number  of  appropriate  singing  games. 

The  players  all  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other.     They 
I  clap  their  hands  in  time  with  the  song,  and  sing  the  first  verse:  — 


Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah? 

Oh,  have  you  seen  the  Shah  ? 

He  lights  his  pipe  on  a  starlight  ni^L 

Oh,  have  you  sem  thQ  S^ialU't 
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:  For  a-himting  we  will  go, 

IA-hunting  we  will  go. 
We'll  catch  a  fox  and  put  him  in  a  box. 
A-hunting  we  will  go. 
While  tiw  lut  Tens  is  bdag  rang,  tbe  two  jdaTon  at  die  top 
o(  dM  liDn  nm  fonrud,  jcnn  hands,  tnd  run  down  between  dw  lines 
to  die  foot,  turn  UDund,  join  the  other  handsi  and  letum  between 
Ae  fines.  When  dMrjr  have  Teached  dw  head  agahi,  diqr  tmcla^ 
hands  and  run  down  the  outride  id  the  lines,  each  m  his  own  aide, 
and  take  their  places  at  die  foot  of  dw  finea.  By  this  time  the  vene 
Aoold  be  fimdwd,  and  it  is  dicn  sung  again,  the  tiro  platen  iriio 

aHf  iw*  **''T>*mg  ^  ♦V'  hf>ad  Tm^nhtg  Anmn  thrf'gi'  thft  wtMrflo^  f4ic 

This  is  r^ie^ed  until  aH  the  jdsyen  have  run,  when  the  two  fines 
join  bands  in  a  ring  and  afi  dance  around,  repeating  die  VBCse  for 

the  last  time. 

For  a  large  cumber  of  plajrers  several  may  run  instead  of  two. 
The  first  two  then  represent  foxes,  the  next  four,  prandi^  or 
galloping  horses  (all  in  time  to  the  music),  and  four  others  for  riders 
or  hunters. 

^   ITISKIT,  ITASKET 
10  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  form  of  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  differing  somewhat  in 
play,  and  also  in  that  a  verse  is  sung  with  the  game. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  stand  in  a  circle  with  clasped  hands ; 
the  odd  player,  carrying  a  handkerchief,  runs  aroimd  on  the  out- 
ade  of  the  drde,  singing  the  following  verse ;  — 
Itisldt,  Itasket, 
A  green  and  yellow  basket ; 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  my  love 
And  on  the  way  I  dropped  it. 
Some  one  of  you  has  picked  it  up 
And  put  it  in  your  pocket ; 
It  isn't  you  —  it  isn't  you  — 
lliis  last  phrase  is  repeated  until  the  player  reaches  one  behind 
whom  he  wishes  to  drop  the  handkerdiief ,  when  he  says,  "  It  is 
youl"&nd  inunedJately  starts  on  a  quick  run  around  Uie  circle. 


^ 


p 


wrote  a.      let  -  ler     to     my  love  And  on   the  wa;    Idioppedit.     I 
SomeonGof you hupickedil     up    Andput    It     In  jourpock-et;   It 


grHT^^~^i^^==jl  \ii¥''^=H-4i=^ 


dropped    It,        I  dropped  il.    And    on      ibe  way      I   dropped  it. 
Un't      yoiii      it    isn't    yoa,     It     isn't    foo.  It      bn't      you. 


m 

Tbe  OM  behlDd  vbom  AehaaAodilflf  WW  dropped  ptdai  It  tq>  «bA 
at  once  itarla  around  dw  ciide  Id  die  q)porile  dinctkn*  die  obJBct 
batag  to  aeewhidiirfdie  two  ihanfintnidi  die  ncairt  place.  The 
one  who  is  left  out  takea  die  handkerchief  for  dte  not  loondL 

Should  a  dide  plioner  &il  to  diaoover  diat  die  handkendiief  has 
been  dn^iped  bddnd  him  nntfl  die  one  lAo  has  dropped  it  has 
walked  or  nm  Cdotird^  around  tiie  dide,  he  must  yidd  Ub  place 
hithBcfa'defr>the*'*™**iiTWirfi'nTtj**"^;*'^r^*'^"^*^^'WT 


Movmo 

Indoors;  out  nftoonj  tt^tookoem* 

One  player  is  chosen  as  leader.  He  repeats  or  ^ngs  the  foDowing 
formula,  at  the  same  time  going  through  the  motions  indicated. 
The  other  players  must  repeat  the  formula  and  the  motions  with 
him.  They  may  be  edther  seated  or  standins.  The  rhythm  should 
be  very  rapid: — 


One  fingBTiOiw  tbomb  (etc.]  keep  moving.  One  fiiiger,ODe  thumb  (elc,)ke9 

* ,  ,    . 


movingfOne  fingar,aiM  thumb(etc)keap  moringiTra  la  I    la,la1   la,  Ul 
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One  finger  one  thumb  keep  moving, 

One  finger  one  thumb  keep  moving, 

One  finger  one  thumb  keep  movii^. 

Tra-lal  la-la  1  la-la  I 

^The  thumb  and  index  finger  of  one  h&nd  are  separated  and  braught  to 
gether,  as  when  a  tard's  beak  is  being  imitated  with  the  fingeis.) 

Two  fingere  two  thumbs  keep  moving, 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving, 

Two  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving. 

Tra-lal  la-la  I  la-la  t 

fHie  dnmib  and  Index  finger  of  both  hands  are  moved  in  sinular  maoner  J 

Four  fingers  two  thiunbs  keep  movingi 

Four 

Four 

Trarlal 

(The  thumb,  indo^  and  middle  fingets  on  cadi  hand.) 

Six  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving^ 

Six 

Six  

Tra-lat 

(Add  the  ring  finger.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  keep  moving, 

Eight ,  etc. 

(AH  the  fingen.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  one  band  keep  moving, 
Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  one  hand  keep  moving, 
Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  one  hand  keep  moving. 
Tra-lal  la-la  I  la-la  I 
(The  finger  motion  is  continued,  and  to  it  is  added  an  u|^«nd-down  shaking 
of  one  hand.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  keep  moving, 

Eight ■ 

Eight 

Tra-lal 

(A  similar  movement  of  the  other  hand  \a  iLddic&.') 


^V  acti 

I 
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Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  one  ann  keep  moving,  etc 

(One  arm  is  moved  up  and  down  with  the  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist  aK 
active,  while  "is  movement  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  opposile  hand  continues.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  keep  moving,  etc. 
(Add  similar  movement  of  the  other  arm.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  one  foot  keep  moving, 
etc. 
(The  toes  of  one  foot  are  lifted  (bending  the  ankle)  and  tapped  on  the  floor 
in  beating  time.) 

'£^t  fingtcB  two  thundM  two  haods  two  aoiia  two  fast  keap  aaDnag, 
elc. 
(Add  AnBir  BMfvinit  of  olbK  feat) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  two  feet  one  I^  keep 
moving,  etc. 
(Lift  one  leg  with  bent  knee  and  replace  the  foot  on  the  floor  In  ritythmic  timc^ 
while  all  of  the  other  parts  mentioned  are  kept  in  motion  as  previously.) 

E^bt  fingers  two  thumbs  two  hands  two  arms  two  feet  two  legs  keep 
moving,  etc. 
(Add  aimikr  mnvement  of  the  other  I^.) 

Eight  fingers  two  thumbs  two  bands  two  arms  two  feet  two  legs  one 
head  keep  moving,  etc. 
(Add  a  nodding  movement  of  the  bead,  forward  and  backward.) 

This  is  a  Scotch  game  and  is  full  of  sport,  but  will  depend  largdy 
for  its  success  upon  the  familiarity  of  the  leader  with  the  order  of 
the  movements,  and,  like  most  Scotch  games,  upon  the  rapid  and 
sustained  time  in  which  it  is  kept  going.  It  is  especially  good  for 
the  schoolroom,  as  it  affords  some  excellent  exercise  without  the 
players  leaving  their  seats. 


Singing  Games 
KING  OF  PRANCE  (THE) 


10  to  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 


The  King    of    Fnnce        with   for  ■  tj   thou-Mnd  t 


The  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand  men 
Marched  up  the  hill  and  then  marched  down  again. 

The  players  stand  in  two  rows  or  groups  facing  each  other. 
Each  group  has  a  leader  who  stands  in  the  center  and  represents  a 
king  leading  his  army. 

The  game  or  play  is  a  simple  one  of  imitation;  in  which  the 
players  perform  in  unison  some  action  Qrst  indicated  by  one  of 
the  leaders. 

The  leaders  of  the  two  groups  take  turns  in  singing  the  verse,  at 
the  same  time  marching  forward  during  the  first  line  of  the  verse, 
and  back  again  to  their  places  during  the  second  line,  illustrating 
the  action  that  is  then  to  be  taken  by  all.  The  verse  is  then  sung 
by  both  groups  while  advancing  toward  each  other  and  retreating, 
performing  the  movements  indicated  by  the  leaders.  The  move- 
ments illustrated  by  the  leaders  mny  be  au^X^iLm'i^  ^\u.\s^^«.  \» 


1 
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*     words  describing  the  movement  bang  substituted 
j      ,'      irched  up  the  hill."    Thus:  — 

■  _    T     J  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand  men 
\Vaved  his  Sag  and  then  marched  down  again. 

ilowing  variations  are  suggested,  each  of  which  indicates  the 
anents  to  go  with  it. 


» 


Gave  a  salute,  eta. 
Beat  his  drum. 
Blew  his  horn. 
Drew  his  sword. 
Aimed  his  gun. 
Fired  his  gun. 
Shouldered  arms. 
Pranced  on  his  horse. 


It  b  scarcdy  necessaiy  to  say  that  a  real  flag  and  drum  add 
much  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the  game,  and  if  each  sddier  can 
have  a  stick  or  wand  over  his  shoulder  for  a  gun,  the  esprit  de 
eorfs  will  be  proportionately  enhanced. 

KITTY  WHITE 

10  to  30  or  more  fiayers. 
Indoors;  out  0/ doors. 

This  is  an  admirable  game  for  very  little  children.  Tb^'drsr- 
matic  tendency  should  be  given  full  rein  in  impersonating  the  soft 
movanents  of  the  kitty  and  mousie  before  the  chase  begins. 

Eitfy  White  so  slyly  comes. 

To  catch  the  Mousie  Gray; 
But  mousie  hears  her  softly  creeps 

And  quickly  runs  away. 

Rim,  run,  run,  litde  mouse, 
Rtm  all  around  the  house; 
For  Kitty  White  is  coming  near, 
And  she  will  catch  the  mouse,  I  Sear. 


One  player  is  chosen  for  the  mouse  and  stands  in  the  center, 
'  and  another  for  Kitty  White,  who  stands  outside  of  the  circle. 
The  other  players  join  hands  in  a  ring  and  move  around,  while 
singing  the  first  four  lines.  Meanwhile  Kitty  White  is  creeping 
around  outside  of  the  circle,  peeping  in  at  little  Mousie  Gray. 
When  the  foiu'th  line  is  reached,  "And  quickly  runs  away,"  the 
circle  stops  moving  and  drops  hands  while  the  mouse  runs  cuA  «cA 
Id  through  the  circle,  chased  by  Kitty  VJbite.    "Sos  ^iE^a^aES.^ss«*. 


lines,  while  the  chase  is  going  on,  the  players  in  the  circle  stand  in 
place  and  clap  their  hands  while  singing  "Run,  run,"  etc. 

When  the  mousie  is  caught,  both  return  to  the  circle,  and  anothec 
mouse  and  kitty  are  chosen. 


UATB8  AKBOKON 

iltiff  i»  a  g^*"*  lor  """n  yMMfi-  Tho  pb^fln  |afa  hud!  tad 
fcmmiiiig.  TInj  duoe  uoand  In  a  dicfe  in  tiino  to  ths  mokv 
dn^  to  dw  air  of  "Mulbenjr  baih":— 

The  leaves  are  green,  the  nuts  are  brown ; 
They  hang  so  high  they  will  not  come  down; 
Leave  them  alone  till  frosty  weather; 
Then  they  will  all  come  down  together. 

As  the  last  words  are  sung,  the  children  all  stoop  suddenly  to  the 
ground,  to  represent  the  foiling  nuts.  This  is  more  interesting  if 
the  time  be  rapid  and  if  the  players  jtunp  before  stooping,  which 
may  lead  to  thdr  tumbling  over  as  the  nuts  do  when  they  fall 
fitom  the  trees. 


LET  THE  Fi^T-GO  TRAMP 

so  to  60  flayers. 

Playground;  gynmasium;  KhocHroom. 

Let  the  feet  go  trampi  trampi  trampi 
Let  the  hands  go  dapl  dapl  clapl 
Let  the  finger  beckon  thee. 
Come,  dear  friend,  and  skip  with  me. 
La,  la  la  la,  la  la  la.  etc 
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Let  the  Feet  Go  Tramp 


»n 


^L/Lja^-^JL-jL^^j-ji;  F    IH 

Let  tbe  feet    go  tram p.tramp.l ramp.  Let  Ihebmndsgo  clap, dap, clap. 

^SE!^^ 

H^-'  f  ^.\Vh\ 

^    .    K   .  _ 

j 

l;SEjE^fr-yt^JH-^^-if-J^ 

3^ 

L 

«t  the    fin-ger  becko 
1*               1-                   1 

nihee.  Come,  dear   ptay-m. 

-f    p 

>le.»kip    <rilh     m 

^ 

a. 

m 

h-hrj 

'^4=^=t^ 

'  ij  •*  ■ 

^ 

- ^i 

U      la      la      la       la       la      U,         La      la      la       la      la. 


The  players  form  a  circle  with  from  one  to  five  in  the  center, 
according  to  the  number  of  players.  AH  of  the  players,  both  circle 
and  center,  sing  the  verse,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words  with 
stamping  of  the  feet  for  "Tramp,  tramp,  tramp!"  and  clapping 
of  the  hands  for  "Clap,  clap,  clapi"  As  the  last  line,  "Come  dear 
friend  and  skip  with  me,"  is  sung,  each  child  in  the  center  beckons 
to  one  in  the  circle,  who  steps  in  and  joins  hands  with  the  little 
icr  as  they  stand  facing  each  othet.     T^iesA  '^%[^xtsc&^A.'&>A  ] 


»7« 


mter  titm  danca  hdowI  In  time  to  fluxiionM  "la,  h,**  i 
drde  idi^an  maj  abo  Join  handt  and  dioce  is  ft  didOb 


LONDON  BKIDtS 

6  la  30  at  man  fltiytn. 


hoadaa  Bridge  is  falling  down, 
Falling  down,  falling  down. 

London  Bridge  is  falling  down* 
My  fair  lad;  1 

BnHd  it  up  with  iron  bars. 

Iron  bars,  iron  bars. 
Build  it  up  with  iron  ban. 

My  fair  lad;  I 

Iron  bars  will  bend  and  break. 
Bend  and  break,  bend  and  brealE» 

Ircm  bars  will  bend  and  break. 
My  fair  ladyt 
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Build  it  up  with  gold  and  silver, 


Gold  and  silver  will  be  stolen 
away,  etc. 


I  Get 


.Get  a  man  to  watch  ail  nigl 


Suppose  the  man  should  fall 
asleep?  etc. 


Lt  a  pipe  into  his  mouth, 


Suppose  the   pipe  should   fall 
and  break?  etc. 


:t  a  cock  to  crow  all  night,         Here's  a  prisoner  I  have  got, 


Get  a  dog  to  bark  all  night, 

Wh 

A  hundred  pounds  will  set  him 
free,  etc. 


Suppose  the  dog  should  meet  a 
bone?  etc. 


What's theprisonerdonetoyou?    Stole  my  hat  and  lost  my  keys, 


A  hundred  pounds  he  has  not 
got,  etc 


Off  to  prison  he  must  go,  etc. 

Two  of  the  tallest  players  represent  a  bridge  by  facing  each  other, 
clasping  hands,  and  holding  them  high  for  the  others  to  pass  under. 
The  other  players,  in  a  long  line,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand 
or  dress,  pass  under  the  arch  while  the  verses  are  sung  alternately 
by  the  players  representing  the  bridge  and  those  passing  under, 
those  forming  the  arch  singing  the  first  and  alternate  verses  and  the 
last  "  Off  to  prison."    As  the  words,  — ■ 

"Here's  a  prisoner  1  have  got" 

are  sung,  the  players  representing  the  bridge  drop  thdr  anna  around 
the  one  who  happens  to  be  passing  under  at  the  time.  The  succeed- 
ing verses  are  then  sung  to  "  Off  to  prison  he  must  go,"  During 
this  last  one  the  prisoner  is  led  off  to  one  side  to  a  place  supposed 
to  be  a  prison,  and  is  there  asked  in  a  whisper  or  low  voice  to  choose 
between  two  valuable  objects,  represented  by  the  two  bridge  players 
who  have  previously  agreed  which  each  shall  represent,  such  as  a 
"diamond  necklace"  or  a  "gold  piano."  The  prisoner  belongs  to 
the  side  which  he  thus  chooses.  When  all  have  been  caught,  the 
prisoners  line  up  behind  their  respective  leaders  (who  have  up  to 
this  time  been  the  holders  of  the  bridge) ,  clas^  toOa  o^^t  ^x.'jivm^ 


I  a8o 
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I  die  waist,  and  a  tug  of  war  takes  place,  the  side  winnlag  which 
succeeds  in  pulling  its  opponent  across  a  given  line. 

Where  a  large  number  of  players  are  taking  part,  say  over  ten, 
the  action  may  be  made  much  more  rapid  and  interesting  by  form- 
ing several  spans  or  arches  to  the  bridge  instead  of  only  one,  and 
by  having  the  players  run  instead  of  walk  under.     There  is  thus 

I  much  more  activity  for  each  player,  and  the  prisoners  are  all  caught 

<  much  sooner. 

This  is  a  very  aadent  game,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  ciutom  of 
making  a  (oundalion  sacrifice  at  the  building  of  a.  bridge.  The  tug  of  war  ii 
thought  by  Mr.  Newell  possibly  to  signify  a  contest  between  powers  of  good 
and  evil  for  the  sod  of  the  victim  sacrificed. 


.  LOOBY  LOO 

\  S  to  60  or  more  -players. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby. 

Heie  we  danra,  looby,  looby,  light. 
Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby,  loOk 

Every  Saturday  nigfat. 
Put  your  light  hand  in 

Put  your  right  hand  out 
Give  your  right  hand  a  shake,  shake,  shaken 

Hhjcumbooby  round-about. 
Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby,  etc. 
Put  your  left  hand  in,  etc 
Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby,  etc. 
Put  your  two  hands  in,  etc. 
Put  your  right  foot  in,  etc. 
Put  your  left  foot  in,  etc. 
Put  yottr  two  feet  in,  etc. 
Put  your  right  elbow  in,  etc- 
Put  your  left  elbow  in,  etc 
Put  your  two  elbows  in,  etc 
Put  your  right  ear  in,  etc. 
Put  yoxa  left  ear  in,  ete. 
^1-  Fut  joai  bead  way  in  n>end  deeply  from  the  waist). 


w 
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Looby  Loo 
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The  players  stand  in  a  ring,  clasping  hands.  For  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  chorus, — 

Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby, 
Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  light, 

tbe  players  sway  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  throwing  the  free  foot 
across  the  other  in  sort  of  a  balance  movement  in  rhythm  to  the 
music.     On  the  last  two  lines  of  this  verse, — 

Here  we  dance,  looby,  looby,  looby,  loc^ 
Every  Saturday  night, 

the  circle  gallops  halfway  around  to  the  left  for  the  first  line,  and 
reverses  the  action,  returning  to  place  on  the  last  line. 

For  the  alternate  verses  which  describe  action  the  movements 
are  suited  to  the  words;  for  instance,  when  the  left  hand  is  called 
for,  the  players  lean  far  forward  and  stretch  the  left  hand  into 
&e  ring  while  ^nging  the  first  line,  turn  around,  and  stretch  the 
left  band  outward  for  the  second  line,  shake  the  band  hard  on  the 
third  line,  and  on  the  last  line  jump  or  spin  completely  aroimd. 

lUs  u  ft  nry  indent  ^me,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  cboral 
dance,  probably  in  celebiatioa  <^  the  rites  of  some  dei^,  in  which  animal 
poitans  were  assumed  or  animal  rites  were  an  objecL  Later,  it  waa  an  old 
court  danciv  atately  and  decoroua  aa  Ote  minuet. 

^    MUFFIN  MAN 

6  U>  yoor  mare  flayers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  with  me  or  more  in  the  centn. 
The  circle  dances  around  and  sings  the  first  two  lines  of  the  following 
verse.  They  then  stand  still  while  the  player  or  players  in  the  center 
choose  each  a  partner  who  enters  the  circle  with  him;  they  clasp 
bands  and  dance  around,  singing  the  last  two  lines : — 

Ob,  have  you  seen  the  muGQn  man,  the  muffin  man,  the  muffin 

man? 
„0b,  have  ]rou  seen  the  muffin  man  that  lives  in  Drury  Lane,  O I 
Oh,  yes,  I've  seen  the  muffin  man,  the  muffin  man,  the  muffin  man, 
Ob,  yea,  I've  seen  the  Kuffia  man  that  lives  in  Drury  Lane,  O  t 


Min  Newton  baa  &  very  good  adaptation  of  this  game  for  tbe  schooboom 
«  parlor,  in  which  four  or  five  playors  stand  in  comere.  Each  el  these 
chooses  a  partner  st  the  end  of  the  second  lioe,  &nd  these  groopi  of  twn 
daDOeio  adicle. 


MULBERRY  BUSB 

i  6  I060  players  or  more, 
i  indoors;  out  0/  door*. 

Here  we  go  round  the  mulbeny  trash, 
The  mulbeny  bush,  the  mulberry  buahi 

Here  we  go  round  the  mulbeny  bush, 
So  tefly  in  the  momin^l 
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MULBERRY  BUSH 


mill  -  ber- 17  buib,    the  mul  •  ber  >  ij  boib.Here    we    go  roaod    tbe 


This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 

We  wash  our  clothes,  we  wash  our  clothes* 
This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  clothes, 

So  early  Monday  moming. 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes, 

We  iron  our  clothes,  we  iron  our  dotho^ 
This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes. 

So  early  Tuesday  morning. 
This  is  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor, 

We  scrub  the  floor,  we  scrub  the  Qoac, 
This  the  way  we  scrub  the  floor, 

So  early  Wednesday  moming. 
This  ia  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes. 

We  mend  our  clothes,  we  mend  our  clothe^ 
This  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes, 

So  early  Thursday  moming. 


I  6 
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This  13  the  way  we  sweep  the  house, 

We  sweep  the  house,  we  sweep  the  hous^ 
This  is  the  way  we  sweep  the  house, 
So  early  Friday  morning. 

Thus  we  play  when  our  work  b  done, 
Our  work  is  done,  our  work  is  done. 

Thus  we  play  when  our  work  is  done, 
So  early  Saturday  morning. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle  clasping  hands,  and  circle  around, 
singing  the  first  verse.  In  the  second  and  alternate  verses  the  action 
indicated  by  the  lines  is  given  in  pantomime.  In  all  verses  the 
players  spin  around  rapidly,  each  in  her  own  place,  on  the  repe- 
tition of  the  refrain,  "  So  early  in  the  morning," 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  IraditJooal  games,  and  probably  one  of  (he  roost 

widely  known.     1(  is  considered  to  have  originated  as  a  marriage  dance  aiound 

sacred  Dee  or  bush,  our  mistletoe  custom  having  come  from  the  aamcKtutce. 


NUTS  IN  MAY 

6  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

(Sung  10  the  air  of  "Mulberry  Bush") 

Hf!re  we  come  gathering  nuts  ii 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May. 

Here  we  come  gathering  nuts  in  May, 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

Whom  will  you  have  for  nuts  in  M&jr, 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May  ? 

Whom  will  you  have  for  nuts  In  May 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning  ? 

We'll  have  (Mary)  for  nuts  in  May, 
Nuts  in  May,  nuts  in  May, 

We'll  have  (Mary)  for  nuts  in  May» 
Oq  a  cold  and  frosty  monong. 
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Whom  will  you  send  to  fetch  her  away, 
To  fetch  her  away,  to  fetch  her  away? 

Whom  will  you  send  to  fetch  her  away* 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning? 

We'll  send  (Alice)  to  fetch  her  away, 
To  fetch  her  away,  to  fetch  her  a.wtKf* 

We'll  send  (Alice)  to  fetch  her  away. 
On  a  cold  and  frosty  morning. 

The  players  stand  in  two  lines  facing  each  other  and  holding 
hands,  with  a  wide  space  between  which  will  admit  of  advancing 
toward  each  other  and  retreating.  The  first  line  sings  the  first 
verse,  advancing  toward  its  opponents  and  retreating.  The  sec- 
ond line  then  advances  and  retreats  and  sings  the  second  verse- 
The  first  line  again  advances  and  retreats,  singing  the  third  verse, 
naming  some  player  who  stands  in  the  opimsing  line.  The  second 
line,  unwilling  to  yield  a  player  so  easily,  then  advances  and  re- 
tires, singing  the  fourth  verse,  in  which  it  suggests  that  some  one 
be  sent  to  take  the  one  who  has  been  selected  for  "nuts,"  and  the 
first  line  then  advances  and  retires,  singing  the  last  verse,  in  which  it 
names  some  player  from  its  own  side  whom  it  considers  a  good 
match  for  the  player  whom  it  has  called  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  lines  then  stand  still  while  these  two  players  advance  to 
the  center,  draw  a  mark  on  the  ground,  or  throw  a  handerchief 
down  to  serve  the  purpose,  take  hold  of  right  hands  across  the 
line,  and  have  a  tug  of  war.  The  player  who  is  pulled  across 
the  line  becomes  the  captured  "nut"  and  joins  the  side  of  her 
captors.  The  game  is  then  repeated,  with  the  change  that  the 
lines  of  players  sing  the  verses  that  were  sung  by  their  opponents 
the  previous  time,  the  second  line  of  players  starting  with  the  first 
verse.  Tius  should  be  continued  until  all  of  the  players  have  taken 
part  in  the  tug  of  war.    The  line  wins  which  gets  the  most  "nuts." 

For  large  numbers  of  players,  instead  of  a  tug  of  war  between  two 
players  only,  the  two  lines  may  advance,  each  player  joining  bands 
with  the  one  opposite,  and  all  taking  part  in  the  tug  of  war.  Still 
another  method  is  to  have  the  two  players  who  are  named,  join 
1  hands,  with  the  players  of  their  respective  sides  all  lined  up  behind 
a  for  a  tug  oi  war,  as  in  London  Bridge. 


di' I!  r  r  el''   -M c  c  i;  i*  ^ 

A-wMh  te       ft     pM    -   Mr,      80    opw  a*    dH    «^ 


OtM      lilt      Haka  hatta       kndchoOM    jonr     put  - 

-    f     -   it     -    t     -if 


Oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grows, 
Oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grows. 
Nor  ]rou  nor  I  nOr  nobody  knows 
How  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  growi. 

Thus  the  farmer  sows  his  seed, 
Thus  be  stands  and  takes  his  eas^ 
Stamps  his  foot  and  claps  bis  handa^ 
And  turns  around  to  ^ew  bis  lands. 


A-waiting  for  a  partner, 
A-waiting  for  a  partner. 
So  open  the  ring  and  choose  tme  in^ 
Make  haste  and  choose  your  partner 
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Now  you're  married,  you  must  obey. 
You  must  be  true  to  all  you  say. 
You  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  good, 
And  keep  your  wife  in  kindling  wood. 


iThe  players  form  a  ring,  clasping  hands,  and  circle  about  one  of 
their  number  who  has  been  chosen  to  stand  in  the  center.    They 
I  all  sing  the  first  four  lines,  when  they  drop  hands,  and  each  player 

I  goes  through  the  motions  indicated  by  the  words:    sowing  the 

seed  with  a  broad  sweep  of  the  arm  as  though  scattering  seed 
from  the  hand;  standing  erect  and  folding  the  arms;  stamping  the 
foot;  clapping  the  hands;  and  at  the  end  of  the  verse  turning 
entirely  around.  They  then  clasp  hands  again  and  circle  entirely 
around,  singing ;  — 

Waiting  for  a  partner, 
Waiting  for  a  partner, 

I  Btanding  still  for  the  last  two  lines :  — 

So  open  the  ring 
And  choose  one  in. 


»On  these  words  the  one  in  the  center  chooses  one  from  the  circle 

r  Bs  a  partner.  The  player  who  was  first  in  the  center  then  returns 
to  the  circle,  and  the  one  chosen  as  partner  remains  in  the  center 
while  the  game  is  repeated. 

If  large  numbers  are  playing,  four  players  may  stand  in  the  center 
instead  of  one,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  four  partners  will  be 
chosen.  This  form  of  playing  the  game  has  traditional  sanction, 
and  at  the  same  time  adapts  itself  nicely  to  the  large  numbers 

L  that  often  have  to  be  provided  for  under  modem  conditions  of 

I  playing. 

This  is  one  of  the  games  that  Mr.  Newell  calls  "world-old  and  world-wide." 
It  is  found  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  etc.,  was  played  by  Froissart  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  by  Rabelab  in  the  fifteenth.  The  game  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  source  in  a  formula  sung  at  the  sowing  of  grain  ti 
piliate  the  earth  gods  and  to  promote  and  quicken  the  growth  of  crops.  Mrs. 
Gtimme  notes  that  the  turning  around  and  hnwingto  the  fields  and  laTvl!.lW>>^^^«& 
with  pantomimic  actions  of  harvest  activities,  are  v«rj  ^n«ni.iia'i»^< 


K 


Singing  Garnet 

of  ■jmpatbetic  m^c  among  primitive  peoples,  from  widcb  doubtleM  am 

<lbe  cuslom  of  spring  and  han-eat  festivats. 

Mrs,  Gomme  also  points  out  that  the  choosing  of  the  partner  indicates  tho 
Kom  of  courtship  and  marriage  U  these  sowing  sod  harvest  gatbehu^ 


i 


ROUND  AND  ROUND  THE  VILLA<X 

'9  to  30cr  more  players. 
tndcon;  out  of  doors. 


Aa        we       have    done 


Go  Toiind  and  round  the  village, 
Go  round  and  round  the  village, 
Go  round  and  round  the  villagd 
Go  as  we  have  done  before. 

Go  in  and  out  the  windows, 
Go  in  and  out  the  windows^ 
Go  in  and  out  the  windows, 
Go  as  we  have  done  before. 
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Now  stand  and  face  your  pairtDer, 
Now  stand  and  face  your  partner, 
Now  stand  and  face  your  partoeTt 
And  bow  before  you  go. 

Now  follow  me  to  London, 
Now  follow  me  to  London, 
Now  follow  me  to  London, 
Aa  we  have  done  before. 


The  players  formadrcle,  clasping  hands,  with  one  player  outside. 
In  this  game  the  circle  stands  still  and  represents  the  houses  of  a 
village.  The  player  outside  sings  the  first  verse  dancing  around  the 
circle.  On  the  second  verse,  "In  and  out  the  windows,"  etc.,  the 
players  forming  the  ring  raise  their  clasped  hands  to  represent 
windows,  and  the  outside  player  passes  in  under  one  arch,  out  un- 
der the  next,  and  so  on,  winding  in  and  out  until  the  circle  has  been 
completed.  She  tries  to  get  around  by  the  time  the  verse  is  finished, 
and  then  goes  on  singing  the  third  verse  while  she  pauses  in  the 
circle  and  chooses  a  partner.  These  two  then  run  around  the  out- 
side of  the  circle  while  singing  the  last  verse,  "  Follow  me  to  London," 
etc.,  returning  at  the  close  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  where  they 
bow  and  part,  the  first  player  taking  her  place  in  the  ring.  The 
game  Is  then  repeated,  with  the  second  player  running  around  the 
outside  of  the  village. 

Where  large  numbers  are  playing,  several  players  may  be  chosen 
instead  of  one,  to  run  around  the  village  and  in  and  out  of  the 
windows.  In  that  case  several  partners  will  be  chosen,  and  at  the 
close  the  first  players  will  return  to  the  circle,  and  the  partners 
whom  they  have  chosen  will  go  on  with  the  game  by  running 
around  the  village  and  singing  the  first  verse  again. 

FOR  THE  SCHOOLROOM,  —  In  the  schoolroom  two  players 
may  he  chosen  to  run  "Round  and  round  the  village,"  start- 
ing from  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  remainder  of  the  class 
sits  and  sings  while  these  players  run  up  and  down  through  the 
aisles,  each  touching  two  or  three  pupils,  who  rise  and  run  after 
them.  When  the  windows  are  mentioned,  the  seated  players  who 
still  have  neighbors  silting  across  ihe  aisles,  sLajod,  asvA.  i^s&v'^^*'^"^ 


with  the  Deigbbois  to  form  an  arch  under  which  the  nioners  make 
their  way. 

Variations.  —  A  pretty  variation  in  this  game,  adapting  it  to 
the  modem  city  environment,  with  which  many  city  children  are 
more  familiar  than  they  are  with  village  life,  is  to  substitute  for 
the  words  "Round  and  round  the  village"  and  "In  and  out  the 
windows"  the  words,  "Round  and  round  the  city"  (presumably  on 
elevated  or  subway  trains)  and  "  In  and  out  the  stations"  or  "  In  and 
out  the  subway."  While  this  tampering  with  a  traditional  form 
of  the  game  is  questionable,  there  is  no  doubt  that  children  much 
enjoy  playing  about  things  related  to  their  own  experiences.  A 
gradual  and  probably  uncon  cious  adaptation  to  environment  is 
I  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  folk-lore  spirit. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  old  traditional  garner,  based  on  village  customs 
Mrs,  Ciomme  traces  il  to  the  periodical  village  festivals  at  mhich  marriages  took 
place.     In  some  of  these  il  was  customary  for  the  young  people  to  go  through 


"^  SKAIL 
rolo  60  flayers. 

Indoors;  out  of  doors. 

This  is  a  favorite  game  with  very  little  childroi.  For  large 
ntunbeis  each  verse  may  be  repeated  as  needed  to  complete  the 
winding  or  tinwinding  of  the  line. 

Hand  in  hand  you  see  us  well 
Creep  like  a  snail  into  his  shell. 

Ever  nearer,  ever  nearer. 

Ever  closer,  ever  closer, 
Very  snug  indeed  you  dwell, 
Snail,  within  your  tiny  shdl. 

Hand  in  hand  you  see  us  well 
Creep  like  a  sn:^  out  of  his  shell. 

Ever  farther,  ever  farther, 

Ever  wider,  ever  wider. 
Who'd  have  thought  this  tiny  shdl 
Could  have  held  us  all  so  well. 


The  players  all  stand  in  line  holding  hands;  while  singing  the 
first  verse  they  wind  up  in  a  spiral,  following  the  leader,  who  walks 
in  a  circle  growing  ever  smaller  until  all  are  wound  up,  still  hold- 
ing hands.  The  leader  then  turns  and  unwinds,  until  all  are  again 
in  one  long  line. 

This  "  winding  up  "  is  a  very  old  traditional  feature  io.  ^^sass.^ 
and  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  liee  vioi^V'^. 


BALLS  AND  BEAN   BAGS 


BALLS  AND  BEAN  BAGS 


SPECIFICATIONS   FOR  BALLS,   BEAN    BAGS, 
MARKING  GROUNDS,   ETC. 

BALLOONS.  —  Gas  balloons  have  been  found  very  useful  for  quite  a  lai^ga 
class  of  games,  and  are  specially  suitable  for  use  in  the  schoolroom  or  parlor, 
though  they  may  also  be  used  out  of  doors.  The  balloons  are  the  regular  toy 
bailtfons  used  by  children,  and  are  preferably  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
vben  inflated,  though  smaller  ones  may  be  used.  In  games  where  two  balloons 
aiG  used  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  of  different  colors,  to  disdnguish  which 
belongs  to  each  team.  When  the  gas  in  a  balloon  is  exhausted,  if  it  be  not 
convenient  to  refill  the  rubber  bag  with  gas,  it  may  be  filled  with  the  breath, 
and  will  be  found  still  to  float  sufficiently  in  the  air  for  purposes  of  the  game, 
though  of  course  the  gas-filled  balloons  with  their  tendency  to  rise  are  superior. 

BASEBALL  (See  also  Itidoor  Basebail).  —  Baseballs  are  hard  and  preferably 
leather  covered.  The  required  ball  for  the  National  fVssodation  of  Baseball 
Leagues  is  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  5}  ounces  in  weight.and  measures  not 
leas  than  9  nor  more  than  9I  inches  in  circumference.  A  slightly  smaller  ball 
b  used  in  junior  play ;  that  is,  for  boys  under  sixteen.  The  best  construction 
of  baseballs  is  that  in  which  there  is  a  rubber  center  wound  with  woolen  yarn, 
the  outside  covering  being  of  white  horsehide.  Good  balls  cost  from  fifty 
cents  to  $1.50  each,  but  Imseballs  may  be  had  at  6ve  cents  each. 

BASKETBAIl..— Basket  bails  are  comparatively  large,TOund,  "laced"  balls; 
that  is,  they  consist  of  a  rubber  bladder  inserted  in  a  leather  case;  the  bladder 
la  inflated  by  meana  of  a  hand  or  foot  pump;  after  it  is  placed  inside  of  the 
leather  over  the  opening  in  the  cover  b  laced  together.  The  oflidal  ball 
prescribed  by  the  Araaleur  Athletic  Union  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Athletic  League  of  North  America  calls  for  one  that  measures, 
when  inflated,  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  33  inches  in  circumference;  the 
limit  of  variableness  to  be  not  more  than  \  inch  in  three  diameters;  the  weight 
to  be  not  less  than  iS  nor  more  than  ao  ounces;  the  ball  when  ready  for  use  la 
be  tightly  inflated  and  so  laced  that  it  cannot  be  held  by  the  ladng.  The  best 
basket  balls  cost  about  S6  each. 

B£An  BAGS  (See  also  Oat  Sacks).  —  Bean  bags  are  especially  usefid  for 
tossing  games  with  little  children  and  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  where  a  ball 
!s  not  easily  recovered  if  dropped;  but  many  bean-bag  games  are  of  great 
interest  even  to  adult  players  and  are  suitable  for  almost  any  conditions,  —  play- 
ground, parlor,  or  gymnasium.  Bean  bags  should  be  made  of  heavy,  closely 
woven  material,  sudi  as  ticking,  awning,  duck,  or  denim,  and  should  be  from  G 
to  13  inches  square  when  finishnj.   They  are  stitched  uoundxVui  wfisi  cAf^Vj^- 
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Ball  Specifications 

il  for  a  small  length  through  which  the  beans  are  inserted).  The  bag  should 
then  be  turned  and  stitched  a  second  time.  Hand  sewing  is  preferable,  as 
often  better  able  lo  withstand  Jw  strain  put  upon  it.  The  bag  is  filled  with 
dried  beans  or  peas.  A  bag  6  laches  square  should  contain  J-  pound  of  these. 
A  larger  bag  may  contain  a  few  more,  but  the  half-pound  weight  is  good  for 
any  sized  bag.  For  liitle  children  a  6  or  8  inch  bag  is  very  good.  It  is  desir- 
able to  have  an  equipment  of  bags  made  of  two  different  colors,  half  of  the  bags, 
for  instance,  being  red  and  the  other  half  blue;  or  some  of  striped  material  and 
others  of  plain.  This  aids  in  distinguishing  the  bags  thai  belong  to  opposing 
teams  or  groupis  of  players.  It  is  easy  to  improvise  a  substitute  fur  bean  bags 
under  almost  any  conditions.  The  writer  has  known  some  very  good  substi- 
tutes to  be  made  by  placing  dried  leaves  in  a  square  of  cloth,  gathering  up  the 
comers  and  tying  them  with  a  string.  Bean  bags  7  inches  square  may  be 
purchased  for  about  $3  per  dozen. 

For  adults,  especially  for  men,  the  oat  sacks  make  a  very  interesting  im- 
plement  for  play,  the  weight  maJdng  them  a  good  substitute  for  medidne 
balls.     (See  Oat  Sacks.) 

CRICKET  BALL.  —  This  is  the  same  as  a,  hockey  ball,  but  red  instead  of 
irhite.  The  official  specifications  (Marylebone  Club)  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  American  baseball,  eicefrt  for  i  ounce  heavier  weight.  They  call  for  & 
ball  weighing  not  less  than  $1  ounces,  nor  more  than  5),  with  circumference 
not  less  than  9  inches  nor  more  than  g^.  The  construction  and  appearance 
differ  from  baseballs,  the  cricket  bulls  being  of  heavy  rubber,  usually,  but  not 
invariably,  covered  with  leather,  which  is  sometimes  enameled.  The  leather 
is  put  on  in  even  hemispheres  instead  of  in  shaped  pieces,  as  for  a  baseball. 
Cost,  $1.50  to  $2  each. 

FOOTBALL.— Official  footballs  are  "laced"  balls;  that  is,  they  consist  of  a 
rubber  bladder,  which  is  inflated  and  inserted  in  a  leather  casing  which  is  then 
laced  firmly  to  close  the  opening.  Two  shapes  of  balls  —  round,  and  so- 
called  "oval"  — are  official  for  different  organizations.  The  round  ball  is 
prescribed  for  the  "Association  "  games  (American  Football  Association)  and 
for  Soccer,  the  circumference  of  the  ball  to  be  not  less  than  27  inches,  nor  more 
than  38.  The  prolate  spheroid  ("oval")  ball  is  prescribed  by  the  Intercol- 
legiate and  Rugby  Associations  of  America,  diameters  about  9)k6}  in.  The 
coat  of  best  quality  balb  of  both  shapes  is  $5,  and  from  that  down  to  $1. 
Cheaper  lulls  may  be  had  (to  substitute  for  any  laced  leather  balls)  made  of 
scaled  rubber,  or  to  be  inflated  like  a  water  polo  ball,  some  incased  in  duck, 
others  without  casing. 

GAS  BALL.  —  A  gas  ball  is  a  sealed  rubber  ball  filled  with  gas  and  very  %ht 
in  weight,  generally  used  by  little  children.   These  are  extremely  useful  for  the 
L  Bcboolroom,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  damage  from  the  hitting  of  objects 

^^.        by  a  hard  ball,  and  where  it  fadlitsles  play  to  keep  the  ball  in  the  air,  as  it  is 
^^k     difficult  to  locsle  balls  that  roll  on  the  floor.     Gns  balls  measure  from  4  to  6 
^^^b  Inches  in  diameter,  and  cost  from  ten  to  forty  cents  each. 
^^H       GOLF  BALL.  —  Golf  bails  are  made  of  gutta  percha,  painted  white.    The 
^^KfbUaior  comlrucdoii  varies.     The  surface  is  mtLde  uneven  with  lines,  dot^ 
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or  dimples,  to  give  greater  buoyaucf  lo  the  strokes.    Size,  about  it  inches  in 
diaineter.     Cost,  from  $3  to  $9  per  dozen. 

HAHDBALL.^The  tcnn  "handball"  is  generally  used  lo  designate  any 
ball  that  can  be  caught  easily  in  one  hand,  as  distinguished  from  larger  balls, 
such  as  basket,  foot,  and  volley  bails,  Teclmically,  the  term  "handball" 
applies  to  the  balls  used  ic  the  game  of  Handball 

In  selecdng  a  ball  for  general  games,  including  Handball  Drilb  as  herein 
given,  it  is  desirable  lo  have  one  slightly  larger  than  for  the  official  game  and 
to  get  one  with  considerable  resiliency;  that  is,  a  ball  that  nill  rebound  from 
a  hard  floor  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet  when  dropped  from  a  height  of  about 
6  feet.  A  good  ball  (or  this  purpose  will  measure  about  aj  inches  in  diameter 
and  weigh  3|  ounces.  Theyareof  hollow  rubber,  sealed.  Such  balls  will  cost 
about  $5  per  dozen.    For  children's  play  of  course  cheaper  balb  can  be  had. 

Official  HandbaUs  used  for  the  game  of  Handball  dilTer  somewhat  in 
America  and  Ireland,  where  this  is  the  nadonal  game.  The  American  balls 
ue  made  both  of  rubber  and  leather.  The  specificadons  for  the  balls  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  America  call  for  a  ball  measuring  ij  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  weight  of  it  ounces. 

The  Irish  ofEcial  handball  is  smaller  and  heaiier  than  that  of  America  and 
is  generally  made  of  rubber.  The  offidal  ball  called  for  by  Ihe  Gaelic  Athletic 
Association  of  Ireland  is  hard,  covered  with  sheepskin  or  any  other  leather, 
and  is  not  less  than  t\  ounces  nor  more  than  il  ounces  in  weight.  Handballs 
suitable  for  the  game  of  that  name  may  be  had  of  leather  and  rubber,  ranging 
in  price  from  twenty-five  cents  to  81  each. 

HOCKEY  BALL.— FieU  Bockcy  ia  played  with  the  same  kind  of  ball 
as  Cricket,  but  white  instead  of  red.  This  is  usually  but  not  invariably 
covered  with  white  leather,  the  latter  sometimes  enameled,  put  on  in  even 
hemispheres  instead  of  in  shaped  pieces  like  the  covering  of  a  baseball.  The 
dimensions  are  the  some  as  for  a  baseball  but  the  weight  usually  about  \  oimce 
greater.  Field  Hockey  balls  measure  9  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh 
5l  ounces.  The  official  rules  of  the  American  Field  Hockey  Assodadoo 
specify  merely  "an  ordinary  cricket  ball  painted  white."  Hockey  balls  cost 
from  $1  to  $9.75  each;  practice  balls  of  solid  rubber,  fifty  cents. 

Ice  Hockey  is  played  with  a  "puck,"  solidly  cylindrical  in  shape  and 
smaller  than  the  ring  for  Ring  Hockey.  The  official  specifications  for  the 
American  Amateur  Hockey  League  require  a  puck  of  vulcanized  rubber 
one  inch  thick  throughout,  3  inches  in  diameter,  weight  not  less  than  7A 
ounces  c^r  more  than  7A  ounces.  These  cost  fifty  cents;  pracdce  puckSi 
twenty- five  cents. 

Ring  Hockey  or  Indoor  Hockey  is  played  indoors  with  a  ring  of  flexible 
lubber,  5  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  3-inch  hole  through  the  center.  The 
offidal  rules  specify  a  wdght  of  not  less  than  11  ounces  nor  more  than  16 
ounces.     Rings  cost  from  Si  to  $1.15  each. 

IRDOOR  BASEBALL.  — Indoor  baseballs  arc  specially  constructed  for 

tndocr  play,  being  much  larger  and  more  elaslie  t\\Mi  \iiQeie  \cff  <yMi<*«  ■^«'i  • 

_  Thii  bsJi  is  genvmlly  composed  of  a  core  oi  packed  \eatoK  am.^  aTO>a»6.'w'ti!&. 
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b  placed  curled  boisehalr  tied  on  with  string.  The  oo>veF  b  of  leather,  prefer 
ably  boraebide,  somewhat  sofler  in  quality  than  that  used  on  the  outdoor  baae- 
ball.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall  vary  from  ij  to  17  inches  in  circumference, 
or  about  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  weight  is  from  8  to  8i  ounces.  The  offi- 
cial ball  specified  by  the  National  Indoor  Baseball  Association  of  the  Uoited 
Slates  is  not  less  than  i6|  nor  more  tbao  17}  inches  io  circumference;  made  of 
yielding  substance;  not  less  than  8  nor  more  than  81  ounces  in  weight;  and  13 
required  to  be  covered  with  white  skin.  The  color  of  the  ball  naturally  assists 
in  indoor  play  where  lights  \'ary.  Most  of  these  balls  have  red  stitching  on 
the  seams,  which  makes  tfaem  even  plainer  to  be  seen.  Good  balls  cost  from 
eighty  cents  to  $1.35  each. 

LA  CROSSE  BALL. — The  ofGcial  ball  for  the  game  of  La  Crosse  is  made 
of  sponge  rubber,  sometimes  leather  covered  (white).  It  is  very  slightly 
smaller  in  size  than  a  baseball,  and  about  the  same  weight.  The  Intercol- 
legiate La  Crosse  Association  of  the  United  Stales  specifies  a  ball  weighing 
about  si  ounces,  with  circumference  of  8  inches.  The  National  Amateur 
La  Crosse  Union  of  Canada  specifies  a  weight  of  from  4I  to  S  ounces,  and 
circumference  of  not  less  than  7J  nor  more  than  8  inches.  The  best  balls 
cost  sixty-five  cents  each 

MEDICINE  BALL.— Medicine  balls  are  leathn  covered  and  of  greater 
weight  than  any  others  used  in  the  gymnasium.  These  balls  were  devised  to 
give  eiercise  of  a  vigorous  character,  particularly  for  the  abdominal  and  other 
trunk  muscles,  and  afford  some  of  the  most  hygienic  eterdse  to  be  had  in  the 
gymnasium.  Medicine  balls  vary  considerably  in  size  and  weight.  The  usual 
balls  measure  from  10  toi6  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  from  4  to  is  pounds. 
They  cost  from  $4.50  to  S15.  those  with  laced  leather  covers  being  more 
expensive  than  those  with  sewn  covers. 

OAT  SACKS. — Oat  sacks  as  here  described  were  devised  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Ctarit 
and  Mr.  A.  M.  Chesley,  to  be  used  in  place  of  medicine  balls  for  adult  players. 
In  addition  they  may  be  used  for  many  bean-bag  games.  Oat  sacks  arc  tnade 
of  heavy  (10  oz.)  duck.  They  are  circular  in  shape,  14  ind-.es  in  diameter 
when  finished.  Two  circles  of  this  size  arc  stitched  around  the  edge,  except 
for  an  opening  where  the  oats  are  inserted.  The  bag  is  then  turned  and 
stitched  a  second  time.    They  are  then  filled  with  four  pounds  of  o, 

PLAYGRODITD  BALL.  — For  the  game  of  Playground  Ball  there  is  used 
a  ball  that  in  size  is  between  a  baseball  and  indoor  baseball.  Usually  balls 
of  from  13  to  14  inches  in  circumference  (of  this  type  of  conslrucdon)  are 
called  playground  balls,  and  those  from  15  to  17  inches,  indoor  baseballs. 
Because  of  their  size,  these  bails  cannot  be  batted  as  far  as  the  luual  baseball, 
and  this  and  their  softer  texture  make  them  especially  useful  for  limited 
areas.  This  same  type  of  soft  ball  may  be  had  in  the  smaller  size  of  the 
regulation  baseball.  The  construction  is  the  same  as  for  indoor  baseballs  — 
a  wound  ball  covered  with  soft  white  leather,  the  whole  being  finn,  but  mot* 
elastic  and  yielding  than  a  baseball. 

The  National  Amateur  Playground  Ball  Association  of  the  United  States 
0PCciSe»  a  bill  not  less  than  11  inches  iiot  marc  \:ta&  \^  Sii£]m&  \a  ciicum- 
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ference,  not  less  than  8  ounces  nor  more  than  8]  ounces  in  veight,  made 
of  yielding  substance  covered  with  a  white  skin. 

Good  playground  balls  of  any  of  the  sizes  here  mentioned  coat  $i 
each. 

POLO  BALLS.  — Polo  or  RoUer  Polo  (on  roller  skates)  is  played  with 
a  very  hard  rubber-coven>d  ball,  painted  bright  red  and  about  the  size  of  a 
baseball  —  9  inches  in  drcumfereoce.     Cost,  from  ten  cents  to  $1  each. 

Equestrian  Polo  is  played  with  a  wooden  ball,  usually  of  willow,  having  no 
other  covering  than  white  paint.  The  Polo  Association  of  America  specifies 
such  a  ball  3}  inches  in  diameter  and  not  to  exceed  5  ounces  in  weight. 
The  English  rules  (Hurlingham)  call  for  a  slightly  larger  and  heavier  ball, 
at  inches  in  diameter  and  si  ounces  in  weight  —  material  not  specified. 
Willow  balls  cost  $3  per  dozen;  others,  $1,95  per  dozen. 

Water  Polo  is  played  with  a  ball  of  white  rubber,  inflated  through  a  key 
afterward  used  to  screw  shut  the  opening.  The  official  American  rules  for 
Water  Polo  call  for  a  white  rubber  ball  of  not  less  than  7  nor  more  than  8 
inches  in  diameter.     Cost,  $a  each. 

PDSHBALL.  —The  game  of  Pushball  is  played  with  the  largest  ball 
ever  constructed  for  any  game.  The  ball  measures  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
consists  of  an  inflated  rubber  bladder  inserted  in  a  leather  cover.  Cost, 
Saoo  each, 

RUGBY  BALL.  — See  FflotftoU. 

SOCCER  BALL.  — See  FMiijfl. 

SQUASH  BALL.  —  For  the  game  of  Squash,  a  hollow  rubber  ball  is  need 
similar  to  a  tennis  ball,  and  about  the  same  size.  It  measures  8  inches  in 
drcumference,  and  is  covered  with  felt,  black,  red,  or  white;  some  have  an 
overspun  cover  knitted  on  the  ball  in  green  or  while.  Cost,  $6  per  dozen. 
Enameled  rubber  squash  balb  in  black  or  gray  may  be  bad  at  twenty  cents 
each. 

TEBHIS  BALL.  — Tennis  balls  arc  of  rubber,  hollow,  and  are  covered 
with  while  felt.  The  official  specifications  call  for  a  ball  measuring  not  less 
than  at  nor  more  than  sA  inches  in  diameter,  of  weight  not  less  than  iH  nor 
more  than  a  ounces.    Tennis  balb  cost  about  84  per  dozen. 

VOLLEY  BALL.— Volley  balls  are  quite  similar  to  basket  balb.  but  slightly 
smaller  and  lighter.  They  are  suitable  for  games  in  which  the  ball  is  balled 
with  the  open  hand  or  fist  and  where  it  is  to  be  kept  continuously  in  the  air,  such 
as  the  game  of  Volley  Ball.  The  ball  consists  of  a  rubber  bladder  inclosed  in 
a  laced  leather  cover  of  white.  The  ofhcial  specifications  call  for  a  ball  not 
less  than  35  nor  more  than  37  inches  in  circumference,  of  weight  not  less 
than  9  oimces  ncr  more  than  11  ounces.  Volley  balls  cost  from  I3.50  to  (4 
each. 


MARKING  GROUNDS 


Where  boundary  Unes  are  important  in  a  game  and  need  to  be 

^  u  in  many  ball  games,  they  should  be  \)UmV}  tn&^uA..    <^ 


'  3oa 
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I  na3tum  floor  black  point  for  pemmnent  diagrams  is  the  best.    For  out  of  doors 

I  white  linen  tape  may  be  had,  vith  wooden  staples  and  pins  for  fastening  to 

I  the  ground,  costing  from  $3.50  to  $6  per  set  for  a  court  the  size  of  a  tennis  dia- 

»  gram.    A  liquid  mark  may  be  made  of  whitewash,  and  a  dry  mark  by  miiing 

,  two  parts  of  sand  with  one  of  whiting.    Marble  dust  or  slaked  Ume  also  make 
good  dry  marks.    Roller  markera  for  placing  either  wet  or  diy  m&rlu  in  Hnet 

f  ■(  even  width  may  be  had  at  from  $1  to  $5  each. 


^ 


n  to  100  playen. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 

Bean  bags;  oat  sacks. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  equal  parties  which  line 
up  in  ranks.  Near  the  front  end  of  each  rank  is  a  pile  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bean  bags  or  oat  sacks,  which  are  to  be  passed  down  the 
line.  At  a  signal  the  Brst  player  in  each  rank  takes  a  bag  and  passes 
it  down  the  line,  sending  the  others  in  succession  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  last  player  in  the  line  when  he  receives  the  bean  bag 
lays  it  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him;  and  as  each  bean  bag  reaches 
him,  he  piles  it  on  the  first  one,  making  a  stack.  Only  the  first 
bag  must  touch  the  floor.  The  stack  mast  be  able  to  stand  with- 
out assistance,  and  the  player  who  stacks  the  bags  must  have  no 
help  in  his  task.  Should  the  bags  fall  over  at  any  time,  the  player 
who  stacked  them  must  pick  them  up  and  pile  them  over  again. 
The  line  scores  one  which  first  succeeds  in  getting  all  of  its  b^s 
stacked.  The  last  player,  the  one  who  stacked  the  bags,  then 
carries  them  up  to  the  front  of  the  line  and  becomes  the  first  passer 
for  the  next  round  of  the  game. 

The  line  wins  which  first  scores  five  or  ten,  as  may  be  decided 
beforehand.    The  play  should  be  very  rapid. 

BEAN  BAG  AND  BASKET  RELAT 


toto  oo  players. 
Schoolroom. 

Each  player  is  provided  with  a  bean  bag.     A  waste-paper  baake*. 
or  a  box  is  placed  on  the  floor  near  the  UacWaoasA.  \a  ^scscN.  *A.  """^ 
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[  aide.    In  line  horizontally  with  tlie  forward  edge  of  each  iioaX 
'  desk,  a  chalk  line  is  drawn  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  which 

serves  as  a  throwing  line,  from  which  players  throw  their  bean  bags 
,  into  the  baskets. 

The  game  is  a  competition  of  skill  rather  than  of  speed.  At  a 
,  signal  from  the  teacher,  the  first  pupil  in  each  row  stands,  places 
I  his  toe  even  with  the  throwing  line,  and  tosses  his  bean  bag  toward 

the  basket.     If  the  bag  goes  into  the  basket,  it  scores  five.     Should 

it  lodge  on  the  edge  of  the  basket,  it  scores  three.    Should  it  fall 
I  outside,  there  is  no  score. 

As  soon  as  these  first  players  have  thrown  they  return  to  their 
'  seats  and  the  second  row  across  the  room  steps  forward  and  throws. 
L  This  is  continued  until  each  player  has  thrown,  and  the  line  wins 
I'which  has  the  highest  score.  There  should  be  one  score  keeper  for 
'  the  entire  game,  who  should  draw  a  diagram  on  the  hoard  in  which 

to  write  the  score. 

BEAN  BAG  BOARD 

(F&baGaU) 
a  to  30  or  mon  ptayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

This  game  consists  in  throwuig  bean  bags  dirough  hdes  fa  an 
inclined  board.  The  board  should  be  preferably  eighteen  inches 
wide  by  three  feet  long.  Near  the  lower  end  of  it  should  be  cut 
a  square  hole  about  the  size  of  the  bean  bags.  Hi^er  up  in  the 
board  a  second  hole  about  three  inches  laiger  should  be  cut  The 
board  should  be  slanted  by  resting  it  against  a  wall  or  fence,  or 
bracing  one  end  of  it  in  some  other  way,  so  that  it  is  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

The  players  stand  at  a  throwing  line  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  from 
the  board.  Each  player  has  five  bags  —  or  five  may  be  used  for 
the  entire  group  of  players,  the  bags  being  recovered  for  each 
thrower  in  turn.  A  bag  thrown  into  the  larger  hole  counts  five; 
mto  the  smaller  hole  ten.  The  player  wins  who,  first  scores  one 
hundred. 

Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  players,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
more  than  one  board,  so  that  the  [layers  maybe  divided  mto  several 
groups  and  make  the  game  more  rapid. 
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^F  BEAN"  BAG  BOX 

^"  9  0  30  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

A  small  box  measuring  not  less  than  six  inches  square  sboiild  be 
fastened  inside  of  one  about  twice  the  size  and  that  in  a  third, 
leaving  at  least  six  inches  margin  between  the  boxes.  This  is 
set  up  on  a  slight  incline  with  a  stone  or  other  object  under  its 
further  end,  or  tipped  up  against  the  wall.  From  ten  to  twenty  feet 
away  from  this  a  throwing  line  is  drawn.  Each  player  is  provided 
with  five  bean  bags  and  takes  his  place  in  turn  on  the  throwing  line, 
throwing  all  five  bags  at  each  turn.  A  bag  thrown  into  the  smallest 
box  scores  five  points,  one  into  the  middle  box  ten  points,  and  into 
the  outside  box  fifteen  points.  The  player  who  first  scores  one 
hundred  wins. 

This  is  a  very  popular  game,  and  the  paraphernalia  for  it  may  be 
easily  improvised, 

BEAN  BAG  GIRGLE  TOSS 

9  to  30  or  more  players. 
Gymnasium;  playground;  schoolroom. 
Bean  bags ;  balls. 

There  should  be  a  bean  bag  for  each  of  the  players  except  one. 
All  of  the  players  form  a  circle,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
small  space.  At  a  signal  from  a  leader,  each  player  turns  toward 
his  right-hand  neighbor  and  tosses  his  bean  bag  to  him,  turning  at 
once  to  receive  the  bag  which  is  coming  to  him  from  the  left.  The 
game  should  move  rapidly,  but  of  course  this  is  a  matter  of  skill  and 
may  have  to  be  acquired.  With  very  little  children  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  first  play  the  game  with  a  fewer  number  of  bean  bags,  till 
they  grow  accustomed  to  tossing  and  turning  quickly  to  catch. 
Balls  may  be  used  instead  of  bean  bags  if  desired. 

When  the  tossing  has  gone  once  or  twice  around  the  circle  to  the 
right,  the  direction  should  be  changed  to  the  left.  It  is  well  to  have 
one  of  the  bean  bags  of  a  different  color  from  the  others,  so  as  to 
know  when  the  circle  has  been  completed.  Any  player  failing  to 
catch  a  bag  must  pick  it  up  and  toss  it  te^VaiX'j  \jaV'a.^c«i!iK*st. 
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BEAN  BAG  RING  THROW 

to  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  seashore;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Bean  bags;  blocks  of -wood;  stones;  sheUs. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  bean  bags,  or  when  out  of  doois, 
especially  at  the  seashore,  with  small  blocks  of  wood,  stones  or 
shells.  The  players  should  be  divided  into  groups  of  equal  num- 
bers, which  compete  against  each  other,  A  small  ring  should  be 
drawn  on  the  ground  or  floor  measuring  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  one  ring  opposite  each  group  of  players,  who 
should  be  lined  up  in  single  file.  The  leader  of  each  row  should  toe 
a  starting  line  drawn  across  the  ground  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
from  the  row  of  circles.  Each  row  should  be  provided  with  six 
bean  bags  or  otiier  objects  for  throwing,  as  indicated  above. 

At  a  signal,  the  leader  of  each  row  throws  each  of  his  bags  in 
succession  toward  the  circle,  and  scores  one  point  for  each  bag  that 
lands  within  the  circle.  Any  bag  that  touches  the  line  does  not 
coimt.  The  player  then  takes  up  his  bags  and  runs  back  to  the 
rear  of  the  line,  giving  the  bags  as  he  passes  to  the  front  player  of 
his  row,  who  should  have  moved  up  to  the  starting  line.  These 
second  players,  in  turn,  all  begin  throwing  on  a  signal.  The  line 
wins  which  has  the  highest  score  when  all  have  thrown. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  some  one  to  act  as  scorer  for  all  of  the 
lines;  though  it  is  practicable  for  the  first  player  m  each  line  to 
act  as  scorer  for  his  line. 

IV  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  —  When  this  game  is  played  in  the  school- 
room a  circle  should  be  drawn  on  the  floor  near  the  front  blackboard 
opposite  each  aisle;  across  the  end  of  each  aisle,  and  even  with  the 
front  row  of  desks,  should  be  drawn  a  throwing  line.  The  game 
should  start  with  the  six  bean  bags  on  each  front  desk.  At  a  signal 
the  front  pupil  in  each  row  steps  forward  to  the  throwing  line  and 
throws  the  six  bags  in  succession  for  his  circle.  Each  bag  that 
lands  fully  within  the  circle  scores  one  point  for  him.  No  score  is 
made  for  a  bag  that  touches  a  line.  He  then  steps  to  the  black- 
board in  front  of  his  aisle,  and  writes  down  his  score;  then  gathers 
up  the  bags,  places  them  on  the  front  desk,  and  takes  his  seat 
When  he  is  seated  the  player  next  behind  him  steps  forward  to  the 


throwing  line  and  repeats  the  play;  or,  if  desired,  the  next  row  of 
players  across  the  room  may  wait  for  the  teacher's  signal  for  doing 
this,  as  the  game  is  played  for  a  score  and  not  on  time  limits. 

The  row  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  when  each  of  its 
players  has  thrown. 

CATCH  BASKET 

10  to  60  player  J. 

Schoolroom. 

Bean  bags;  gas  baU. 

The  class  stands  in  acircle  around  the  room,  each  half  constituting 
a  team  with  a  leader  at  one  end.  On  a  desk  in  the  center  of  the 
room  is  placed  a  waste-paper  basket.  The  game  consists  in  throw- 
ing a  bean  bag  or  a  ball  (large,  light  gas  ball  preferable)  into  the 
basket,  the  teams  alternating  their  turns.  There  is  no  interference, 
but  an  umpire  stands  in  the  center  who  returns  the  ball  to  the 
next  player  after  each  throw.  The  leaders  throw  first  and  each 
player  in  turn  thereafter.  Each  time  the  ball  lodges  in  the  basket 
it  scores  one  for  the  team  throwing.  A  bean  bag  lodged  on  the  edge 
of  the  basket  scores  as  a  goal.  A  player  may  throw  but  once  at 
each  turn.  The  game  may  be  limited  by  time,  the  team  winning 
which  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes; 
or  it  may  end  when  each  player  has  had  a  turn.  The  former 
method  leads  to  quicker  and  more  expert  play,  which  should  be 
encouraged. 

CRISS-CROSS  GOAL 

JO  to  60  players. 

Schodroom. 

The  class  is  divided  bto  two  teams.  Each  team  b  divided 
into  two  lines,  which  stand  facing  each  other,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

A  waste  basket  is  placed  on  the  teacher's  desk  or  hung  higher  if 
possible  in  the  front  of  the  room.    Each  team  has  one  bean  bag. 

Player  No.  i  holds  the  bean  bag  in  each  team. 

At  a  signal  each  No.  i  tosses  his  bag  to  No.  2,  No.  2  to  No.  3, 
and  so  it  continues  to  pass  in  a  zigzag  tine  till  it  reaches  No.  14. 
No.  14,  on  receiving  the  bag,  tries  to  throw  it  into  the  basket.  If  he 
misses,  be  runs  forward,  picks  up  the  ba%,  nxoa  \i4(^  \b\u&  ^^>a£*^  . 


he  continues  trying  until   he  or  his  opponent 

■hich  event  finishes  the  inning, 

lu  vhich  No.  14  first  receives  the  bag,  scores  three 

the  team  making  the  goal  first  scores  one;  so  one  team 

score  tour,  or  one  three,  and  the  other  one,  point    The  team 

IS  which  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  the  playing  time. 
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Cus»CK06s  Goal 

If  the  distance  from  the  basket  seems  too  long,  No.  14  may  come 
forward  a  given  distance  to  a  chalk  line  and  throw  from  that 

In  order  to  pass  around  the  privilege  of  throning  goal,  the  goal 
thrower  in  one  game  passes  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the 
line  moves  up  one  place,  and  the  next  player  in  order  throws  for  the 
goal  in  the  next  gome.  When  every  one  in  one  line  has  thrown  for 
goal,  the  privilege  passes  to  the  other  line. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  have  lunpires  to  watch  for  fouls,  such 
as  skipping  a  player  in  passing  the  bag. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Dr.  J.  Anna  Nottis  and  received  honorable 
DKDtioD  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch 
of  the  Public  Schoob  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  in  1906.  It  la  here 
published  by  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girb'  Braach,  and  of 
Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  publishers  of  the  handbook  in  whkh  tba 
gMioe  Bat  ^ppeanA. 
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ao  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom, 
Bean  bags. 

The  pupils  sit  on  their  desks  fadng  the  rear  of  the  room  and 
with  the  toes  caught  under  the  seats.  The  rear  player  on  each 
line  holds  a  bean  bag.  At  a  signal,  the  bag  is  passed  over  the  head 
backward  to  the  next  player,  who  in  turn  passes  it,  and  so  on  imtii 
it  reaches  the  player  at  the  front,  who  jumps  down  from  the  desk 
and  hops  on  one  foot  to  the  rear  of  the  room.  As  soon  as  this 
player  has  reached  the  rear  seat,  all  the  players  in  the  line  stand 
and  move  forward  one  desk.  The  rear  player  takes  the  desk  thus 
vacated  and  starts  the  bean  bag  again. 

The  line  wins  whose  bean  bag  first  reaches  the  front  of  the  room 
after  the  pupils  have  all  changed  seats  until  original  places  arc 
resumed. 

The  teacher  should  indicate  which  foot  is  to  be  used  in  bopping, 
that  in  successive  playing  of  the  game,  each  pupil  will  hop 
Alternately  on  the  right  and  left  foot. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Jardine  of  New  York  City,  and 
received  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted 
by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schoob  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City 
in  1906.  It  is  here  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
Girb'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  publishers  of  the 

idbook  in  which  the  game  first  appeared. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY 

JO  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom;  playground. 
Bean  bags. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  bean  bag.  A  circle  about  fifteen 
mches  in  diameter  is  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor  directly  in  front 
of  each  aisle  and  close  up  to  the  front  blackboard.  At  a  signal 
from  the  teacher  the  first  pupil  in  each  row  of  seats  rut\a  forw's.'s^. 
olaces  his  bean  bag  in  the  circle  in  tronl  ot  Waa!\s\ft»«QA.TMsaV'w^ 
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to  Us  seat.  As  soon  as  he  is  in  his  seat,  the  piipH  back  of  him  runs 
forward,  places  his  bean  bag  in  the  circle,  and  returns  to  liis  seat. 
This  is  continued  until  every  pupil 
j^'\.  ^,,„V  O  in  the  row  has  deposited  his  bean 
Sr  ^-■^  n  bag,  the  signal  for  each  player  to 
start  being  the  seating  of  the  player 
in  front.  The  row  which  gets  all 
of  its  bags  first  into  the  circle  wins, 
and  scores  one. 

The  play  is  then  reversed.  The 
last  player  in  each  row  runs  for- 
ward, picks  up  a  bean  bag,  and 
returns  to  his  seat,  As  he  sits,  he 
touches  the  player  in  front  on  the 
shoulder,  who  then  starts  forward, 
but  must  wait  for  this  signal.  The 
row  which  first  gets  back  to  its  seats, 
each  player  with  a  bean  bag,  wins  and  scores  one. 

As  in  all  schoolroom  games  in  which  the  players  run  through  the 
lusles,  those  who  are  seated  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  their  feet 
under  thrir  desks,  and  never  to  start  before  the  proper  ^gnal  ia 
ipven  Sox  their  tunu 
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HAND  OVER  HEAD  BEAN  BAG 

20  to  (So  fitayo'So 

Schoolroom. 

This  is  a  rday  pas^ng  race,  the  different  rows  of  pu}^  ccanpeting 
with  each  other  in  passing  bean  bags  backward  over  the  head. 

The  players  should  all  be  seated,  there  being  the  same  number 
in  each  row  of  seats.  On  each  front  desk  a  bean  bag  should  be 
Idd.  At  a  signal  the  first  player  in  each  row  lifts  the  bean  bag 
over  bis  head  and  drops  it  (it  should  not  be  thrown)  toward  the 
desk  behind  him,  immediately  clasping  his  hands  on  his  own  desk. 
The  next  player  catches  or  picks  up  the  bean  bag  hx>m  his  desk 
and  passes  it  backward  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  thus  passed 
quickly  to  the  rear  of  the  line.  When  the  last  pupil  receives  it, 
/to  runs  {orwaid  at  once  to  the  fronl  ol  thfi  Une.    As  soon  as  ha 


Bean  Bags 

"reaches  the  front  desk,  the  entire  row  of  players  move  backward 
one  seat,  and  the  player  who  ran  forward  takes  the  front  seat,  im- 
mediately passmg  the  bag  backward  to  the  player  next  behind  him. 
The  play  thus  continues  until  the  original  occupant  of  the  front 
seat  has  again  returned  to  it.  Immediately  that  he  is  seated,  he 
should  hold  the  bean  bag  up  with  outstretched  arm,  as  a  signal 
that  his  row  has  finished.  The  row  wins  whose  leader  first  does 
this. 


JUMP  THE  BEAN  BAG 


\0  lo  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 

The  class  is  divided  into  two  equal  divisions  or  teams.  The 
teams  stand  in  opposite  outside  aisles  and  face  the  center  of  the 
room.  The  game  consists  in  a  contest  between  the  two  divisions 
as  to  which  shall  finish  first  in  the  following  relay,  here  described 
for  one  team. 

The  leader  at  the  head  or  front  of  the  line,  having  the  bean  bag 
in  his  hand,  runs  down  the  first  aisle  toward  the  rear,  places  the 
bean  bag  on  the  center  seat  of  the  row  to  his  left  (second  row  from 
standing  line),  vaults  over  the  seat,  and  runs  up  the  next  aisle  to 
the  front  of  the  room  and  so  to  the  head  of  his  division.  He  tags 
the  player  standing  at  the  head  of  the  Une  and  passes  behind  the 
line  to  the  rear,  taking  his  place  at  the  foot. 

The  player  who  has  been  tagged  at  the  head  of  the  line  imme- 
diately nms  down  the  first  aisle,  takes  the  bean  bag  from  the  seat, 
vaults  over  the  seat,  and  passes  down  the  next  aisle  to  the  rear  of 
the  room,  and  so  to  the  foot  of  his  line.  He  hands  ihe  bean  bag 
to  the  player  next  to  him,  who  passes  it  to  his  neighbor,  and  so  it 
is  passed  up  to  the  head  of  the  line. 

The  player  at  the  head  of  the  line,  immediately  upon  receiving 
the  bean  bag,  runs  down  the  first  aisle,  places  it  on  the  seat,  vaults 
over  the  seat  to  the  next  aisle,  and  so  to  the  head  of  his  line,  where 
he  tags  the  player  who  has  moved  up  to  his  place. 

The  game  thus  consists  in  an  alternate  placing  and  taking  ot 
the  bag  from  the  seat.  The  player  who  places  the  bag  returns 
to  the  bead  of  the  line  to  tag  the  player  stamUo^t^^iie.)  %xi&'^DSin. 
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ses  behind  the  lise  to  the  foot|jijthe  player  taking  the  bean  bag 
returns  to  the  rear  of  his  line  and  passes  the  bean  bag  up  the  line. 
The  division  whose  origiQal  leader  first  gets  back  to  his  starting 
place  wins  the  game. 

This  game  was  originaied  by  Miss  Alice  R,  Young  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y^  and 

received  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted 

'   by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  Yoric  City 

1906.     Il  b  here  pubUshed  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of 

c  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &.  Brodieis,  publishers  of  the 

'  lundbook  in  which  the  game  first  appeared. 


PASSING  RELAYS 

There  are  several  forms  of  tliis  game,  some  of  which  arc  suited  only  to 
young  children;  otheismay  be  full  of  sport  and  interest  for  adults.  The  games 
may  be  adapled  to  comparatively  small  numbers  or  very  large  numbers.  Several 
passing  races  will  be  found  among  the  ball  games.     For  bean  bags,  aee: — 

Bag  Pile. 

PudngRaoi^ 

Pub  and  Toas  Relay  (dngle  Rne). 

Fui  and  Toss  Relay  (double  Hnt^ 


PASSING  RAGE 

10  to  100  ptayers^ 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Bean  bags;  dumb-bells. 

The  [dayers  stand  in  ranks,  and  bags  are  passed  from  <me  to 

another  player  down  each  line,  starting  on  a  signal  for  the  first 

bag.    Each  rank  should  have  about  ten  bags.    The  line  wins 

which  finishes  first;  that  is,  passes  all  of  its  bags  to  the  end  of  the 

'  line. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  having  each  player  pass  the  bags 
from  one  hand  to  the  other  before  handing  it  to  his  neighbor,  or 
by  raising  the  bags  overhead,  or  touching  them  to  the  floor,  first 
with  one  band,  then  with  the  other,  before  pas^ng. 

This  makes  an  especially  interesting  game  when  dumb-bdls  an 
used  instead  of  bean  bags,  as  tul^  are  harder  to  pass. 


\ 
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PASS  AND  TOSS  RELAY  (SINGLE  LINE) 

ijtf  to  60  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground;  xkoclroom. 

Bean  bags;  oat  sacks. 

The  players  stand  in  two  or  more  even  ranks,  fadng  ^devrayST' 
The  players  at  either  end  step  one  long  pace  forward  of  the  ranks, 
to  the  points  marked  i  and  10  respectively,  as  they  are  to  catch 
the  bag  tossed  from  some  other  player.  Player  Number  One  has 
a  bag  and  at  the  signal  for  starting  runs  toward  the  rear,  and  as 
he  runs  tosses  the  bag  to  Number  Ten.  The  line  immediately 
moves  forward  one  place,  Number  Two  stepping  into  the  place 
vacated  by  Number  One.    As  soon  as  Number  Ten  has  caught  the 


r 


Toss  lULAV  iSiag\e  Line} 

tiag,  he  takes  his  place  in  line  with  the  rank  and  passes  the  bag  to  his 
next  neighbor,  Number  Nine.  The  bag  is  then  passed  rapidly  up  the 
line  until  it  is  received  by  Number  Three,  who  tosses  it  to  Number 
Two.  Number  Two,  in  his  turn,  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  bag, 
dashes  for  the  rear,  tossing  the  bag  as  he  goes  to  the  player  standing 
at  10,  who  in  this  instance  will  be  Number  One.  The  line  again 
moves  up.  Number  Three  now  stepping  out  to  the  place  marked  1. 
This  play  is  continued  until  Number  One  is  back  in  his  original 
position.  The  rank  which  first  gets  the  bag  around  to  Number 
One  after  he  returns  to  his  original  position  wins  the  game.  Num- 
ber One  should  hold  the  bag  up  at  arm's  length  as  soon  as  he  gets  it 
as  a  signal  that  his  rank  has  completed  its  play.  As  this  feature 
adds  much  to  the  f;:cility  with  which  an  umpire  may  judge  of  the 
winning  rank,  it  may  well  be  a  required  part  of  the  play,  the  rank 
winning  whose  Number  One  is  first  to  raise  aloft  his  bag. 

It  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  game  to  have  a  general  umpire  and  score- 
keeper  who  shall  dcdde  which  is  the  winning  line,  and  poit  the  score  tnhffiK  Aba 
pltyen  may  see  it 
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PASS  AND  TOSS  RELAY  (DOUBLE  LINB) 

i6  to  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schootroonL 

Bean  bags;  oat  sacks. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  groups  which  compete 
against  each  other.     Each  group  is  divided  into  two  lines  or  ranks 
which    stand    facing   each  other.      There 
should  be  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  space 
between  the  two  ranks. 

The  game  consists  of  passing  a  bean 
}ag  up  one  of  these  lines  to  the  end,  when 
the  last  player  runs  across  to  the  opposite 
hne,  tossing  the  bag  as  he  goes  to  the  end 
a  in  that  line,  who  catches  it  and  passes 
it  down  the  line.  The  same  play  is  per- 
formed at  the  other  end,  the  last  player 
running  across  to  the  opposite  line,  tossing 
the  bag  as  he  goes  to  the  last  player  there. 
The  lines  move  up  or  down  one  place  each 
time  a  player  runs  across  to  the  opposite 
rank.  The  game  in  detail  will  be  as 
follows :  — 

Number  One  has  a  bag,  and  at  a  signal 
passes  it  down  the  line  to  Number  Eight, 
who  runs  across  toward  Number  Nine, 
tossing  the  bag  to  Number  Nine  as  he 
does  so.  It  must  be  tossed  before  he 
has  gone  halfway  across  the  space  between.  Number  Nine 
immediately  passes  the  bag  to  Number  Ten,  and  so  on  up 
the  line  to  the  last  player.  Number  Sixteen.  The  moment 
that  he  receives  the  bag,  he  runs  across  toward  Number 
One  in  the  opposite  rank,  making  a  running  toss  as  he 
does  so.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  line  from  Nine  to 
Fifteen  moves  up  one  place  to  make  room  for  Number 
Eight,  who  should  take  his  place  at  the  foot  of  the  line  next  to 
Number  Nine.    As  soon  as  Number  One  receives  the  bag,  be 
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s  It  down  the  line  to  his  neighbor,  Number  Two,  and  so  on 
till  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  which  at  the  same  time  should 
be  moving  down  one  place  to  make  room  for  Number  Sixteen, 
who  should  take  bis  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  next  beyond 
Number  One. 

This  play  is  repeated  until  Number  One  reaches  his  original 
position  again,  and  the  bag  is  passed  to  him  there.  Immediately 
on  receiving  it,  he  should  lift  it  high,  as  a  signal  that  the  play  is 
completed  in  his  group.  The  group  wins  whose  first  player  is  first 
ti>do  this. 

The  game  may  be  made  a  little  more  definite  by  Number  One 
having  some  distinguishing  mark,  as  a  handkerchief,  tied  on  his 
arm. 

When  players  have  some  proficiency  in  the  game,  as  prescribed, 
they  may  play  with  two  bags  instead  of  one,  keeping  both  in  play 
at  once.  In  this  form  of  the  game  the  diagonal  opposites  start 
each  a  bag  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  Number  One  and  Number 
Nine.  The  game  becomes  thus  just  twice  as  rapid.  The  team  wins 
whose  Numbers  One  and  Nine  first  succeed  in  both  returning  to 
their  original  positions,  where  they  should  bold  the  bags  aloft. 

A  score  should  be  kept,  each  team  scoring  two  points  for  winning 
a  game  and  one  point  for  every  time  that  its  opponents'  bags  touch 
the  fioor,  either  through  poor  throwing  or  bad  catching. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Chesley's  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gymnastic  Games 
for  several  points  of  descripdon  or  of  play  for  this  game.  Mr.  Chcaley  has 
found  it  a  very  interesting  gymnasium  game,  with  poBsitulilies  for  much  sport 
aadskllL 

TARGET  TOSS 

io  k>  60  ptayers. 

Playground;  seashore;  gymnasium;  sekaolroom. 

Bean  bags;  stoties;  shells. 

Three  concentric  circles  should  be  drawn  on  the  ground  or  floOTi 
after  the  idea  of  a  target.  Then:  size  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
skill  of  the  players,  but  for  the  youngest  players  the  inner  circle 
should  be  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  and  the  outer  circle 
ux  feet  in  diameter.  For  those  more  skilled,  smaller  circles  may  be 
used.    From  ten  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ouXct  nm,  cS. ' 
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drcle  a  straight  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground,  to  serve  as  a  throwing 
line.  Where  there  is  a  small  number  of  players,  all  may  use  one 
target.  Where  there  b  a  large  number,  several  targets  should  be 
drawn  and  the  players  divided  into  as  many  groups.  Each  group 
has  three  bean  bags,  or  if  out  of  doors,  small  blocks  of  wood,  stones, 
or  shells  may  be  used.  Each  player  throws  in  turn,  throwing  each 
of  the  three  bags  or  other  objects  at  each  turn.  The  thrower 
stands  with  his  toe  on  the  throwing  line  and  tosses  a  bag  toward 
the  target.  If  the  bag  stops  within  the  center  circle,  it  scores  fifteen 
points;  if  between  the  center  circle  and  the  next  larger  one,  it  scores 
ten  points;  and  if  between  the  middle  circle  and  the  largest  or 
outer  one,  it  scores  five  points.  For  very  little  children  a  bag  that 
lands  on  a  line  may  score  for  the  larger  circle  which  it  touches. 
For  more  expert  players,  a  bag  landing  on  a  line  does  not  score  at 
all.  The  player  wins  who  has  the  highest  score  in  five  rounds  o£ 
the  game. 

^  TEACHER  AND  CLASS 

S  to  60  fiayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  class  room. 

Bean  bags;  balls. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  either  bean  bags  or  balls,  and  b 
one  of  the  simplest  and  earliest  tossing  games,  being  generally 
used  when  pupils  are  first  acquiring  skill  in  handling  a  ball.  With 
very  rapid  play  and  greater  distance  between  the  "teacher"  and 
the  "class,"  it  may  become  very  interesting,  however,  for  older 
players. 

One  player  is  chosen  for  the  "teacher."  The  others  stand  in 
a  Une  side  by  side,  facing  her,  at  an  mtcrval  of  from  five  to  twenty 
feet.  Where  there  are  many  players,  there  should  be  several  groups 
of  this  kind,  with  a  distinct  interval  between  groups  to  avoid  mis- 
takes or  confusion.  It  is  desirable  to  have  from  six  to  ten  players 
for  each  "teacher." 

The  teacher  starts  the  game  by  tossing  the  ball  to  each  pupil  in 
turn,  and  it  is  immediately  tossed  back  to  her.  Each  pupil  mining 
goes  to  the  foot  of  the  line.  If  the  teacher  misses,  the  player  at 
the  bead  of  the  line  takes  her  place,  the  teacher  going  to  the  foot. 
T^e  action  should  be  as  rapid  as  possible. 
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VAULTING  RELAT 

fxo  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 
Bean  Bags. 

The  players  stand  in  line  in  the  aisles  between  the  desks,  all 
facing  to  the  right  or  left  (facing  open  windows  preferred).  The 
first  player  at  the  front  of  each  line  will  hold  a  bean  bag  in  his 

I  right  hand,  if  facing  left,  or  in  his  left  hand,  if  facing  right.  At 
the  command  "Start!"  the  bean  bag  must  be  passed  toward  the 
rear  to  each  player,  in  turn,  until  the  player  at  the  end  of  the  line 
r 


Vaulting  Rei^v 


RCeives  it.  Each  player,  after  passing  the  bean  bag,  must  place 
one  hand  on  his  desk  and  the  other  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  jump 
over  his  chair,  turn,  jump  back  again,  and  take  his  position  in  the 
aisle  by  the  next  seal,  moving  back  one  seat  toward  the  rear  of  the 
line  each  time  the  bean  bag  has  been  passed,  and  so  on  until  he 
returns  to  his  place  in  line.  The  player  receiving  the  bean  bag  at 
the  end  of  the  line  must  run  lo  the  head  of  the  line,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  and  pass  the  bag  to  the  next  player.  This  continues  imti! 
each  player  returns  to  his  place  in  line.  The  line  wins  whose 
original  leader  first  gets  back  to  his  own  place. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Mr.  James  J.  Jardine,  of  New  York  City, 
and  received  honorable  menlion  in  a  conipelition  for  schoolroom  games  con- 
ducted by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  .\thletic  League  of  New  York 
City  in  1906.  It  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and 
of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brotbeis,  publishen  tA 
the  handbook  in  which  the  game  first  appcucd. 
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tIES  SUITABLE   FOR  BEAN  BAGS 


Line  Ball 

Over  and  Under  Rel^ 

OveiUke 

Pig  in  ■  Hole 

R^  Call  fiaJI 

Rol^Poler 

Round  Ball 

Russian  Hole  Ball 

Schoolroom  Dodge  Ball 

Spud 

Stride  Ball 

Toss  Ball 

Tree  Ball 

Zigzag  Gaines 
Grcle  ^'^ag 
Line  Zigzag  I,  H,  HI 
Zigzag  Orcrfaead  Tom 


I        ?ag 

Jitar  Catch  Bal 
;Ball 
Bowls 

Ceuter  Club  Bowfa 
Circle  Club  Bowls 
Liue  Club  Bowls  {Single) 
Line  Club  Bowls  (Double) 

Corner  Spry 

Dead  Ball 

Dodge  Ball 

Home  Rua 
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I  Ball  Gama 

the  run  to  a  goal  Ene ;  (a)  admitting  of  variatiotu,  as  in  the  paslSg" 
of  several  articks;   (3)  being  comparatively  informal  without  the 
scoring  of  fouls  and  other  strict  obsenance  of  rules  that  class 
Pass  Bali  with  athletic  events. 

The  players  Kne  up  in  two  or  more  single  files,  which  compete 
with  each  other,  and  must  therefore  contain  an  equal  number  of 
players.    The  captain  or  leader  of  each  file  toes  a  line  drawn 
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across  the  ground  and  holds  a  basket  ball  (a  bean  bag  or  other 
object  may  be  used).  At  a  given  signal  he  passes  the  ball  back- 
wud  over  his  head  to  the  player  next  behind,  who  in  turn  passes 
it  backward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the 
last  player  in  the  line.  He  at  once  runs  forward,  carrying  the  ball 
to  the  hvnt  of  the  line,  which  moves  backward  one  place  to  make 
room  for  him.  He  toes  the  line  and  passes  the  ball  backward 
over  his  bead.  The  play  continues  until  the  captain  reaches 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  runs  forward  with  the  ball  to  his  original 
place  at  the  head  of  the  file.  As  he  takes  his  place  there,  he  holds 
the  ball  aloft  as  a  signal  that  he  has  finished.  The  file  wins  whose 
captiun  is  the  first  to  return  to  his  place. 

The  game  may  be  made  very  enlivening  by  passing  several  articles 
in  rapid  succession,  each  of  a  different  and  contrasting  character, 
such  as  a  basket  ball,  tennis  ball,  Indian  club,  heavy  medicine  ball, 
bean  bag,  light  dumb-bell,  three-  or  five-pound  iron  dumb-bell,  etc. 
Jb  this  form  of  the  game  the  last  p\&-;j«  mxisA.  u:jcMm\i\ste  all  of  tha 
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to  to  yy  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  is  played  with  a  hand  ball  or  basket  ball  and  b  a 
gymnasium  adaptation  of  the  wail  ball  game  known  as  "Burley 
Whush"  or  "Ball  Stand." 

A  square  is  drawn  on  the  ground  or  floor.  All  of  the  players 
gather  within  this,  including  one  who  holds  the  ball.  The 
ball  man  throws  the  ball  in  the  air,  ^vhereupon  all  of  the  other 
players  run  in  any  direction  as  far  as  they  can.  The  thrower 
remains  on  his  place,  catches  the  ball,  and  as  he  does  so  cries 
"Hold !"  Upon  hearing  this,  all  of  the  others  must  instantly  stop 
running-  The  thrower  then  aims  his  ball  at  one  of  these  other 
players,  and  if  he  succeeds  in  hitting  him,  the  player  hit  must 
change  places  with  the  thrower.  Should  he  miss,  all  of  the  players 
return  to  the  square  and  the  same  thrower  takes  another  trial. 
Should  he  miss  hitting  a  player  a  second  time,  he  must  be  "court 
martialed,"  i.e.  stand  twenty  feet  from  the  square  with  his  back 
turned  to  the  players  congregated  there,  who  pelt  him  with  their 
.  ballS]  each  one  having  one  throw. 


■  ARCH  BALL 

10  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Basket  bail;  bean  bag;  oat  sack;  any  substitute. 

This  game  is  very  similar  to  Pass  Ball,  but  is  here  described 
tmder  another  name,  as  it  dtSers  from  Pass  Ba)ii\&  (^'C)  xi»i.Vur'A% 
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the  basket,  standing  on  a  line  marked  from  five  to  ten  feet  from  the 
goal.  He  is  allowed  but  one  throw,  when  he  quickly  takes  his 
place  at  the  front  of  his  line  (which  moves  backward  one  place  to 
make  room  for  him),  and  at  once  passes  the  ball  backward  overhead. 
The  last  player,  in  turn,  runs  forward,  throws  for  goal,  etc.  This 
is  repeated  until  each  player  in  a  line  has  thrown  for  the  goal 
Each  goal  made  scores  two  points  for  the  team.  The  team  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score  when  all  of  the  players  have  thrown. 
This  may  also  be  played  on  time.  Then  each  player  throws 
until  he  succeeds  In  getting  the  ball  into  the  basket.  The  team  wins 
whose  last  man  finishes  first. 

BALL  CHASE 

4  to  20  players. 
Playground;  gymnasiuM, 
Hand  ball  or  subsiUule. 

A  row  of  caps  is  set  ag^nst  a  waH  or  foice,  or  a  series  of  holes 
dug  in  the  groimd.  At  a  point  ten  or  twenty  feet  from  these  all  of 
the  pla3rers  stand,  and  one  selected  as  thrower  throws  a  ball  into 
one  of  the  caps  or  boles.  Any  substitute  may  be  used  for  a  ball, 
such  as  a  small  block  of  wood  or  a  stone.  Should  he  miss,  he 
repeats  the  throw  until  he  succeeds.  As  soon  as  a  ball  lands  in 
a  cap,  the  owno-  of  the  cap  runs  away,  and  all  of  the  others  chase 
him  until  caught. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  game  may  best  be  played  where  there 
is  opportunity  for  considerable  dodgii^  around  and  behind  ob- 
stacles. The  player  being  chased  is  exempt  if  be  can  get  back  to 
his  own  cap  beforo  being  caught  by  the  others.  If  caught,  how- 
ever, he  b«»mes  thrower  for  the  next  round;  otherwise  the  fiist 
thrower  continues  in  that  portion. 

In  a  gynmasium  a  series  of  circles  may  be  drawn  on  the  floor 
in  place  of  the  holes  or  caps,  and  a  bean  bag  tossed  into  them. 

BALL  DRILL 

CSee  Baitd  BaU  Dria  wAWaa  BaU  DrO.) 
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BALLOON  BALL 


^^Hb  to  60  players. 
Schoolroom. 
Inflated  haUoon. 

There  are  two  goals,  each  consbting  of  a  string  stretched  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room  from  front  to  rear,  at  a  height  of  six 
feet.  There  may  be  any  number  of  players,  who  are  divided 
int*  two  teams. 

rhe  teams  are  seated  in  alternate  rows.  The  A's  represent  the 
players  on  one  team,  the  B's  the  players  on  the  opposing  team. 
The  balloon  is  thrown  in  the  air  in  the  center  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  players  of  both  teams  strite  it  with  open  hand. 

Object.  —  The  players  of  team  A  try  to  bat  the  balloon  over 
goal  A ;  the  players  of  team  B  try  to  send  it  over  goal  B. 

Fouls.  —  Fouls  are  called  for  the  following;  — 


I 


Standing  more  than  half  erect 
Leaving  seat  entirely. 
Raising  desk  (if  movable). 
Striking  ball  with  clinched  hand. 


Score.  —  Each  goal  made  counts  two  points.  One  point  is  also 
awarded  to  the  opposing  team  for  each  foul. 

This  game  may  be  varied  by  having  a  goal  keeper  for  each  team 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  prevent  the  balloon  from  crossing  his  or  her 
goal  line.  This  goal  keeper  should  stand,  and  should  have  a  fre« 
use  of  the  aisle  in  front  of  the  goal. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Silverman  of  New  York  Qty, 
and  submitted  in  a  competidon  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the  Girb' 
Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  \a  1906. 
Tbi«  gftme  was  one  that  received  honorable  mention,  and  is  here  published  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Musn. 
A  G.  Spalding  &  Biotben,  who  published  the  handbook  id  which  tbe  guoe 
&nta{]peand. 
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BALLOON  GOAL 

to  Iff  100  players- 
Schoolroom;  parlor;  gymtusium 
Inflated  balloon. 

The  game  is  played  with  two  toy  balloons,  preferably  twdve 
inches  in  diameter,  one  red  and  one  blue,  which  are  struck  with  the 
open  hand  only.  When  the  gas  of  the  balloon  is  exhausted,  the 
rubber  bag  may  be  re- 
filled with  the  breath, 
when  it  will  be  found 
still  to  float  sufliciently 
in  the  air  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  game. 

The  class  is  divided 
into  two  teams,  pref- 
erably designated  by 
colors  corresponding 
to  the  balls,  worn  on 
the  arm  or  otherwise. 
The  teams  are  as- 
^gned  by  rows  across 
the  room  from  side  to 
side,  the  first  row  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the 
red  team,  the  seomd  to 
the  blue,  the  third  to  the  red,  etc.  Four  goals  are  formed  by  stretch- 
ing a  tape  diagonally  across  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  room  about 
five  feet  from  the  floor,  the  goab  in  the  diagonally  opposite  comers 
having  the  same  colors,  two  of  red  and  two  of  blue.  The  game 
consists  in  hitting  the  balloon  with  the  open  hand  so  that  it  will  float 
down  behind  a  goal  tape,  the  red  balloon  scoring  when  it  enters  the 
red  goals,  and  the  blue  balloon  when  it  enters  the  blue  goals.  There 
are  no  goal  guards,  but  it  is  the  object  of  all  players  belonging  to 
the  red  team  to  get  the  red  balloon  into  the  red  goals,  and  of  the 
blue  team  to  keep  it  out  Similarly,  the  object  of  the  blue  team 
is  to  get  the  blue  balloon  into  the  blue  goals  and  of  the  red  team 
to  keep  it  out 
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The  game  starts  by  the  teacher  putting  the  balloons  In  play 
by  tossing  them  up  in  the  center  of  the  room,  when  each  side  im- 
mediately begins  to  play  for  them.  It  has  been  found  that  with 
two  balloons  and  four  goals,  and  the  interference  offered  by  fixed 
seats  and  desks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  the  players  to  any  given 
area.    This,  however,  may  be  done  should  play  become  rough, 

A  score  keeper  scores  one  for  each  team  making  a  goal  with  its 
balloon,  but  the  game  continues  without  interruption,  the  balloon 
being  at  once  put  in  play  again  by  the  teacher, 

A  fifteen-minute  game  should  bedivided  into  at  least  three  periods, 
the  teacher  signaling  for  a  rest  at  the  end  of  each  five  minutes. 

This  game  is  admirable  for  the  parlor,  and  may  also  be  played  in 
the  gymnasium  or  playground. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Mr.  Max  Liebgold  of  New  York  City,  and  re- 
ceived the  prize  offered  by  Mrs.  Henry  Sieget  in  the  competition  for  sdioolroom 
games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  ihe  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
of  New  Yorit  City  in  1906.  The  game  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  ft  firotb- 
ei*t  irbo  publish  the  handbook  in  which  the  game  fiist  appealed. 

BALL  PUSS 

3  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Phyground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Gas  hall;  basket  ball;  hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  is  a  form  of  ball  tag.  In  it  each  player  chooses  a  home  or 
comer,  as  in  Puss  in  the  Comer,  or  Hocne  Tag.  When  played  out 
of  doors,  trees  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  in  a  gymnasium, 
piUars  or  different  pieces  of  apparatus;  in  the  schoolroom,  the 
comers  of  the  room,  the  front  and  rear  comer  desks,  the  teacher's 
desk,  the  radialor,  or  any  other  objective  points.  The  players  who 
are  so  stationed  beckon  to  each  other  to  exchange  places,  and  as  they 
run  from  one  place  to  another  the  one  who  is  It  tries  to  hit  them 
with  the  ball.    Any  one  so  hit  changes  places  with  the  one  who  is  It. 

As  in  all  ball-tag  games,  either  a  ball  or  bean  bag  may  be  used, 
If  played  in  tk«  schoolroom,  a  light  gas  ball  should  be  used ;  else- 
where, anythiaf  from  a  tight-weight  hand  ball  to  a  basket  ball  would 
be  suitable.    Hard  balls  should  be  avoided. 
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Where  there  are  many  playing,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  01 
'  three  who  take  the  part  of  thrower  or  Puss  (It),  in  which  case  thera 
will  be  two  or  three  balls  or  bean  bags  in  play  at  the  same  time, 
'and  the  game  is  made  more  rapid. 


BALL  STAND 

(Burlery  Whiuh) 
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g  to  20  flayers. 
[  Out  of  doors;  gymnasium. 
Hand  bail;  tennis  bail. 

This  game  is  started  by  tossing  &  ball  against  a  wall  or  on  the 
'  loof  of  a  house  from  which  it  may  roll  back.  The  players  all 
stand  in  a  group  or  row,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  from  the  walL 
One  of  the  number  is  chosen  as  thrower  and  tosses  the  ball  as 
indicated,  at  the  same  moment  calling  the  name  of  one  of  the  otlier 
players.  This  player  must  dash  forward  and  catch  the  ball  before 
it  strikes  the  ground,  while  at  the  same  moment  all  of  the  other 
players  run  as  far  away  as  possible.  Should  the  one  called  succeed 
in  catching  the  ball,  the  players  come  back  and  the  thrower  throws 
again,  calling  the  name  of  some  other  player.  Should  the  one  whose 
name  is  called  fail,  however,  to  catch  the  ball,  he  calls  out  "Standi" 
upon  which  the  others  must  stop  in  their  flight  The  ball  man 
then  picks  up  the  ball,  and  from  where  he  stands  throws  it  in  hia 
turn  at  one  of  the  players.  Any  player  so  hit  calls  out  "Hitl" 
and  becomes  at  once  the  ball  man.  The  other  players  immedi- 
ately run  again  without  returning  to  the  wall,  but  stop  as  soon  as 
the  one  hit  calls  "Standi"  which  he  must  do  upon  picking  up 
the  ball 

This  is  continued  until  the  ball  fails  to  hit  one  of  the  players, 
when  all  return  to  the  original  startmg  place,  where  the  last  thrower 
of  the  ball  throws  it  against  the  wall  and  the  game  begins  again. 

The  players  in  their  Sight,  the  object  of  which  of  course  is  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  being  hit  by  the  ball,  may  run  behind  any 
obstacle,  such  as  a  bush  or  aroimd  the  comer  of  a  house,  but  in  any 
such  case  must  extend  a  hand  so  it  shall  be  visible  bey(md  this 
obstacle,  that  the  ball  man  may  still  have  an  opportuni^  to  hit  ttian. 


BALL  TAG 
I J  to  60  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Gas  bail;  bean  bag;  basket  ball;  hand  ball. 

There  arc  several  forms  of  ball  tag,  each  quite  distinctive,  and  all  interesting 
and  making  good  games.  A  soft  ball  or  bean  bag  should  be  used  in  all  of  these 
games,  or  with  older  players  a  basket  ball  or  other  laige,  comparatively  light- 
weight ball. 

The  players  scatter  promiscuously.  One  player,  who  is  It, 
tries  to  hit  one  of  the  other  players  with  a  ball  or  bean  bag.  Any 
player  thus  hit  becomes  it  and  must  try  to  tag  others  in  the  same 
way.  When  a  player  fails  to  hit  one  for  whom  he  aims,  the  thrower 
must  pick  up  his  own  ball  or  bag,  except  in  the  schoolroom,  where 
the  seats  and  desks  interfere  with  this.  There  any  adjacent  player 
may  pick  up  the  ball  and  throw  it  back  to  the  one  who  is  It,  Players 
may  dodge  in  any  way,  as  by  stooping,  jumping,  or  the  usual  ade- 
ways  movements. 

Where  there  are  many  playing,  it  is  advisable  to  have  two  or 
three  who  take  the  part  of  thrower  or  It,  in  which  case  there  will 
be  two  or  three  balls  or  bean  bags  in  play  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
game  is  much  more  rapid. 

If  played  in  the  schoolroom,  a  light  gas  ball  or  bean  bag  should  be 
Elsewhere,  anything  from  a  light-weight  hand  ball  to  a 
:et  ball  would  be  suitable.    Hard  balls  should  be  avoided. 


BASKET  BALL  DISTANCE  THROW 

to  JO  or  mare  players. 

Playground;  gymnasiutn. 

Basket  ball. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  simple  athletic  event,  as  well  as  a  { 
It  is  especially  useful  for  players  drilling  on  the  handling  of  the  basket  ball  oi 
shotput,  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  shotput  for  girb. 

A  full  circle  six  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  on  the  ground.  A 
heavy  line  is  drawn  across  its  center,  which  serves  as  a  throwing 
line.    The  player  stands  in  the  circle  and  ihiow^  xVi«  \i«^ux\»k^ 
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from  this  throwing  line  toward  other  lines  drawn  in  the  throwing 
space  as  specified  below,  the  ball  scoring  according  to  its  landing 
in  relation  to  these  other  lines. 

The  lines  drawn  across  the  throwing 
space  must  be  parallel  with  the  throwing 
line  in  the  circle.  For  players  below  the 
seventh  year  of  the  elementary  school 
course  (below  twelve  years  of  age)  these 
three  lines  should  be  respectively  twelve, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-seven  feet  from  the 
forward  edge  of  the  circle.  For  players 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of  the 
school  course  (that  is,  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age)  these  three  lines  should 
be  respectively  fifteen,  twenty-one,  and 
thirty-one  feet  from  the  forward  edge  of 
the  circle.  These  measurements  are  for 
girls.  For  boys  the  longer  distance  given 
between  lines  will  be  found  generally  advisable,  and  thqr  majr 
even  be  increased. 

The  layers  are  divided  into  competing  teams,  the  players  of 
each  team  throwing  in  rapid  succession.  Each  player  has  but 
aae  turn,  imless  the  ball  should  strike  some  obstacle  before  touch- 
ing the  ground,  when  another  trial  is  allowed.  A  thrower  must 
at  the  start  stand  in  the  circle  and  toe  the  throwing  line,  drawn 
across  the  center  of  the  circle;  in  completing  the  throw  he  must 
not  fall  or  step  forward  over  the  outer  line  of  the  circle  in  front 
of  him.  If  at  any  part  of  the  throw,  from  its  start  to  finish,  the 
thrower  be  out  of  the  circle,  it  is  con^dered  a  foul  and  does  not 
score,  the  number  of  pla}rers  in  the  team  being  counted  as  one  less 
when  the  total  or  average  is  figured.  The  best  fonn  for  throwing 
is  that  described  for  Battle  Ball. 

For  each  throw  to  the  first  line  (the  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  Une) 
or  any  point  between  it  and  the  next  line,  a  team  scores  one  point. 
For  each  throw  to  the  second  line  (the  eighteen  or  twenty-one  foot 
line),  or  between  it  and  the  next  line,  a  team  scores  three  points. 
For  each  throw  to  or  beyond  the  third  line  (the  twenty-seven  or 
thirty-<me  foot  line)  a  team  scores  five  points.    The  team  avera^ng 
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at  adding  the  largest  score  wins  first  place  in  the  event.  If  the 
number  of  players  be  not  even,  the  score  is  decided  by  an  average 
instead  of  by  adding.  Where  several  groups  or  teams  are  compet- 
ing, if  there  be  a  judge  for  each  team  and  floor  space  for  morp 
than  one  diagram,  two  or  more  teams  should  throw  at  once. 


^BAT^LB  BALL 
to  12  players. 

Playground;  g^-mnasiumm 

Basket  baU;  Indian  duds. 

Tids  b  one  of  the  best  and  most  inCertsdng  of  the  rimpler  tcsm  gsmta. 
Briefly  stated,  it  consists  in  trying  to  dislodge  Indian  clubs  or  tenpns  placed 
at  ihe  rear  ot  the  enemies'  temioty.  Players  should  be  trained  to  cooperate 
and  (o  understand  tlie  importance  of  each  doing  well  his  particular  part. 
Playing  into  the  hands  of  each  other  when  necessary,  as  in  passing  the  ball 
to  good  throwers,  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  team  woik. 

OROUno.  —  A  ground  measuring  about  fifty  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  wide  should  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  line 
across  the  center.  The  rear  boundary  of  each  hali  is  the  goal  or 
club  line  on  which  the  Indian  clubs  are  placed.  Above  these  dub 
lines  a  cord  or  rope  is  stretched  seven  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  cord  may  be  fastened  to  posts  on  either  side  of  the  ground, 
or  jump  standards  may  be  used  to  support  it.  It  desired,  back 
stops  may  be  placed  across  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 
beyond  the  club  line  and  extending  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  the 
court  on  either  side. 

Indian  clubs  or  tenpins  weighing  two  or  three  pounds  ftre 
placed  on  the  club  line,  there  being  one  pair  for  each  club 
guard.  One  pair  of  these  clubs  should  be  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  line  and  one  at  each  end  of  it  three  feet  from  the  posts 
that  hold  the  cord.  The  clubs  of  each  pair  should  be  separated 
by  a  distance  of  eighteen  mches. 

TEAMS  AHD  OFFICIALS. — The  teams  consist  of  from  three 
to  six  players  on  each  side,  though  five  on  a  side  is  the  most 
desirable  number.  The  description  of  this  game  and  the  diagram 
assume  five  players  to  a  team.    Each  team  tViQ«af=.  a.  ta.^'vaioiK 
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who  settles  disputes  (unless  other  officers  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  as  hereinafter  stated),  and  who  assigns  places  for  the 
other  players  as  he  sees  fit.  He  himself  occupies  any  place  he 
desires. 

Each  team  is  divided  into  club  guards  and  forwards.  For  five 
flayers  there  should  be  three  club  guards,  each  standing  before  a  pair 
of  dubs,  and  two  forwards 
or  throwers,  who  stand  near 
the  dividing  line.  In  the 
placing  of  players  it  is  de- 
sirable to  place  the  best 
catchers  as  club  guards  and 
the  best  throwers  as  forwards. 
In  addition  to  the  team 
players,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  referee,  two  judges,  and  one 
or  two  scorers,  though  all 
these  offices  may  be  filled  by 
the  same  person. 

The  referee   should  keep 
time,  should  start  the  game, 
should  announce  scores  and 
settle  disputes.    The  judges, 
one    for    each    side,   should 
watch  for  fouls  and  report 
points    made    by  their   re- 
spective sides  to  Uidr  scorns. 
OBJECTS.  —  The  objects  of  the  game  are  (i)  to  knock  over  the 
opponents'  clubs  with  the  ball ;  (2)  to  make  a  goal  by  pas^ng  the 
ball  beyond  the  opponents'  dub  line  under  the  string  but  not  bitting 
the  dubs. 

8TAKT.  —  The  sides  toss  up  for  the  ball  or  choose  by  drawing 
cuts  (see  chapter  on  "Counting  out  and  Choosing  Sides.") 

Whenever  a  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
captain  of  the  oppodte  (catching)  side  by  a  player  dedgnated  for 
the  purpose. 

POIRTS.  OF  PLAT.  —  Successful  play  will  come  both  from  throw- 
ing and  bowling  the  ball.    The  best  way  to  throw  or  bowl  the  bal 
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Is  from  the  extended  right  arm,  the  ball  being  held  on  the  wrist  by 
bending  the  wrist  upward  and  turning  the  hand  inward  over  the 
ball.  The  right  foot  should  be  in  the  rear  and  at  the  start  the  trunk 
twisted  toward  the  right.  As  the  ball  is  thrown,  the  weight  of  the 
body  should  be  changed  to  the  forward  leg  and  the  body  swung 
forward  nearly  half  around  from  the  waist  toward  the  left.  The 
best  way  to  stop  the  ball  is  usually  by  blocking  it  with  both  arms; 
but  it  may  be  blocked  with  the  legs  or  the  body.  The  ball  may  be 
tossed  from  player  to  player  on  the  same  side,  either  to  get  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  best  thrower  or  to  mislead  the  opponents  as  to 
when  it  will  be  aimed  at  their  clubs.  Players  may  move  about  on 
their  own  side,  but  overstepping  the  boundary  lines  is  a  foul. 
Club  guards  should  not  get  far  away  from  their  line  of  duty. 
The  ball  should  be  aimed  at  the  clubs  or  at  open  spaces  between 
players,  not  at  the  players  themselves. 

FOOLS.  —  It  is  a  foul  for  a  bail  to  pass  above  the  cord  drawn  over 
the  opfionents'  club  line.  Such  a  foul  scores  one  for  the  defensive 
side.  It  is  a  foul  for  a  thrower  to  step  over  the  center  line.  For 
this  the  opponents  score  two  points.  It  is  a  foul  for  a  club  to  be 
overturned  by  a  player  on  his  own  side.  Each  club  so  overturned 
scores  five  points  for  the  opponents. 

SCORE.  —  Overturning  an  opponent's  club  with  the  ball  scores 
five  points.  Passing  the  ball  beyond  the  opponents'  club  line 
below  the  cord  but  without  hitting  the  clubs  scores  three  points. 

A  ball  passing  between  a  pair  of  clubs  scores  ten. 

A  ball  passing  between  the  legs  of  an  opposing  player  scores  ten. 

No  score  is  made  on  a  ball  caught  by  the  opponents. 

Fouls  score  as  stated  above. 

The  game  is  played  in  ten  or  fifteen  minute  halves,  with  five 
minutes'  intermission,  the  team  winning  which  has  the  highest  score 
at  the  end  of  the  second  half. 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  game  to  post  the  score  in 
sight  of  the  players,  on  a  blackboard,  large  paper,  or  other  bulletin. 


This  fpme  was  originated  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  "iinpiil 
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BOMBARDMENT 

I  10  ta  100  ftayers. 

\  Playground;  gymnasium. 

I  Basket  ball;  Indian  clubs. 

This  game  resembles  Battle  Ball  in  that  it  consists  in  trying  to 
overturn  Indian  clubs  or  tenpins  set  up  in  the  opponents'  court 
The  game  differs  from  Battle  Ball, 
however,  in  being  feasible  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  players,  and 
in  being  very  much  simpler  in  its 
form,  not  having  the  closer  team 
organization  or  such  a  varie^  in 
points  of  scoring  as  Battle  BalL 
It  may  be  made  one  of  the  liveli- 
est and  most  interesting  games  for 
large  numbers  of  players. 

GROnnD,  —The  ground  is  divided 
into  two  equal  fields  by  a  line  across 
the  center.  At  the  rear  of  each 
ground  a  row  of  Indian  clubs  or 
tenpins  is  set  up,  there  being  the 
same  number  of  pins  as  players. 
Should  the  number  of  pins  be  so 
great  as  to  require  their  being  closer 
than  two  feet  apart,  a  second  row 
should  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
first,  in  such  a  way  that  each  dub 
stands  opposite  a  space  in  the  preceding  row  of  dubs. 

PLATERS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams  num- 
bering anywhere  from  five  to  fifty  each.  The  players  stand  be- 
tween their  dubs  and  the  dividing  line  in  any  scattered  formation. 
With  a  large  number  of  players  several  balls  should  be  put  in  play. 
OBJECT  AHD  POINTS  OF  PLAY.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to 
knock  down  the  opponents'  dubs.  Each  player  will  therefore  serve 
both  as  a  guard  to  protect  his  dubs,  and  as  a  thrower.  He  may 
throw  whenever  he  can  secure  a  ball,  there  being  no  order  in  which 
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players  should  throw.  Balls  may  be  made  to  displace  the  oppo- 
nents' clubs  by  being  thrown  against  the  wall  behind  the  clubs,  so 
that  they  will  rebound  or  carrom,  knocking  the  clubs  down  from 
the  rear.  No  player  may  step  across  the  center  line.  The  game  is 
especially  interesting  when  several  balls  are  in  play  at  once. 

SCORE.  —  Each  club  overturned  scores  one  jwint  for  the  side 
which  knocked  it  down.  Every  club  overturned  by  a  player  on 
his  own  side  scores  one  for  the  opponents.  The  game  is  played 
in  time  limits  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  the  side  winning 
which  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

BOUNDARY  BALL 

10  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gynmasium. 
Basket  baU. 

OROOKD.  —  The  ground  should  measure  about  twenty  feet  in 
width  by  forty  in  length,  and  should  be  divided  in  half  by  a  line, 
marked  across  it. 

PLAYERS.  —  The  players,  numbering  anywhere  from  ten  to  one 
hundred,  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties.  Each  party  lines  up 
on  one  side  of  the  dividing  line  and  about  ten  feet  from  it 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAUB.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw 
tiie  ball  over  the  opponents'  rear  boundary  line,  a  party  succeeding 
in  doing  this  scoring  a  point  As  each  party  lines  up  at  the  start 
ten  feet  from  the  center  dividing  line,  it  is  possible  for  each  to  inter- 
cept the  ball  at  the  point  of  its  line-up.  Any  players  from  the 
line,  however,  may  run  back  of  this  line-up  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
going  over  the  rear  boundary,  and  the  point  at  which  the  ball  is 
stopped  by  any  such  player  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  party 
must  line  up  for  the  next  play.  It  therefore  becomes  a  secondary 
jbject  of  the  game  to  force  one's  adversaries  back  until  they  have 
reached  their  rear  boundary  line,  where  their  chances  for  intercept- 
ing the  ball  are  less  than  in  a  forward  position,  as  their  movements 
are  more  restricted. 

For  instance,  party  A  throws  the  ball  at  party  B's  bounduy. 
The  latter,  by  running  backward  several  paces,  5».«:eeAs.Nsv''s:SK^ 
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ceptiog  the  ball  at  a  distance  of  say  five  feet  beyond  its  first  line-up. 
The  entire  party  then  takes  its  stand  on  this  new  line  and  throws 
the  ball  at  its  opponents'  boundary,  trying  to  force  them  back  in 
Bimilar  manner  as  far  as  possible  to  catch  the  ball. 

START.  —  The  parties  toss  up  for  which  side  shall  first  have  the 
ball.  The  ball  is  then  given  to  the  center  player  in  the  line,  who 
makes  the  first  throw.  After  this  first  throw  the  ball  may  be  put 
in  play  by  any  player  in  a  line. 

RtlLES  AHD  POniTS  OF  PLAY.  —  Players  may  run  forward  of  their 
first  or  succeeding  line-up  to  catch  the  ball,  but  the  line-up  never 
comes  forward  of  its  first  position.  After  a  line  has  been  forced 
backward,  however,  if  the  ball  be  caught  anywhere  between  the 
last  line-up  and  the  first,  the  line  moves  forward  to  the  new  point 
Should  a  ball  roll  on  the  ground,  the  point  at  which  it  stops  rolling, 
or  is  stopped  by  the  players  trying  to  catch  it,  mdicates  the  line 
at  which  they  must  take  their  stand.  No  ball  scores  a  point,  how- 
ever, which  rolls  beyond  the  rear  boundary  line.  When  a  par^  has 
been  forced  back  to  its  rear  boundary  line,  it  must  stand  on  that 
line  thereafter,  unless  it  should  succeed  in  stopping  the  ball  for- 
ward of  that  line,  when  it  may  move  forward  to  the  new  position. 
No  jdayer  may  step  over  the  boundary  line. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  by  the  throwing  party  every  time 
a  ball  is  thrown  b^ond  the  opponents'  rear  boundary  Ikia  Five 
points  constitute  a  game. 


BOUND  BALL 

10  to  30  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Tennis  ball;  handball. 

This  game  somewhat  resemUes  tennis,  but  is  played  ovar  a 
lower  dividing  line,  and  the  ball  is  batted  with  the  hand  instead  of 
with  a  racket;  it  is  always  played  from  a  bound,  never  "on  the 

ay." 

OROUITD. —  Boundary  lines  for  the  entire  court  should  be  out- 
lined, measuring  about  fifty  feet  in  length  by  twenty-five  in  width, 
though  these  dimeiisi<»i5  are  not  invariable.    The  ground  is  then 


divided  by  a  line  into  two  equal  parts.  Id  a  gymnasium  balance 
beams  may  be  set  up  for  this  purpose.  Out  of  doors  a  board  or  log 
maybe  used,or  the  mere  drawing  of  aline  on  the  ground  will  suffice 

PLAYERS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  parties  which 
take  their  places  on  either  side  of  the  dividing  line,  scattered  over 
their  respective  courts  without  regular  formation. 

OBJECT,  —  The  game  consists  in  batting  a  tennis  or  hand  ball 
with  the  hand  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  dividing  line,  after 
it  has  first  bounded  in  one's  own  territory. 

START.  —  The  leader  of  the  game,  or  any  player  on  either  side, 
puts  the  ball  in  play  by  throwing  it  among  the  players  of  the 
opposite  side.  Whoever  catches  the  ball  acts  as  the  first  server. 
The  server  serves  by  bounding  the  ball  once  and  then  hitting  or 
batting  it  with  the  open  palm  oq  tlie  rebound,  so  that  it  will  go 
over  into  the  opponents'  court.  Should  a  served  ball  fail  to  rebound 
in  the  antagonists'  court,  it  is  returned  to  the  party  from  which  it 
came,  that  they  may  have  a  second  trial.  One  player  continues 
to  ser\'e  until  his  side  scores  five,  when  the  ball  is  thrown  to  the 
opponents.     The  players  on  a  side  serve  in  rotation. 

RULES  ABD  POIHTS  OF  PLAY.  —  In  returning  a  serve  or  keeping 
the  ball  in  play  at  any  time,  it  may  be  bounced  any  number  of 
times  before  being  sent  into  the  opponents'  courL  The  one  essen- 
tial point  is  that  it  should  be  kept  bounding,  a  ball  that  is  dead 
being  thrown  back  to  the  server.  In  bounding  the  ball  it 
must  always  be  hit  or  batted  from  the  upper  side  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Should  the  ball  bound  very  low  so  as  to  give  slight 
opportunity  for  batting  into  the  opponents'  court,  a  player  may 
coax  it  to  a  higher  point  before  batting.  A  ball  may  also  be  worked 
forward  or  to  any  advantageous  point  of  the  ground  by  bounding  or 
"  dribbling"  in  this  way  before  batting  it.  Whenever  a  ball  enters  a 
court,  any  member  of  the  party  on  that  side  may  play  upon  it 
The  players  in  each  court  will  naturally  scatter  to  be  ready  to  receive 
the  ball.  Players  will  use  in  this  game  many  points  of  tennis,  such  as 
sending  the  ball  into  the  opponents'  territory  with  a  long  glancing 
stroke,  which  may  make  it  bound  unexpectedly  toward  the  rear 
of  the  opponents'  court ;  or  on  the  contrary,  with  a  small  bound  that 
shall  just  barely  cross  the  line,  A  ball  going  out  of  bounds  is  out 
of  play,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  server  unless  il  shouid  ^iAiwkA 
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I  in  the  court  for  which  it  was  iDtended,  when  it  should  still  be 
considered  in  play. 

SCORE.  —  The  score  Is  entirely  for  a  defensive  game,  being 
wholly  on  the  opponents'  failures.  If  desired,  the  score  may  be  the 
same  as  in  tennis,  but  is  generally  as  follows :  — 

One  point  is  scored  for  {a)  failure  to  strike  the  ball  as  directed 
(from  above  with  the  open  palm) ;    (b)  failure  to  bound  the  ball 
I  before  sending  it  into  the  opponents'  ground ;  (c)  failure  to  return  a 
good  serve  or  play. 

BOWL  BALL 
(See  Center  Clvi  Bonis,  Circle  Club  Bowls,  and  Limt  Club  BamU4 

CALL  BALL 

(See  also  Rtnt  Call  BaU,BaaSlatid,aiidSpiii:$ 
^  lo  h  30  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  bait. 

The  players  are  numbered  and  scatter  promlsciiously  over  the 
playground  or  gymnasium.  One  tosses  a  ball,  at  the  same  time 
calling  the  nmnber  of  some  other  player.  This  player  must  run 
forward  and  catch  the  ball  before  it  has  bounded  more  than  once. 
Any  player  who  is  successful  in  this  takes  the  place  of  the  first 
tosser.  Any  player  who  fails  rejoins  the  others,  but  three  failures 
put  him  out  of  the  game.  For  large  numbers  it  is  well  to  have 
two  balls,  tossed  by  two  different  players. 

The  one  who  is  tossing  the  ball  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  game  by  calling  the  names  of  players  who  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  ball,  or  for  any  other  reason  may  have  a 
particularly  difficult  task  in  reaching  the  hall  in  time ;  or  he  may 
take  them  unaware,  as  by  callmg  the  same  name  twice  ui  succes- 
sion, etc  There  is  no  limit  to  die  number  of  times  a  player  may 
be  called 

CAPTAIN  BALL 

Captun  Ban  b  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  games  for  both  dtildreB 
and  adults,  boys  and  girls,  tt  is  one  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  games  for  tba 
period  when  pupils  are  beginning  to  enjoy  organization,  as  it  oJls  for  oom* 
puatively  aimj^  though  pronounced,  team  mat. 
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There  are  maiij  variations  in  Captain  Ball,  the  differcDces  being  in  (i)  tht 
plan  of  laying  out  the  ground,  and  consequently  the  relative  position  of  players; 
(a)  (he  points  of  play  that  score;  and  (3)  the  rules  restricting  the  players. 
While  alinosi  any  rules  of  play  or  points  of  scoring  may  be  used  on  aimosi  any 
plan  of  ground,  certain  methods  of  play  seem  to  have  grown  out  of,  and  nalu' 
rally  to  belong  to,  certain  diagrams.  An  umpire,  referee,  and  scorer  are  de- 
sirable in  any  form  of  the  game,  but  not  absoiuUly  ttecessary  except  for  match 
games. 

Siidistinct  forms  of  Captain  Ball  are  here  prcsenied,  Captain  Ball  1, 11,  HI; 
Emperor  Ball  (IV) ;  Progressive  Captain  Ball  (V)  (a  new  form  of  the  game 
originated  by  Miss  Cora  B,  Clark  of  New  York);  also  a  schoolroom  adapta- 
tion. Schoolroom  Captain  Ball  (VI).  Some  forms  which  o5er  minor  varia- 
tions have  been  omitted  in  favor  of  these,  which  form  distina  types-  Tbfl 
games  are  grouped  in  this  place  to  facilitate  compaiisoa. 

For  NEW  YORK:  CAPTAIN  BALL  (rules  of  Girls'  Branch.  Public 

Schools  Athletic  League),  see  Appendix. 

CAPTAIN  BALL— 1 

14  players. 

Basket  ball;  volley  baU, 

This  b  in  some  respects  a  Ampler  form  of  Captdn  BaO  Qan  flioee  that 
follow,  as  there  are  but  three  bases  or  homes  on  each  side  of  the  field,  and  the 
captain  is  on  one  of  these  tnstead  of  in  the  center.     His  position  at  the  farthest 
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point  from  the  dividing  line  tends  to  distribute  the  play  equally  among  all  of 
the  playere.  The  numberof  players  is  smaller  than  in  other  formsof  the  game 
The  ball  does  not  score  for  completing  the  circle  (or  triangle)  of  players,  as  in 
other  forms  of  the  game.  Although  very  rapid,  Ihb  form  may  be  less  con 
fusing  for  beginnets  than  in  l&iifer  formations  whetc  theie  an  mRtre  ^^"jcxv 
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neach  side  of  the  ground  at  corresponding  distances 

*.        ihree  small  circles  are  drawn  for  basts  at  the  points 

The  circles  should  be  from  two  to  five  feet  each 

—        neia,         more  skillful  the  players  the  smaller  the  circle. 

:  distance  uetween  each  two  circles  forming  a  triangle  should  be 

least  fifteen  feet,  and  the  distance  across  the  center  of  the  field 

rftween  the  two  inner  circles,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feeL 

TEAMS. — The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  each  consisting 
of  three  basemen,  three  base  guards,  and  one  fielder.  One  of  the 
basemen  is  captain  and  stands  in  the  base  at  the  end  of  the  ground 
farthest  from  the  center.  Each  team  has  a  guard  stationed  near 
each  of  its  opponents'  bases,  and  a  fielder  whose  general  place 

)uld  be  near  the  center  of  the  ground  but  who  is  free  to  run  to 
auy  part  of  the  ground,  and  who  should  pick  up  the  ball  whenever 
it  goes  afield.  The  ball  should  then  be  put  in  play  again  from 
the  center  as  at  the  start 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAHE.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  have  a 
captain  catch  a  ball  from  one  of  his  basemen.  A  ball  caught  by 
the  captain  from  the  guards  or  fielder  of  his  team,  does  not  count 
Of  course  the  guards  will  try  to  prevent  the  ball  being  caught  by 
a  captain  from  one  of  his  basemen,  or  by  one  of  tiie  basemen 
from  his  fielder,  and  on  the  other  hand  will  try  to  secure  the  ball 
and  send  it  back  to  their  own  basemen  or  fielder. 

START.—  The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being  tossed  up  in  the 
center  of  the  ground  by  a  third  party  between  the  two  fielders,  both 
(^  whom  try  to  catch  it  The  one  who  stfcceeds  has  first  throw. 
Touching  the  ball  is  not  enough  for  this  first  catch :  it  must  be 
caught  in  both  hands.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  ball  should  be  tossed 
f^ain.  The  ball  is  again  put  in  play  in  this  way  after  each  point 
scored ;  also  after  going  afield  and  being  picked  up  by  one  of  the 
fielders. 

KULEa —  The  basemen  may  put  one  foot  outside  of  their  bases 
or  circles,  but  at  no  time  both  feet  Each  guard  must  remain 
near  the  base  he  guards  but  may  not  step  within  it  even  with  one 
foot  Should  either  side  transgress  these  rules  or  make  any  other 
foul,  the  ball  is  thrown  to  one  of  the  basemen  on  the  opposite  side, 
who  is  given  free  play  to  throw  to  his  captain  without  inter- 
tertsice  of  his  own  guard,  though  the  captain's  guard  may  tiy 
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to  prevent  its  being  caught.  A  ba]l  that  goes  a&eld  is  put  in  play 
again  at  the  center,  as  at  the  opening  of  the  game. 

FOULS.—  It  is  a  foul  (i)  to  transgress  any  of  the  rules  given  above; 
(2)  to  snatch  or  bat  the  ball  from  an  opponent's  bands;  (3)  to 
bounce  the  ball  more  than  three  times  in  succession ;  (4)  to  run  with 
the  ball;  (5)  to  kick  it;  (6)  to  hand  instead  of  throwing  it;  or 
(7)  to  hold  it  longer  than  time  enough  to  turn  once  around  quickly, 
or  three  seconds.  Penalty  for  fouls  consists  in  allowing  opponents 
a  free  throw  from  one  of  their  basemen  to  their  captain,  as  described 
under  Rules. 

SCORE.—  The  ball  scores  one  point  whenever  a  catch  is  made 
by  a  captain  from  one  of  his  basemen.  It  does  not  score  when 
the  captain  catches  it  from  a  guard  or  fielder. 

The  game  is  played  by  time  limits,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes.  The  time  is  divided  in  halves,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  the  teams  have  an  interval  of  rest,  and  the  basemen  and  guards 
change  places.  The  team  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  at  the 
end  of  the  second  half.  The  ball  is  put  newly  in  play  after  every 
,t  scored. 


CAPTAIN  BALL— [I 

iS  to  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  ball;  volley  ball. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  fonn  of  Captain  Boll  are:  (i)  the  captain 
occupies  a  place  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  as  in  I,  instead  oE  in  the  center 
as  in  succeeding  forms  of  the  game ;  (3)  the  captain's  place  is  near  the  dividing 
line,  instead  of  at  the  farlbest  point  from  it  as  in  I ;  this  gives  the  guards  of  his 
team,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground,  a  greater  opportwiity  to  reach  him 
than  in  I,  while  any  increased  tendency  to  concentrate  play  near  the  dividing 
line  is  offset  by  the  scoring  of  the  ball  through  completing  a  round  of  the  circle, 
and  by  the  greater  freedom  allowed  the  guards;  (3)  the  guards  may  run  ftt 
targe,  not  being  confined  to  guarding  any  one  baseman ;  (4)  there  are  no  field- 
ers, the  free  action  of  the  guards  making  these  unnecessary;  (s)  the  ball  scores 
for  completing  a  circle  and  also  for  any  catch  by  the  captain  from  one  of  his 
team,  whether  it  be  baseman  or  guard;  also  tor  a  catch  by  any  one  base- 
man from  another  baseman  of  his  team;  or  for  a  catch  by  the  captain  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  two  or  three  basemen  successively ;  (61  foul* 
differ  from  those  in  some  other  forms  of  the  game,  and  are  penalized  by  scoring 
for  the  opponents  instead  of  by  a  toss  of  the  ba.Il. 
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OROUITD. —  The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  Ime 
across  the  center.  In  each  part  a  series  of  small  rings  or  bases  is 
arranged  in  a  circle,  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  number  and  dis- 
tance depending  on  the  space  at  disposal  and  the  number  of  players; 
the  small  base  rings  should 
not  be  closer  to  each  other 
than  four  or  five  feet,  and 
should  measure  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  captain's  place  is  in 
one  of  these  bases  nearest 
the  center  of  the  ground  or 
dividing  line. 

TEAMS.  — There  should 
be  from  eight  to  thirty 
players  on  each  side,  exclu- 
sive of  the  captain.  Half 
of  these  players  stand  in 
the  bases  on  their  own 
side,  the  captain's  base 
completing  the  circle  and 
being  nearest  the  dividing 
line.  The  other  players  of 
the  team,  called  guards,  are 
stationed  at  the  opening  of 
the  game  each  near  one  of 
the  opponents'  bases  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ground 
from  his  own  basemoL 
Each  guard  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible tLroughout  for 
guarding  his  particular 
base;  but  all  guards  nuy 

mora  about  fredy  in  the  opputents*  teiritoiy  without  stepping 

within  the  rings  (bases). 

OBJECTS  OF  GAME.— The  objects  of  the  game  are,  (i)  to  pass  the 

ball  from  baseman  to  baseman  in  one  circle ;  or  (a)  entirely  around 

one  of  the  circles  without  its  being  caught  by  the  nopoaenti'  guudlh 
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who  seek  to  gain  possession  of  it ;  and  (3)  for  any  baseman  or  guard 
to  throw  the  ball  as  many  times  as  possible  to  his  own  captain. 
The  guards  try  not  only  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  ball  around 
the  circle  or  its  reaching  their  opponents'  captain,  but  also  to  gain 
possession  of  the  ball  and  throw  it  over  to  the  opposite  side  to 
their  own  basemen  and  captain. 

START, — The  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  opening  of  the  game, 
and  after  each  catch  by  a  captain,  and  after  each  foul,  by  being 
tossed  by  a  neutral  person  in  the  center  of  the  ground,  the  guards 
on  both  sides  trying  to  get  possession  of  it  The  ball  is  not  con- 
sidered caught  unless  it  be  held  in  both  hands.  Any  guard 
so  catching  it  has  an  opportunity  to  throw  it  to  his  own  captain 
or  one  of  his  basemen.  The  guards  on  the  opposite  side  of  course 
try  to  prevent  such  a  catch. 

KTTLES.  —  It  is  considered  a  fair  catch  for  any  baseman,  includ- 
ing the  captain,  if  the  ball  be  caught  on  a  bound  either  from 
the  floor,  ceiling,  or  any  other  object,  or  from  bitting  another 
player. 

A  ball  that  goes  afield  is  secured  by  the  guard  standing  nearest 
the  point  where  it  left  the  circle.  He  puts  it  in  play  from  the 
point  in  the  circle  where  it  went  out. 

Other  rules  are  indicated  under  "  Fouls. " 

FOOLS,— It  is  a  foul  (i)  to  kick  the  ball;  (a)  to  run  with  the  ball; 
{3)  for  a  guard  to  step  over  thedividing  lincor  inside  one  of  the  bases; 
{4)  for  a  baseman  to  step  outside  of  his  own  base,  even  with  one 
foot;  (5)  to  hand  the  ball  instead  of  tossing;  (6)  to  snatch  or  bat 
the  ball  from  an  opponent's  hands ;  {7)  to  hold  the  ball  longer  than 
time  enough  to  turn  around  quickly,  or  three  seconds. 

One  point  is  scored  by  the  opponents  whenever  a  foul  is  made, 
and  the  ball  is  then  put  in  play  again  from  the  center. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  every  time  a  baseman 
catches  the  ball  from  another  baseman  of  the  same  team. 

Two  points  are  scored  for  a  team  every  time  its  captain  makes  .1 
fair  catch,  whether  the  ball  has  gone  around  his  circle  or  not,  and 
whether  the  ball  was  thrown  by  one  of  his  basemen  or  one  of  his 
guards  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field.  Three  points  are  scored 
if  the  ball  reaches  twodi0erent  basemen  and  the  captain  successively, 
whether  in  regular  rotation  around  the  circle  or  not. 
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Four  points  are  scored  if  the  ball  reaches  three  diflferent  basemen 
and  the  captain  successively,  whether  in  regular  rotation  around 
the  circle  or  not.  Five  points  are  scored  whenever  the  ball  passes 
entirely  around  the  circle  on  one  side,  in  regular  rotation  of  base- 
men, whether  the  start  and  finish  of  that  circle  be  with  the  captain 
or  some  other  baseman.  Each  foul  scores  one  for  the  opposing 
team,  as  described  imder  ^'  Fouls."  After  the  captain  catches  the 
ball,  no  further  points  may  be  scored  on  it  in  that  play  and  it  then 
goes  back  to  the  center  to  be  put  again  in  play. 

CAPTAIN  BALL— in 

20  to  40  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  ball;  volley  baU. 

This  form  of  Captain  Ball  is  the  most  strenuous  of  any,  as  freer  mass  play 
is  encouraged  among  the  guards,  and  there  are  fewer  restrictions  in  the  form  of 
play,  batting  and  hitting  the  ball  being  allowed,  which  are  fouls  in  other  forms 
of  the  game.  The  method  of  punishing  fouls  is  optional  and  should  be  deter- 
mined before  the  game  begins.  The  ground  is  divided  somewhat  differently 
than  in  other  forms  of  the  game,  by  a  neutral  space  between  the  two  fields, 
where  the  ball  is  tossed  for  sides.  The  ball  scores  both  for  completing  a 
circle  and  being  caught  by  a  captain,  but  not  for  catching  from  one  baseman 
to  another,  as  in  II.  The  captain  is  stationed  in  the  center  instead  of  in  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  as  in  I  and  II. 

GROUND.  —  The  ground  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a 
neutral  strip  about  three  feet  wide  through  the  center.  In  each 
half  are  marked  five  or  more  bases  in  the  form  of  small  circles  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  diameter  (or  rectangles),  outlining  part  of  a  large 
circle  or  square  open  toward  the  center.  In  the  center  of  each  half 
is  marked  a  small  circle  or  base  for  the  captain.  The  interest  of 
the  game  may  be  enhanced  by  placing  a  springboard  in  the  captain's 
base,  on  which  he  should  stand. 

TEAMS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams,  con- 
sisting each  of  (i)  a  captain,  (2)  a  baseman  for  each  base  in  the 
outer  circle,  (3)  guards.  There  should  be  one  less  guard  on  each 
team  than  the  number  of  players  in  its  outer  circle.  For  instance, 
for  five  basemen,  as  in  the  diagram,  there  should  be  four  guards. 
The  guards  belonging  to  a  team  are  stationed  in  the  opponents' 
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field,  and  generally  begin  the  game  lined  up  near  the  neutral 
territory  that  runs  through  the  center  of  the  ground.  As  the  game 
progresses,  the  guards  may  scatter  in  any  way  that  they  choose. 
There  are  no  center  r 
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or  fielders  in  Uiis  form  of 
the  game,  as  in  some  others. 
An  umpire  is  desirable,  and 
a  scorer  and  referee  are 
needed  for  skillful  teams. 

OBJECTS  OF  GAME.  —  The 
objects  of  the  game  are 
(i)  for  the  ball  to  be  thrown 
and  caught  around  the  com- 
plete circle  of  basemen ; 
(2)  for  the  outer  basemen  to 
throw  the  ball  to  their  cap- 
tain in  the  center ;  the  guards 
trying  (i)  to  intercept  the 
ball  before  it  can  complete 
a  circle;  (2)  to  prevent  it 
being  caught  by  the  captain; 
and  (3)  to  secure  possession 
of  the  ball  and  send  it  to  the 
basemen  in  their  own  (the 
opposite)  field. 

START.  —  The  ball  is  put 
in  play  in  the  center  of 
the  neutral  strip  by  an 
umpire  or  referee.  He  tosses  the  ball,  and  the  guards  from 
both  sides  try  to  gain  possession  of  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
guards  may  run  anywhere  they  choose,  being  permitted  on  the 
neutral  territory;  but  as  soon  as  possession  of  the  ball  is  decided, 
the  guards  must  return  to  their  respective  fields,  and  may  net  again 
leave  them  until  the  ball  is  again  put  in  play.  To  touch  the  ball 
does  not  give  a  guard  possession  of  it;  he  must  hold  it  in  both  hands. 
In  case  of  dispute  the  referee  should  again  toss  the  ball.  When 
a  guard  has  secured  possession  of  the  ball,  he  and  the  other  guards 
return  to  their  home  fields,  and  the  one  having  the  ball  tJas<i<«%  ^ 
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to  one  of  his  basemen  in  the  opposite  field.  The  ball  is  put  In 
play  from  the  center  after  every  point  scored,  and  after  it  goes  afield. 

RULES.  —  The  guards  are  not  allowed  to  step  within  the  bases; 
they  may  not  cross  the  boundary  lines  into  the  neutral  territory, 
except  when  the  ball  is  being  put  in  play.  Basemen  may  not  step 
outside  of  their  bases,  even  with  one  foot.  Should  the  captain, 
in  catching  a  ball,  step  over  his  base,  the  catch  does  not  score,  but 
if  this  be  with  only  one  foot,  he  has  the  privilege  of  throwing  the  ball 
to  one  of  his  basemen  without  interference  from  the  guards.  A 
throw  from  a  guard  in  the  opposite  field  to  his  own  captain  does  not 
score.  Kicking  or  strikmg  a  ball  out  of  a  player's  hands  is  allowable. 
In  trying  to  block  a  throw,  guards  may  not  touch  basemen  nor  step 
within  the  bases.  Guards  will  naturally  be  very  watchful  of  the 
center,  as  successful  catches  by  the  captain  score. 

P0UL5,  —  Transgression  of  any  of  the  previous  rules  constitutes 
&  foul,  penalized  by  giving  the  ball  to  the  opposite  side  or  by  allow- 
ing them  to  score  one  point.  Which  of  these  two  methods  is  to 
prevail  during  a  game  should  be  decided  before  the  game  starts. 

SCORE.  —  One  point  is  scored  for  a  team  every  time  that  the  cap- 
tain catches  a  ball  thrown  by  one  of  his  basemen.  One  point  is 
scored  for  a  team  whenever  the  ball  is  thrown  from  base  to  base  suc- 
cessively until  it  completes  an  uninterrupted  circle.  Fouls  may 
score  or  not,  as  explained  under  "  Fouls."  After  every  point  scored, 
the  ball  is  returned  to  the  umpire  and  put  again  in  play. 

The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
each,  with  a  rest  of  five  or  ten  minutes  between  the  halves.  Teams 
change  sides  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half,  but  they  do  net 
change  players;  that  b,  guards  do  not  become  basemen,  and  vk€ 

•sa,  as  in  some  other  forms  of  this  gama 


EMPEROR  BALL 

(Captain  Ball  — IV) 
to  40  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basket  ball. 

This  game  Is  really  «  form  of  Captalo  Ball,  but  differs  from  any  of  the  p 
'Vbua  fonns  in  the  following  points:  — 
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^^       A  neutral  officer,  cafied  the  Emperor,  is  sUtioned  in  the  center  of  the  field     H 

between  the  two  teams,  and  ibe  ball  scores  ils  highest  when  it  has  been  thrown       ^| 

entirely  around  one  of  the  circles,  from  there  to  the  captain  in  the  centre,  and       ^| 

from  him  to  the  Emperor.    There 

ire  two  fielders. 

3r  players  at  large,  who  try       ^| 

to  intercept  the  ball    before  it 
reaches  the  Emperor,  or  to  block 

It  in  any  other  part  of  the  play. 

^  & 

OROUKD.  —  In  the  center 

Q 

of   the  ground  is   placed  a 

springboard,  box,  stool,  or 

other  platform  for  the  im- 
partial  ruler  of   the  game 

Q< 

(Z)       >0 

called   the  Emperor.     The 

ground  on  each  side  of  this 

G 

.       '0 

point    is    marked    out    ad 

follows :  A  series  of  bases  or 

0 

small  circles  (the  number  to 

vary  with   the  number  of 

y X 

piayere)  is  drawn  so  as  to 
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form  together  a  large  circle 

v/ 

with  from  four  to  ten  feet 

between    each    two    small 

ln.-..TO.r. 

Ji) 

tmes.       The    small     circles 
should  be  from  two  to  five 

o. 

'     0 

feet  in  diameter.      In   the 

center   of    this    large    ring 
another  small  circle  or  base 
is  marked  for  the  captain 

0- 

gr-:© 

of  the  team. 

TEAMS.  — The       players 

0 

A   'O 

appoint  one  impartial  officer 

who  is   the   Emperor  and 

0 

stands  in   the  center  on  a 

raised    base   (box,  jumpmg 

Ehpi!:rob  Hall                                   ^I 

board,  or  other  improvised 

■ 

platform).       The  balance  ol 

the  players 

are  divided  into  two      H 

equal  teams,  consisting  each 

of   a  captain,  two  center  players,      B 

or  fielders,  and    a    number 

of    basemen    and    basa    ^airia^    ^^ 
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The  two  fielders  may  go  anywhere  on  the  field,  but  theit 
main  duty  is  to  prevent  the  ball  reaching  the  Emperor  from  an 
opponent.  They  also  pick  up  the  ball  when  it  goes  afield  and 
band  it  to  the  Emperor  for  starting  again. 

Each  captain  takes  his  place  in  a  center  base;  the  basemen  stand 
each  in  a  base  in  the  circle  surrounding  hb  captain;  the  guards, 
of  equal  number  with  the  basemen,  take  their  places  in  the  opposite 
field,  each  being  assigned  to  guard  one  of  the  basemen,  including 
the  captain  of  the  opposing  team,  and  may  not  go  from  the  m- 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  circle  he  guards. 

OBJECTS  OF  THEGAME.— The  obj'ectsof  the  game  for  each  team 
consist  (i)  in  throwing  the  ball  from  baseman  to  baseman  com- 
pletely around  its  circle;  (2)  around  the  circle  as  in  (i)  and  in  addi- 
.  tion,  to  throw  from  the  last  baseman  to  the  center  player  or  captain ; 
'  and  (3)  having  completed  the  previous  two  points,  to  throw  from 
the  captain  to  the  Emperor,  who  stands  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  field.  The  object  of  the  guards,  of  course,  is  (i)  to  intercept  the 
ball  so  as  to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  play  in  any  of  its  points; 
and  (3)  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball  so  as  to  throw  it  across  the 
field  to  their  own  basemen  on  the  opposite  side. 

STAKT.  —  The  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
and  always  thereafter,  when  necessary,  by  the  Emperor.  He  must 
naturally  be  perfectly  impartial,  and  may  toss  the  ball  to  either  side, 
in  turn,  or  use  his  judgment  in  choosing  which  side  shall  have  it 
He  will,  of  course,  do  his  best  to  catch  the  ball  for  either  side  Uiat 
throws  it  to  him.  The  ball  is  put  newly  in  play  after  every  point 
scored,  after  every  foul,  and  after  gomg  afield. 

RULES.  —  No  baseman  may  step  outside  of  his  base  even  with 
oae  foot.  A  ball  caught  by  the  captain  with  one  foot  out  of  his 
base  does  not  score,  nor  if  so  caught  by  a  baseman  does  it  coimt  in 
completing  the  round  of  the  circle ;  but  this  does  not  count  as  a  foul, 
and  a  captain  so  catching  a  ball  may  toss  it  to  one  of  his  team.  No 
mass  play  is  permissible  among  the  guards,  each  one  being  obliged 
to  guard  only  the  baseman  to  whom  he  is  assigned.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  two  fielders,  who  may  move  anywhere  on  the  field, 
and  who  pick  up  balls  that  go  out  of  the  lai^e  circles. 

FOULS.  —  It  is  a  foul  (i)  to  hit,  bat,  or  snatch  a  ball  from  an  op- 
ponent;  (3)  to  hand  a  ball  instead  of  throwing  it;  (3)  to  bold  a  ball 
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longer  than  time  enough  to  turn  around  quickly,  or  three  seconds; 
(4)  for  a  guard  to  step  inside  a  base.  Each  foul  scores  one  point 
for  the  opponents,  and  the  bail  is  then  put  newly  in  play  by  the 
Emperor. 

SCORE.  —  A  team  scores  one  point  when  a  ball  has  successfully 
completed  the  round  of  its  circle  of  basemen,  but  is  intercepted  in 
a  throw  from  that  to  the  captam ;  a  team  scores  two  points  when 
its  ball  has  completed  the  round  of  the  circle  of  basemen  and  been 
caught  by  its  captain  in  tlie  center,  but  fails  to  reach  the  Emperor; 
a  team  scores  five  points  when  its  ball  has  completed  the  full  play 
of  the  circle,  its  captain,  and  the  Emperor.  A  team  scores  one  point 
for  every  foul  made  by  the  opponents.  The  ball  is  put  newly  in 
play  by  the  Emperor  after  every  point  scored. 

The  game  is  played  in  lime  limits  of  fifteen-minute  halves,  with 
a  rest  of  five  or  ten  minutes  between  the  halves.  The  team  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score. 

The  teams  change  sides  and  places  for  the  second  half,  guards 
becoming  basemen,  and  vice  versa. 


PROGRESSIVE  CAPTAIN  BALL 

(Captain  Ball— V) 


20  to  60  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basket  bail. 

This  game  differs  from  any  other  form  of  Captain  Ball  in  the  fact  that 
ihc  players  progress  after  each  score  from  base  lo  base.  Each  player  thus 
completes  the  round  of  outer  bases  in  his  own  field,  then  becomes  captain 
for  his  team,  then  a  fielder,  and  then  starts  on  (he  round  as  guard  for  each 
base,  in  turn,  in  the  opposite  field.  The  use  of  progression  in  this  game  ms 
originated  by  Miss  Cora  B.  Clark  of  New  York.  It  is  obviously  best  adapted 
to  older  players,  —  of  high  school  ngc,  —  but  once  understood,  the  progrea- 
■ion  is  n'mple  and  well  within  the  ability  of  younger  players. 

This  form  of  the  game  as  to  grounds  and  rules  may  be  played  vithout  tbo 
pn^ression  tf  desired. 

GROtlHD. — The  ground  isdivlded  into  two  equal  parts,  with  a  line 
through  the  center.  In  the  center  of  each  of  the  two  field?  a  circle 
is  drawn  for  the  captain's  base,  four  feet  in  diameter.  At  equal 
distances  around  this  a  series  of  small  circles  tot  \i*s«s."^  ^usww. 
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the  series  outlining  the  arc  of  a  large  circle  open  to  the  center  or 
dividing  line.     The  small  bases  (circles)  should  be  each  three 
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feet  in  diameter.  Their  number  will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
players,  but  tliey  should  not  be  closer  than  six  feet  to  each  other 
and  ten  feet  from  the  center  base. 

Each  base  in  the  accompanying  diagram  is  lettered  to  make 
clearer  the  order  of  progression,  but  when  this  order  is  once  under- 
stood, it  is  not  necessary  to  number  the  bases  on  the  ground. 

TEAUS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  even  teams,  each 
consisting  of  a  captain,  two  fielders,  and  a  number  of  basemen, 
one  for  each  of  the  small  outer  circles  or  bases.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  a  guard  for  each  baseman  and  one  for  the  captain. 

The  players  are  disposed  as  follows:  The  captain  stands  in  the 
center  base,  with  a  guard  outside  the  base.  Each  of  the  base* 
men  stands  in  one  of  the  smaller  outer  bases,  with  a  guard  outside 
his  base.  The  fielders,  at  the  opening  of  the  game,  face  each  other 
at  the  center  of  the  dividing  line. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  GAME.  —  The  objects  of  the  game  are  (i)  to 
send  the  ball  in  a  complete  circuit  of  the  outer  bases;  and  (a)  to 
throw  the  ball  from  a  baseman  to  the  captain  on  his  side  of  the 
field. 

START.  —  The  game  b  started  by  the  referee  throwing  the  ball 
up  between  the  fielders,  who  jump  for  it  and  try  to  bat  it  toward 
their  own  captain  and  basemen.  Whenever  a  score  is  made,  the 
ball  is  put  in  play  again  as  at  first. 

RULES.  —  The  captain  may  not  step  outside  his  base.  A  ball 
caught  in  this  way  does  not  score,  but  the  misstep  is  not  a  foul 
unless  with  both  feet.  The  outer  basemen  may  put  one  foot  out- 
side their  bases  when  trying  to  catch  the  ball,  A  guard  must  stay 
vithin  three  feet  of  the  base  he  guards,  and  may  not  step  within 
it  Guards,  of  course,  try  to  prevent  the  basemen  from  getting 
the  ball  or  to  prevent  its  being  thrown  to  the  captain,  and  to  inter- 
cept it  as  it  makes  the  round  of  the  circle.  They  also  try  to  get 
the  ball  to  throw  to  the  basemen  on  their  own  side.  The  fielders, 
aside  from  jumping  for  the  ball  when  it  is  put  into  play,  may  move 
anN-where  in  the  field.  Their  chief  office  is  to  get  the  balls  which 
go  out  of  bounds,  no  one  else  being  allowed  to  do  this.  Fielders 
may  play  the  ball  if  it  comes  their  way,  but  they  must  not  interfere 
with  guards.     A  ball  thrown  from  a  guard  or  fielder  does  not  score. 

PROGRESSIOH. — Thedistinctivefeature of  this  game  iatiiaTMS&sA 
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of  progression.  To  make  this  plainer,  the  players  in  the  diagram 
are  designated  by  numbers  as  well  as  by  teams.  Thus,  "X"  in- 
dicates all  players  on  one  team,  and  "O"  all  players  on  the  other 
team,  each  player  carrying  a  number,  X-i,  X-2,  X-j,  etc  The 
method  of  progression  is  as  follows:  — 

After  the  ball  has  scored  a  point,  the  two  fielders,  X-13  and  0~tj, 
move  to  base  A.  O-ij,  as  he  is  now  crossing  to  his  home  side  of 
the  field,  goes  inside  of  base  A  as  baseman,  and  X-ij  becomes  his 
guard;  the  other  two  fielders,  X-14  and  O-14,  go  to  base  F,  the 
home  man,  X-14,  going  inside  the  base,  and  0-14  becoming  his 
guard.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  two  fielders  bearing  the  lower 
number  (ij)  go  to  the  first  base.  A,  and  those  bearing  the  higher 
number  {14}  go  to  the  base  bearing  the  highest  letter,  F.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  fielders  make  this  change,  each  baseman 
and  his  attendant  guard  move  one  base  farther  up;  that  is,  base- 
man O-i  and  guard  A'-/  move  from  base  A  to  base  B;  baseman 
0-2  and  his  guard  X-3  move  from  base  B  to  base  C ;  and  so  on. 
The  last  baseman  on  this  side,  O-5,  and  his  guard,  X-ii,  move  to 
the  center  or  captain's  base,  the  previous  captain  and  his  guard 
taking  the  place  of  the  fielders  who  stood  nearest  base  B.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  field  the  progression  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
so  that  the  order  of  progression  is  always  from  bases  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  to  the  captain's  base,  and  from  the  captain's  base  to  fielders. 
When  a  player  has  made  the  complete  circuit  of  one  side,  he  pro- 
gresses from  fielder's  position  to  the  opposite  side ;  that  is,  after  the 
players  who  started  in  base  A  (basemen  O-z  and  guard  X-7) 
become  fielders,  they  progress  by  going  to  base  F,  instead  of  back 
to  base  A,  This  change  comes  easily  if  the  captain  from  the  base 
occupied  at  first  by  X-6  always  takes  his  place  as  fielder  nearest 
base  A ;  the  fielders  nearest  A  alwa}rs  going  to  A,  and  the  other 
fielders  to  F, 

FOULS.  —  (i)  Touching  the  ball  when  it  is  in  another  player's 
hands;  (3)  walking  or  nmning  with  the  ball;  (3)  stepping  out  of 
his  base  by  the  captain  to  catch  the  ball;  (4)  stepping  out  of  the 
bases  with  both  feet  by  the  basemen;  {5)  moving  by  a  guard  more 
than  three  feet  from  the  base  he  guards ;  (6)  stepping  over  the  center 
line  into  the  opponents'  territory;  (7)  two  fidders  from  the  same 
side  going  after  the  ball  at  once  when  it  goes  out  of  bounds. 
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PEHALTY  FOR  FODLS.  —  No  score  is  made  on  fouls,  the  penalty 
being  the  loss  of  the  ball  to  the  opposite  side.  The  ball  under  these 
circumstances  goes  to  the  player  on  the  otiier  side,  who  stands  in 
a  corresponding  position  to  the  one  who  made  the  foul, 

SCORE.  —  A  ball  thrown  from  a  baseman  to  his  captain  scores 
one  point.  A  ball  completing  a  circuit  of  the  outer  basemen  scores 
two  points.  The  side  wins  which  has  the  highest  score  when  time 
is  called.  The  game  may  be  played  in  from  thirty  to  sixty  mmutes* 
time. 


SCHOOLROOM  CAPTAIN  BALL 

to  60  players. 
baU. 


The  class  is  divided  into  two  teams,  with  a  center  captain  and 
five  bases  on  each  side.  The  remaining  players  of  each  company 
serve  as  guards,  and 
are  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  from 
their  captains  and 
bases  to  prevent  op- 
ponents from  catching 
the  ball. 

The  teacher  or  um- 
pire tosses  the  ball 
alternately  to  the 
guards,  the  first  time 
to  team  one,  the  second 
time  to  team  two. 

The  guards,  in  turn, 
toss  it  to  their  bases, 
who  try  to  get  it  to 
their  captains,  the  op- 
posite guards  opposing 
by  guarding  with  the 
arms  and  Jumping  to 
catch    the   ball.     The 


ScHOOLKOOM  Captain  BaU. 
Tkam  Team 
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game  continues  until  one  captain  catches  the  ball  from  a  siratghl 
throw   (not   a  bound)  from  a  base  (not  a  ^ard^.    T^«^  ^A*> 
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catching  the  ball  scores  a  point,  and  the  umpire  then  tosses  the 
ball  to  the  guards  of  the  opposite  team,  etc. 

The  game  b  played  in  time  limits,  the  side  having  the  highest 
score  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  winning  the  game. 
Fouls  are  —  Holding  the  ball  longer  than  five  seconds. 
Snatching  the  ball. 

Knocking  the  ball  out  of  an  opponent's  hand. 
In  case  of  a  foul  the  ball  is  given  to  the  opposite  team. 
Any  number  may  play  the  game,  provided  the  sides  are  even. 

This  schoolroom  adaptation  of  Captain  Ball  was  made  by  Miss  Mabel  L. 
Pray  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  was  submitted  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom 
games  conducted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
of  New  York  City  in  1906.  This  game  was  one  that  received  honorable  men- 
tion, and  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
Girls'  Branch  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Brothers,  who  publish  tbe 
handbook  in  which  the  game  first  appeared. 


CENTER  BASE 
10  to  JO  or  more  fiayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  bail;  basket  ball. 

AU  of  the  players  but  one  form  a  circle,  with  consid^^ble  space 
between  each  two.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center,  holding 
the  ball.  He  tosses  it  to  any  player  in  the  circle,  and  immediately 
runs  away  outside  the  circle.  The  player  to  whom  the  ball  is 
thrown  must  catch  it,  place  it  on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  at  once  chase  the  one  who  threw  it  The  one  who  threw 
the  ball  tries  to  get  back  to  the  center  of  the  circle  and  touch  the 
ball  before  he  can  be  tagged.  Should  he  succeed  in  this,  he  joins 
the  circle,  and  the  other  player  throws  the  ball.  If  the  first  center 
player  is  tagged  before  returning  to  the  ball,  he  throws  again,  and 
the  one  who  chased  him  returns  to  the  circle. 

This  game  is  very  popular  with  children. 
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u>;nter  catch  ball 

to  jQ  or  more  payers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  ball;  basket  bail;  bean  bag. 
L   Simple  form  for  little  children. 

All  of  the  players  but  one  stand  in  a  circle,  widi  two  or  three  feet 
distance  beween  players.  The  odd  player  stands  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  and  tries  to  catch  the  ball,  which  is  tossed  rapidly 
from  one  circle  player  to  another.  Should  he  be  successful,  the 
one  who  last  touched  the  ball  changes  places  with  him. 

II.   Adv&uced  form  for  skillful  players. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  greater  distance  between 
players  and  also  in  the  much  greater  range  and  resourcefulness 
of  play. 

The  players  stand  In  a  circle  with  from  six  to  eight  feet  between 
each  two,  and  with  one  player  in  the  center.  The  circle  players 
throw  a  ball  from  one  to  another,  the  object  of  the  game  being 
for  the  center  player  to  catch  the  ball  or  knock  it  to  the  floor.  The 
circle  players  may  throw  the  ball  over  the  heads  of  one  another  or 
across  the  circle,  or  make  sudden  feints  of  throwing  it  in  one  direc- 
tion, turn  suddenly  and  throw  it  in  another,  etc.,  to  deceive  the 
center  player. 

Any  player  in  the  circle  who  last  touched  the  ball,  changes 
places  with  the  center  player  whenever  the  latter  touches  or 

tches  the  ball. 


CENTER  CLUB  BOWLS 


abo  Line  Club  B<rwlt  (Single);  Line  Club  BowU  (DoubU);  CinU 
Club  Bonis.) 
to  to  JO  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

The  players  join  in  a  large  circle  and  number  by  twos  or  con- 
secutively. The  odd  numbers  form  one  team  and  the  even  numbers 
(alternate  players)  another.    Three  Indian  clubs  aie  ^\.aK.ej!i.  ^"Csr. 


L  points  of  a  small  triangle,  measuring  about  twelve  inches  in  tha 
center  of  the  circle.  Each  player, 
in  tum,  bowls  at  the  clubs  with 
a  hand  ball  or  bean  bag.  Each 
club  bowled  over  scores  one  for 
the  bowler's  team.  The  team  wins 
which  has  the  highest  score  when 
each  player  has  bowled  twice,  or 
more  times,  as  may  be  agreed  on 
at  the  opening  of  the  game.  Each 
player  must  secure  his  ball  or  bag 
after  bowling  and  replace  the  over- 
turned clubs.  One  bail  or  bag  may 
be  used  and  passed  around  the  cir- 
le,  but  the  play  is  quicker  if  each  player  has  his  own. 


ORCLE  BALL 

20  to  60  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Hand  baU;  basket  bail;  bean  bag. 

The  players  stand  in  a  circle  with  from  three  to  five  feet  be- 
tween each  two.  The  game  consists  of  merely  tossing  the  ball 
rapidly  from  one  player  to  another,  but  not  in  regular  order.  The 
sport  comes  from  the  imexpectedness  with  which  the  ball  may  be 
thrown  across  the  ring,  or  reverse  the  direction  in  which  it  is  circling 
the  ring,  or  in  any  other  way  taking  the  players  unaware.  A  leader 
or  teacher  should  see  that  thb  element  of  sport  is  put  into  the  game, 
or  else  it  may  be  very  dull  and  useless. 

Any  player  failing  to  catch  the  ball  should  sit  down,  the  player 
winning  who  remains  standing  the  longest 

When  all  are  seated,  the  same  game  may  be  played  in  a  sitting 
position. 

For  a  more  advanced  form  of  this  game,  see  Round  Ball. 

For  very  little  children,  the  spaces  between  players  should  be 
less  and  the  tossing  done  in  regular  order  from  one  player  to  the 
next,  workmg  up  gradually  to  the  more  varied  modes  of  play 
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biiggested  above.  Several  balls  or  bags  may  be  used,  following 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  The  number  of  these  may  be 
increased  until  there  is  but  one  tor  two)  balls  or  bean  bags  less 
than  the  nimiber  of  players. 


CIRCLE  CLUB  BOWLS 

(See  also  Line  Cluh   Bowls  (Single);  Line  Club  Bffids  (DovbU);  Cmler 
Club  Bovds.) 

6  to  60  or  more  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  ball;  football;  Indian  clubs. 

The  players  divide  into  two  parties  and  take  their  places  in  one 
large  circle,  the  players  of  one  party  alternating  with  those  of  the 
other.  There  should  be  five  or  six  feet  of  space  between  each  two 
players.  Each  player  is  pro- 
vided with  an  Indian  club. 

The  players  of  one  party  dis- 
tinguish themselves  and  their 
clubs  in  some  way,  as  by  tying 
a  handkerchief  around  the  arm 
and  club. 

The  players,  having  taken 
their  places  in  the  circle,  place 
each  his  own  club  on  the  floor 
behind  him  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  feet.  The  object  of 
the  game  is  to  knock  over  the 
opponents'  clubs  by  rolling  the  ball  on  the  floor,  and  naturally  to 
protect  one's  own  clubs.     Any  player  may  start  the  game. 

While  the  main  form  of  play  for  the  ball  is  to  roll  it,  it  is  per- 
missible to  bound  the  ball  from  one  player  lo  another,  and  also 
permissible  to  knock  over  a  club  with  a  ball  that  bounds  instead 
of  rolling.  It  is  not  permissible  to  toss  a  ball  from  one  player  to 
another,  or  to  dislodge  a  club  by  a  toss  unless  the  ball  should  hit 
the  floor  and  bound  before  it  hit'i  the  club. 

Whenever  a  club  is  dislodged,  the  ownex  (ji  Vwa  d^N^  tojkS.«&. 
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it  up  again  at  once;  if  he  also  has  the  ball,  he  must  set  up  the  club 
L  before  putting  the  bail  again  into  play. 

A  point  is  scored  by  one  party  whenever  one  of  the  opi>onents' 
r  clubs  is  dislodged,  whether  it  be  knocked  over  by  a  ball  or  by  its 
B  owner.  The  side  wins  which  first  makes  a  score  of  for^-nine 
I  points. 

The  game  may  also  be  played  with  two  balls  at  once,  and  t 
[  h  always  desirable  for  as  many  as  twen^  players. 


«ice,  and^^^ 


ORCLE  DODGE  BALL 

(See  Dodge  Bail.) 

CIRCLE  STRIDE  BALL 

9  to  30  or  more  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Foot  baU;  basket  haO. 

All  but  one  of  the  players  form  a  circle,  standing  bi  stride  posi- 
tion with  feet  touching  those  of  the  next  players  to  make  a  barricade 
for  the  balL 

Tbe  odd  player  stands  in  the  center  and  tries  to  throw  the  ball 
outside  of  the  circle  between  tbe  feet  of  tbe  players.  Those  in  the 
circle  try  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  ball,  using  only  tbeir  hands 
for  this.  This  play  is  continued  until  tbe  center  player  succeeds 
in  sending  the  ball  through  the  circle,  when  he  changes  places 
with  the  player  between  whose  feet  or  on  whose  right  side  it 
passed  out.  If  a  circle  player  moves  bis  feet  in  any  way,  he  must 
change  places  with  the  center. 

The  center  player  will  aid  his  object  by  using  considerable  finesse, 
appearing  to  intend  sending  the  ball  in  one  direction,  turning  sud- 
denly and  sending  it  in  another,  etc 

When  the  ball  has  been  sent  out  of  the  circle,  the  players  turn, 
facing  outward,  and  the  odd  man  tries  to  send  it  back  inside 
according  to  the  same  rules. 

CIRCLE  ZIGZAG 

(See  Zigug  Gcmes.) 
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CLUB  BOWLS 

Four  forms  of  this  game  arc  given  in  [his  volume  in  alphabetic  order 
Two  are  in  line  fonnalion  and  two  in  circle  formation,  as  follows; — 

I.   Line  Club  Bowts.  —  (Single)  (Relay  fonnation,  one  club  bowled  over.) 

3.  Line  Club  Bowls.  —  (Double)  (Relay  fonnation,  ball  or  bag  bowled 
between  two  clubs.) 

J.   Circle  Club  Bowls. — (Ring  fonnalion,  clubs  outside  of  ring,) 

4.  Center  Club  Bowls.  —  (Ring  formation,  three  clubs  in  center.) 
Sec  also  Balllt  Bail  and  Bombardmenl. 


CORNER  BALL 

(See  also  Double  Corner  Ball.) 
tola  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basket  ball;  volley  baU. 

GRODHD.  —  The  ground  b  marked  off  into  a  space  measuring  at 
least  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet     This  is  divided  across  the  center 
by  a  straight  line.     In  the   further 
comers  of  each  half  so  made,  a  small 
square  goal  is  marked  out,  there  being 
two  such  goals  in  each  court. 

PLAYERS.  —The  players  are  divided 
into  two  even  parties,  each  of  which 
takes  position  on  one  side  of  the 
groimd  and  stations  a  goal  man  in 
each  of  the  goals  at  the  rear  of  the 
opposite  side. 

OBJECT.  — The  object  of  the  game 
IS  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  heatis  of 
the  opposing  party  to  one's  own  goal    , 
men,  who   are    at   the  rear  of   the 
opponents'  court. 

RULES  AHD  POINTS  OF  PLAT. — The  players  on  each  side  art 
not  bound  to  any  special  territory  witliin  their  own  court,  but  will 
naturally  see  that  each  of  the  goals  at  their  reaf  's  well  protected, 
and  will  try  to  intercept  the  ball  before  it  can  .^-ach  these  goals. 
They  will  also,  of  course,  t^y  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  opposing 
par^  to  their  own  goal  men  in  the  opposite  court    No  playec  ma.^ 


COKN&K  EUJ. 


•cross  the  line  which  divides  the  two  halves  of  the  ground.  Thfl 
goal  men  may  not  step  outside  of  their  goals.  Any  ball  caught  in 
this  way  fails  to  score.  No  opponent  may  step  inside  of  a  goal. 
When  a  goal  man  catches  a  ball,  he  must  at  once  throw  it  back, 
trying  of  course  to  get  it  to  his  own  party  over  the  heads  of  the 
opponents,  who  try  to  intercept  it. 

SCORE.  — Every  ball  caught  by  a  goal  man  scores  one  for  tht 
party  tlirowing.    The  side  first  scoring  twenty  points  wins  the  gama 

I 

CORNER  SPRY 

JO  to  60  players, 

PlaygrouttJ,  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Bails;  bean  bags, 
\      The  players  are  divMed  into  four  groups,  caie  group  stattcmed 
in  each  comer  called  North,  South,  East,  and  West 

Four  captains  stand  in  the  center,  each  with  a  bean  bag,  facing 
his  comer  of  players,  who  stand  in  a  row.  The  captain  throws 
the  bean  bag  to  each  player  in  turn  in  his  group,  who  throws  it 
back  at  once  to  the  captain,  and  so  on  until  the  last  player  is 
reached.  As  the  captain  throws  to  his  last  player  he  calls  "  Comer 
Spry!"  and  runs  to  the  head  of  the  row,  the  last  player  becom- 
ing captain.  The  group  that  first  succeeds  in  having  all  of  its 
players  in  the  captain's  place  wins  the  game. 

Thia  game  was  originated  by  Miss  Amy  A  Young  or  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
received  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted 
by  ihe  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  in 
1906.  It  is  here  published  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the 
Girla'  Branch,  and  of  Measis.  A.  G.  Sixilding  St  Brothers,  pubUshera  of  tba 
handbook  in  which  the  game  first  appeared. 

GRACKABOUT 

to  to  60  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Soft  hand  bail. 

The  players  scatter  over  the  playground,  trying  to  get  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  the  one  who  has  the  ball.  He  throws  it  at  one 
of  the  players,  trying  to  hit  him  with  it,  at  the  same  time  callini 
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PCrackaboutI"  AU  of  the  players  make  a  rush  for  the  ball,  tha 
b  one  who  succeeds  in  getting  it  being  the  next  thrower.  The  other 
players  scatter  immediately  that  one  has  secured  it,  the  ball  man 
at  once  throwing  at  some  other  player,  naturally  trying  to  hit  the 
nearest  As  soon  as  the  players  hear  his  call  of  "  Crackabout  I" 
they  rush  together  again  in  the  direction  of  tbe  ball  to  try  and  secure 
it,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  game  is  thus  a  rapid  succession  of 
nmning  away  from  the  ball  man  and  scrimmages  to  secure  the 
ball.  It  is  one  of  the  strenuous  and  popular  games  enjoyed  by 
boys  of  almost  any  age,  and  aifords  some  lively  exercise  and  sport 
in  a  few  minutes. 


* 


CURTAIN  BALL 

10  to  zoo  players. 
Gymnasium;  playground. 
Basket  ball;  voUey  bail. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  most  intCTesting  ball  games  and  is  adaptable 
to  many  conditions.  For  instance,  where  a  curtain  cannot  be 
conveniently  hung,  the  game  may  be  played  over  a  high  fence  or 
hedge. 

The  game  consists  in  throwing  a  ball  backward  and  forward 
over  a  curtain  which  conceals  the  opposing  players  from  each  other. 
As  the  ball  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  scoring  for 
the  opponents  whenever  it  does  so,  the  players  have  to  be  very  alert, 
and  there  is  opportunity  for  much  sport  in  the  game.  For  a  very 
large  number  of  players,  more  than  one  ball  may  be  used. 

GBOUHD,  —  No  outside  boimdaries  are  necessary  for  this  game. 
The  ground  should  be  divided  into  two  approximately  equal  parts 
by  an  opaque  curtain  eight  feet  in  height,  strung  on  a  rope  or  wire 
carried  across  from  side  supports.  This  should  touch  the  ground, 
so  that  there  is  no  means  of  seeing  the  position  of  the  opposing 
players  on  the  other  side.  As  stated  above,  the  game  may  be  played 
across  a  high  fence  or  hedge  instead  of  over  a  curtain. 

PLAYERS. — The  players  are  divided  into  two  parties  of  equal 
number.  There  is  no  regular  formation  or  disposition  of  the  players 
over  tbe  ground.    Each  party  should  select  an.  u[a9UQ^'«'aK£l&^^^^:\ 


I 
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it  is  to  stand  at  one  end  of  the  curtain  on  the  opponents'  ade,  where 
he  can  watcb  the  opponents  and  keep  score. 

RULES. — The  ball  is  thrown  back  and  forth  from  one  side  to  the 
other  over  the  curtain,  and  should  be  caught  before  it  can  touch 
the  floor.  Players  will  try  to  deceive  their  opponents  as  to  the 
point  where  the  ball  is  to  cross  the  curtain,  and  the  more  rapid  the 
play  is  the  more  alert  the  players  will  have  to  be.  The  great  sport 
of  the  game  consists  in  the  unexpectedness  with  which  the  ball 
may  appear  at  any  given  point. 

SCORE.  —  Opponents  score  one  point  whenever  the  ball  touches 
the  ground.    The  side  wins  which  first  scores  twenty-one  pcunts. 

TUi  game  was  origimtted  hy  Dr.  Dudley  A.  SatgeaL 

DEAD  BALL 

10  to  60  players. 

Schoolroom. 

Gas  ball;  bean  bags. 

This  game  may  be  played  with  balls  or  bean  bags.  If  with 
balls,  a  light  gas  ball  is  preferable,  as  for  all  schoolroom  games* 
From  one  to  three  balls  or  bags  will  be  needed  for  the  game.  If 
the  class  is  a  large  one,  only  half  the  pupils  should  play  at  a  time; 
if  a  small  class,  all  may  play  at  once.  The  players  stand  in  the 
aisles  or  between  the  seats  and  desl^,  and  should  be  scattered 
aiound  the  schoolroom. 

The  teacher  puts  the  balls  in  play  by  tossing  them  one  at  a  time 
upward,  so  they  will  land  in  different  directions  in  the  room.  The 
players,  as  opportunity  avails,  without  leaving  their  places  on  tlte 
floor,  try  to  catch  a  ball  and  toss  it  in  the  same  way  to  some  other 
player.  It  is  not  permissible  to  throw  the  ball  at  another  player; 
it  must  always  be  tossed  in  the  air.  Any  player  who  does  not  catch 
the  ball,  but  instead  is  touched  by  it,  is  "dead"  (out  of  the  game), 
and  must  sit  down.  Each  player  tosses  the  ball  upward  in  some 
new  direction  as  soon  as  he  receives  it.  This  play  continues  until 
only  one  player  remains  standing,  who  is  considered  the  winner. 
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DODGEBALL 

This  is  one  of  (he  most  popular  gymnasium  or  playgrouiid  games.    It  b  hen 

ibed  first  for  aa  ioformiil  game;  thes  in  t!u^  forms  for  an  athletic  coO' 

test,  the  latter  as  developed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Stechei;  and  lastly,  for  use  in 

the  schoolroom.    Forms  LI,  III,  and  IV  are  for  match  games. 

I,  Dodgeball  (informal;  players  not  in  teams), 

n.  Circle  Dodgeball  (ooe  team  forming  a  circle,  the  Other  team  etanding 

within), 
in.   Double  Dodgeball  (two  teams  in  a  Ihree-court  field), 
IV.   Progressive  Dodgeball  (three  teams  In  a  thiee-oouit  fieldt  fhnngtng  courts 
At  the  end  of  each  inning. 
V.  Schoolroom  Dodgeball. 

(.  DODGEBAU, 

I  (InfoRDaO 

to  to  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  ball. 

This  game  is  a  very  popular  gymnasium  or  pTayground  game.  Ad  &>• 
formal  mode  of  play  is  here  described.  For 'match  games  between  compet* 
ing  teams  more  strict  athletic  procedure  is  necessary,  and  three  such  forms 
of  the  game  follow. 

The  playere  arc  divided  into  two  even  groups.  One  group  forms 
a  circle  (this  need  not  be  marked  on  the  ground).  The  larger 
the  circle  the  more  sport  in  the  game.  The  other  group  stands 
within  the  circle,  scattered  promiscuously.  The  object  of  the  game 
is  for  the  circle  men  to  hit  the  center  men  with  a  basket  ball,  the 
center  men  dodging  to  evade  this.  They  may  jump,  stoop,  or 
resort  to  any  means  of  dodging  except  leaving  the  ring.  Any  player 
hit  on  any  part  of  his  person  at  once  joins  the  circle  men.  The 
last  player  to  remain  in  the  center  is  considered  the  winner.  The 
groups  as  originally  constituted  then  change  places  for  the  next 
game,  the  center  men  becoming  circle  players  and  the  circle  men 
going  to  the  center. 

There  is  no  retaliatory  play  of  the  ball  by  the  center  players; 
they  merely  dodge  it.  The  ball  is  returned  to  the  circle  either 
by  a  toss  from  a  center  man  or  by  a  circle  man  steppng  in  for  it  if 
it  should  not  roll  or  bound  within  reach.    When,  two  csk^oc^  'nirao. 


J 


are  hit  b;  one  throw  of  the  ball,  only  the  first  one  bit  leaves  the 
ceoter. 

CIRCLE  DODGEBALL 
10  to  69  flayers. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basket  bait. 

GROinn).  —  A  circle  is  drawn  on  the  ground.  For  practice 
play,  a  temporary  marking  may  most  quickly  be  made  by  the 
players  forming  a  circle,  dropping  hands,  and  each  player  then 
marking  the  arc  of  the  circle  in  front  of  himself,  joining  it  to  those 
of  the  adjacent  players.  For  match  games  the  circle  should  be 
marked  in  advance  and  should  be  accurate,  and  measure  thirty- 
five  feet  in  diameter. 

TEAMS.  —  Any  number  of  players  may  take  part.  They  are 
divided  into  two  equal  teams,  one  of  which  stands  around  and 
outside  of  the  circle;  the  other  team  is  grouped  promiscuously 
within  the  circle.  There  are  no  officers  of  the  teams,  but  for  match 
games  a  referee  is  necessary,  who  should  also  act  as  score  keeper. 

OBJECT  OF  GAME.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  outer  or 
circle  team  to  bit  the  players  of  the  inner  team  with  a  basket  ball, 
any  player  so  hit  being  "  out "  and  having  to  leave  the  g4me.  With 
one  slight  exception,  explained  farther  on,  only  the  inner  players 
score,  and  this  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  players  left  in  the  circle 
when  time  limits  are  called.  There  is  no  retaliatory  play  from  the 
iimer  team. 

START.  —  The  game  starts  on  a  signal  from  the  referee  with  the 
ball  in  the  hands  of  the  outer  circle.  The  referee  blows  his  whistle 
for  play  to  cease  whenever  an  inner  player  is  fairly  touched  with 
the  ball,  and  again  for  play  to  resume.  He  also  «gnals  for  time 
limits  explained  under  "Score." 

RULES  AHD  POIHTS  OF  PLAT.  —  The  players  in  the  outer  team 
must  not  step  withm  the  circle  when  throwing.  A  center  player 
hit  by  such  a  throw  is  not  out. 

A  ball  that  does  not  hit  a  center  player  is  usually  recovered  by 
the  outer  circle  by  rolling  or  otherwise  making  its  own  way  to  the 
oppo^te  side  of  the  circle.  If  a  ball  remains  in  the  circle  or  re- 
bounds  into  it,  one  of  th«  outer  team  may  run  in  to  get  it.    He  may 


tow  it  while  within  the  circle  to  one  of  his  teamsmen  who  is  in 
place  outside  the  circle;  or  he  may  return  with  it  to  his  own  place 
and  throw  from  there;  hut  he  may  not  throw  at  one  of  the  inner 
players  while  himself  within  the  circle. 

The  inner  team  does  not  play  the  ball:  it  only  dodges  the  ball. 
Any  tactics  may  be  used  for  this  except  leaving  the  ring.  The 
dodging  may  be  done  by  stepping  quickly  in  one  direction  or 
another,  by  twisting,  stooping,  jumping,  or  any  other  methods 
that  suggest  themselves. 

A  playerof  the  inner  team  hit  on  any  partof  his  person  or  clothing 
by  a  ball  is  out.  This  may  be  either  from  the  ball  on  the  fly  or 
on  a  bounce,  or  rolling.  Only  one  player  may  be  put  out  for  one 
throw  of  the  ball.  Should  two  players  be  hit  by  one  throw  of  the 
ball,  the  &rst  one  touched  by  the  ball  is  the  one  to  go  out.  When 
a  player  is  hit,  the  referee  blows  his  whistle,  the  play  ceases,  and 
the  player  hit  quickly  leaves  the  circle.  The  referee  blows  his 
whistle  again  for  the  play  to  resume;  but  should  the  hit  player  not 
then  have  left  the  circle  so  that  he  may  be  hit  a  second  time, 
such  a  second  hit  scores  one  point  for  the  opponents. 

SCORE.  — The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  of  ten  minutes  each, 
the  teams  changing  places  at  the  end  of  the  first  half.  The  main 
scoring  is  done  by  the  inner  team,  which  scores  one  point  for  each 
player  left  within  the  circle  at  the  end  of  its  half.  The  only  other 
scoring  is  by  the  outer  team  whenever  a  player  is  hit  a  second 
time  before  leaving  the  circle,  each  such  hit  scoring  one  point  for 
the  throwing  party. 

The  team  wins  which  at  the  end  of  the  second  half  has  the  highest 
score  from  these  two  sources  together. 
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The  game  as  here  given  was  developed  by  Mr.  Willism  A.  Stecher. 
DOUBLE  DODGEBALL 


to  60  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basket  ball. 

The  game  ^s  played  by  two  opposing  teams  m  a  three-court 
field,  instead  of  by  three  teams  in  such  a  field  as  in  Pro^cs&w^ 
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Dodgeball.  One  team  takes  its  place  in  the  center  court,  and  the 
opposing  team  is  equally  divided,  one  half  going  to  each  of  the 
end  courts.  The  teams  must  be  of  equal  numbers,  and  for  match 
games  have  sixteen  players  on  each. 
The  game  is  played  in  two  halves  jf  ten  minutes  or  less  each. 
I  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  teams  change  courts. 

The  rules  for  play  are  exactly  the  same  as  for  Progressi\x 
It  Dodgeball.  The  main  difference  in  the  games  b  in  the  smaller 
)  number  of  opponents  in  the  end  courts. 

This  game  vas  devised  by  Mr.  ^Villiam  A.  Stecher 


PROGRESSIVE  DODGEBALL 

I  Ij  to  too  players. 

\  flayground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  ball. 
OROUHD.  —  The  grotmd  b  dmded  into  three  equal  courts,  eacb 

30  X  30  feet.    The  end  courts  may  be  shorter  if  full  space  be  not 

available. 
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PioGKBssivB  Dodgeball 

T  AHS,  —  The  players  are  divided  into  three  equal  teams,  which 
for  convenience  may  be  designated  by  colors,  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 
There  are  no  officers  for  the  teams,  but  one  referee  for  the  game, 
who  should  also  act  as  score  keeper,  is  desu-able,  and  for  match 
games  necessary.  At  the  opening  of  the  game  the  two  outer  teams 
line  up,  each  on  its  inner  boundary  line,  each  player  standing  with 
one  foot  on  the  line.  The  center  team  is  grouped  promiscuously 
near  the  middle  of  the  center  court.     The  teams  change  courts 


Ball  Garner 

at  the  end  of  each  inning,  and  the  fonnation  or  Une-up  just 
described  is  resumed  at  the  opening  of  each  inning, 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME.  —  The  game  consists  in  hitting  players 
with  a  Hying  bail  (not  a  bounce),  any  player  so  hit  being  out  and 
leading  the  field.  For  this  purpose  the  two  end  teams  play  against 
the  center  team  (but  not  against  each  other) ;  and  the  center  team 
also  plays  the  ball  in  a  retaliatory  or  a^ressive  game,  trying  to  hit 
players  on  either  of  the  end  teams. 

START. — The  game  is  played  in  three  innings,  each  of  five  or  more 
minutes'  duration.  Each  inning  begins  with  the  teams  in  the  for- 
mation shown  in  the  diagram  and  described  under  "Teams,"  except 
that  the  different  teams  will  be  in  different  courts  for  each  inning. 

The  referee  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  tossing  it  to  the  center 
team  (say  the  Whites,  as  shown  in  the  diagram),  and  at  the 
same  time  blows  his  whistle  as  a  signal  for  the  game  to  open.  The 
referee  also  blows  his  whistle  whenever  a  player  is  hit  so  as  to  be  out 
{i.e.  hit  by  a  ball  "on  the  fly,"  not  on  a  bounce).  The  hit  player 
at  once  leaves  the  field,  and  play  is  resumed  by  the  referee's  whistle 
and  tossing  of  the  ball  to  the  center  team  as  at  the  beginning.  The 
referee  also  calls  time  for  the  close  of  innings.  After  the  ball  has 
been  put  regularly  in  play,  teams  may  only  secure  the  ball  when 
it  is  "dead,"  i.e.  when  it  has  not  Just  been  played  by  an  opponent, 
but  has  stopped,  rolled,  or  bounced  inlo  its  own  court. 

RULES  AHD  POINTS  OF  PLAY.  —  After  the  referee  has  put  the  ball 
in  play  by  tossing  it  to  the  center  team,  the  player  catching  it  runs 
to  eilher  the  left  or  right  boundary  line  of  his  field  and  throws  the 
ball  at  oneof  the  opposing  players  (Red  or  Blue).  These  players, 
meanwhile,  immediately  upon  hearing  the  whistle  to  start,  should 
ha\e  run  toward  the  rear  of  their  respective  courts  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  being  hit.  Should  the  White  player  succeed  In  hitting  a 
player  on  the  Red  or  Blue  team,  the  referee's  whistle  is  blown, 
tlie  hit  player  leaves  the  field,  and  the  game  starts  over  again  as  at  the 
beginning.  Should  the  White  player  fail  to  bit  one  of  the  opponents, 
the  latter  try,  in  turn,  to  secure  the  ball  before  it  rebounds  or  rolls 
back  into  the  center  court.  The  player  who  gets  it  cither  runs  up 
to  ihe  boundary  line  and  throws  at  the  Whiles,  or  passes  the  ball 
0  some  other  player  of  his  own  team  who  does  this.  The  Whites 
katurally  scatter  to  the  farther  boundary  line  of  th^  court  to  axovi 
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being  hit.  Should  the  ball  fail  to  hit  a  White  player,  it  is  most 
Skely  to  go  entirely  across  to  the  Blue  court,  where  one  of  the  Blue 
team  should  catch  it,  and  in  turn  try  to  hit  the  Whites. 

The  end  teams  (in  this  case  Red  and  Blue)  play  against  the 
center  (White),  but  not  against  each  other.  The  center  team  plays 
T.T.Lto»r>.Ay..s  agamst  both  end  teams. 
Thus,  a  player  in  either 
of  the  end  teams  may  be 
hit  by  a  player  on  the 
center  team,  but  it  is 
not  a  part  of  the  game 
for  these  end  teams  to 
try  to  hit  each  other, 
A  bail  thrown  by  rather 
end  team  across  the  cen- 
ter coxirt  may  be  caught,  however,  by  a  player  on  the  opposite 
end. 

A  player  is  not  out  if  hit  by  a  ball  that  rebounds,  whether  from 
the  floor,  another  player,  a  wall,  or  any  other  object. 

A  player  is  not  out  if  the  thrower  of  the  ball  overstepped  the 
botmdaty  lines  while  throwing. 

The  only  kind  of  a  hit  that  puts  a  player  out  is  one  from  a  ball 
"on  the  fly"  thrown  from  behind  a  boundary  line. 

Players  may  dodge  in  any  way  they  choose,  but  a  hit  from  a  flying 
ball  on  any  part  of  the  person  or  clothing  puts  a  player  out. 

At  the  close  of  each  inning  (of  Ave  or  more  minutes)  the  teams 
progress  or  change  courts  in  regular  order,  from  right  to  left.  That 
is,  the  Blue  team  moves  to  the  center,  the  White  team  to  the  left 
court,  and  the  Red  team  to  the  right  court.  For  the  third  inning 
another  change  is  made  in  the  same  direction,  the  Reds  going  to 
the  center,  the  Blues  to  the  left  court,  and  the  Whites  to  the  right 
court.  Thus,  in  the  three  innings  each  team  will  have  played  in 
each  court. 

When  a  new  inning  is  started  and  the  teams  change  courts,  all 
players  who  have  been  hit  and  are  out  return  to  their  teams.  Each 
inning  begins,  therefore,  with  full  teams. 

SCORE.  —  A  score  is  made  for  each  team  for  each  of  the  three 
innings,  and  consists  of  a  count  of  the  playeia  who  have  been  hit 
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[put  "out")  during  the  inning.  The  team  wins  which  at  the  close 
of  the  three  innings  has  the  smallest  score;  that  is,  has  had  the 
smallest  number  of  players  hit. 

It  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  a  game  to  have  the  score  posted 
on  a  bulletin  in  sight  of  the  players.  But  whether  on  a  bulletin 
or  card,  the  accompanying  form  is  desirable. 

Ilia  game  waa  devised  and  developed  by  Mr,  William  A.  Slecher- 


SCHOOLROOM  DODGEBALL 

10  to  60  ^yers. 
Gas  Ball. 

The  players  are  evenly  divided  into  two  teams.  One  team  takes 
its  place  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  room;  the  players  of  the  other 
team  scatter  through  the  aisles  or  seats,  which  latter  should  be 
turned  up  if  possible.  The  outer  team  tries  to  hit  the  inner  team 
with  the  ball,  any  player  so  hit  taking  his  place  in  the  outer  team 
and  joining  in  its  play.  The  player  who  remains  longest  in  the 
center  is  considered  to  have  won. 

Only  a  hit  from  a  ball  on  the  fly  counts.  A  hit  from  a  bounce 
does  not  put  a  player  out.  If  a  ball  touches  any  part  of  the  clothing 
or  person,  it  is  considered  a  hit.  If  two  players  are  hit  by  the  same 
throw,  only  the  first  one  hit  is  considered  out.  Players  may  dodge 
the  ball  in  any  way.  The  ball  is  returned  to  the  circle  players  by  a 
toss  from  one  of  the  inner  team,  should  it  be  out  of  reach  of  any 
player  of  the  circle  team. 

If  desired,  the  hit  players  may  leave  the  game  instead  of 
jobing  the  outer  circle.  This  leaves  the  teams  intact,  and  each 
then  keeps  a  separate  score. 

If  successive  games  be  played,  the  teams  change  places,  the  inner 
players  going  to  the  circle,  and  vice  versa.  The  game  may  then  be 
played  in  innings  if  desired,  each  team  to  be  given  three  minutes 
in  the  circle.  One  point  is  then  scored  against  a  team  while  in 
the  center  for  every  player  hit,  and  the  team  wins  which  has  the 
smallest  score  at  the  end. 
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i4  to  lOO  players. 

Gymnasium;  playground, 

2  basket  balls. 

This  game  is  one  of  the  comparatively  tew  hi  whldi  a  hige  number  of  pbf 
era  may  be  kept  actively  engaged  at  the  same  time.  The  game  was  dcveioped 
by  Miss  Caroline  M.  Wollaston  of  New  York  Cil)',  through  whose  kiodncss 
it  is  here  given.  There  are  practically  two  games  going  on  at  once,  in  which 
each  player  participates  in  rotatioa. 

GRODITD.  —  The  ground  for  this  game  should  be  outlined  in  a 
square  measuring  about  forty  by  forty  feet.  In  each  comer  is 
marked  a  small  goal,  the  two  goals  at  one  end  belonging  to  one 
team,  say  the  Blues,  and  the  two  goals  at  the  other  end  belonging  to 
the  opposing,  or  Red,  team.  Near  the  center  are  marked  two  small 
circular  goids  for  the  throwers  of  the  different  teams.  The  thrower 
for  the  Red  team  stands  in  the  center  goal  farthest  removed  bom 
the  red  comers;  the  thrower  for  the  Blue  team  in  the  goal  farthest 
removed  from  the  Blue  comers. 

Two  basket  balls  are  needed  for  the  game. 

TEAMS.  —  Any  number  of  players,  from  fourteen  to  one  hundred, 
may  play.  These  are  divided  into  two  teams.  While  it  is  advis- 
able to  have  the  two  teams  even  in  numbers,  an  odd  player  may  be 
assigned  to  either  team. 

Each  team  chooses  its  own  captain.  Each  captain  selects  two 
goal  keepers,  players  who  can  jump  and  catch  well  bdng  best 
for  this  position.  These  two  goal  keepers  are  assigned  to  goab 
at  the  same  end  of  the  ground,  each  b«ng  guarded  by  guards 
from  the  opposite  team.  It  desired,  a  halt  may  be  called  dur- 
ii^  the  game,  and  the  goal  keepers  changed  for  others  desig- 
nated by  the  captain.  This  is  sometimes  desirable  to  rest 
players  filling  this  arduous  position,  and  sometimes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distiibuting  among  the  plajrers  opportunities  for  this 
kind  of  play. 

The  remaining  players  are  guards,  and  are  divided  by  the  capt^ 
into  two  parties,  one  for  each  of  the  opponents'  comer  goals.  TTie 
following  method  has  been  foimd  to  work  quickly  and  well  for  this 
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purpose:  The  capt^  lines  up  hia  playas  and  numbers  them, 
taking  any  number  that  he  chooses  for  himself.  Those  having  odd 
numbers  are  sent  to  guard  one  goal,  and  those  having  even  numbers 
to  guard  the  other  goaL    Each  guard  shoidd  remember  well  his 
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number,  ss  there  b  a  constant  rotation  of  [layers  according  to 
number. 

OBJECTS  07  OAHB. — The  first  object  of  the  game  is  for  a  thrower 
on  the  center  base  to  throw  a  ball  to  one  of  the  comer  goal  men  of 
his  own  team ;  each  ball  so  caught  by  the  goal  keeper  scores.  One 
very  distinctive  feature  of  this  game  is  the  fact  that  each  guard 
becomes,  in  turn,  thrower  for  his  team. 

Another  object  of  the  game  is  f ot  the  guards  to  prevent  thfi  csinm. 
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goal  men  from  catching  the  ball.  This  is  not  only  for  defensive 
play,  to  prevent  the  opponents  from  scoring,  but  has  a  positivt 
value,  there  being  a  separate  guard  score,  each  ball  that  a  guard 
catches  and  holds  scoring  for  his  team.  This  scoring  for  catches 
by  the  guards  has  the  advantage  of  calling  for  especially  active 
work  from  the  guards,  with  much  jumping  in  it,  and  leads  to  skillful 
play  for  catching  the  ball  so  as  to  hold  it  instead  of  merely 
touching  it. 

START.  —  The  game  starts  with  Number  One  of  each  team  in  hb 
respective  throwing  base  in  the  center,  the  guards  being  disposed  in 
one  or  two  ranks  around  the  goals  they  are  to  guard.  Each  center 
baseman  holds  a  ball,  which  he  puts  in  play  at  the  referee's  whistle, 
or  other  signal,  by  throwing  to  one  of  the  comer  goal  keepers  of  his 
team. 

Each  guard,  as  he  becomes  thrower,  throws  only  to  the  comer  on  his 
side  of  the  field.  For  instance,  the  guards  bearingodd  numbers  being 
on  the  right  side  of  the  field,  when  player  Number  One  throws  from 
the  center  base,  he  will  throw  to  the  comer  man  on  the  right 
Similarly,  when  player  Number  Two  takes  his  turn  at  the  throwing 
base,  he  will  throw  to  the  comer  goal  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
field,  as  his  party  of  guards  are  stationed  at  the  left-hand  side. 

RULES  AHD  PODITS  OF  PLAY.  —  The  game  opens  with  guaid 
Number  One  in  the  center  base,  ready  to  throw  the  ball  to  the  comer. 
Each  thrower  has  but  one  throw  at  a  turn,  whether  it  be  successful 
or  not.  Immediately  that  a  thrower  has  tossed  the  ball,  he  steps 
back  to  his  place  among  the  guards,  and  the  guard  bearing  the  next 
number  steps  into  the  throwing  base.  The  players  must  keep  their 
own  watch  for  turns  to  do  this,  and  each  should  therefore  observe 
at  the  opening  of  the  game  which  guard  bears  the  number  next 
before  his.  This  will  be  a  player  in  the  opposite  division  of  guards 
of  his  team,  as  the  odd  numbers  are  guarding  one  com^  and  the 
even  numbers  another. 

When  each  player  of  a  team  has  thrown  from  a  center  base,  the 
numbers  b^;in  over  again  in  regular  rotation.  Thus,  if  Number 
Sixteen  be  the  last  thrower,  Number  One  follows  him. 

Whoever  catches  a  ball  thrown  to  a  comer,  whether  it  be  the 
comer  goal  keeper  or  one  of  the  guards  surrounding  him,  throws 
the  ball  immediately  back  to  the  center  base,  supposedly  to  the 
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next  player,  who  should  have  stepped  at  once  to  the  base  when 
the  previous  thrower  left  it.  Should  this  next  player  not  have 
reached  the  center  base  in  time  to  catch  the  ball,  he  picks  up  the 
ball  and  throws  it  to  the  proper  goal  keeper;  but  it  behooves  a 
player  to  be  at  the  center  base  in  time  to  catch  a  ball  returned 
from  a  comer,  because  every  such  catch  scores. 

A  ball  caught  on  the  center  base  is,  of  course,  a  return  ball  from 
the  comer  to  which  a  predecessor  threw  it,  and  must  be  a  fair 
throw,  whether  sent  by  one  of  the  opponents'  guards  or  his  own  goal 
keeper. 

It  may  make  clearer  the  rotation  of  the  play  to  illustrate  as  foUows : 
The  game  opens  with  Number  One  ready  on  the  center  base  belong- 
ing to  his  team.  His  group  of  guards,  that  is,  those  bearing  the 
odd  numbers,  are  guarding  the  comer  behind  him  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  field.  He  therefore  throws  the  ball  on  the  referee's  signal 
to  the  comer  goal  keeper  for  his  team  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
ground  on  the  right-hand  side.  Immediately  that  he  has  thrown 
the  ball,  he  steps  back  among  his  group  of  guards  bearing  the  odd 
numbers,  and  Number  Two  of  his  team,  who  belongs  to  the  group 
of  guards  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  field,  steps  forward  at  once  to 
the  center  base.  Meanwhile,  the  ball  may  have  been  caught  by  the 
goal  keeper  to  whom  it  was  thrown,  or  by  one  of  the  guards  surround- 
ing him.  It  is  at  once  tossed  back  to  the  center  base  from  which  it 
came,  and  Number  Two  guard  should  be  there  to  catch  it. 

Number  Two  then  throws  the  ball  to  the  goal  keeper  for  his  team 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  ground.  Whoever  catches  it  at  once 
throws  it  back  to  the  same  throwing  base,  and  Number  Three 
should  be  there  to  receive  it.  Number  Two  having  returned  to  the 
ranks  of  his  guards.  So  the  game  goes  on,  the  guards  each  taking 
a  turn  at  the  throwing  base,  and  each  throwing  the  ball  to  the 
comer  goal  keeper  on  his  side  of  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  the  same  sort  of  game  is  being  played  by  the  opposite 
team,  two  balls  being  in  play  at  once,  and  each  guard  taking  part 
in  each  game  for  each  team,  according  as  he  is  guard  around  an 
opponent's  comer  goal  or  a  thrower  from  the  center  base  to  his  own 
goal  men. 

Each  goal  keeper  and  thrower  must  keep  one  foot  in  his  goal  or 
base.    It  is  thus  permissible  for  a  goal  keeper  to  sxe^  wiX  «A\i^ 
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goal  with  one  foot,  or  lean  tar  out  ot  the  goal  to  catcb  th?  itaXL  Of 
course  the  best  kind  of  a  throw  to  a  goal  keeper  is  a  high  curved  ball 
that  will  go  over  the  beads  of  the  guards  and  fall  within  his  goaL 
No  guard  may  step  withm  the  goal  he  guards. 

Violation  of  the  rules  about  overstepping  territoiy  constitutes  p 
foul,  and  scores  for  the  opposing  team. 

Very  alert  and  rapid  play  is  needed  to  make  this  game  a 
As  one  team  (Blues)  may  play  faster  than  the  other  (Reds),  it  is  not 
necessary  that  Number  Six  of  the  Red  team  and  Number  Six  (rf 
the  Blue  team,  for  example,  should  be  on  the  center  throwing 
bases  at  the  same  thas.  The  two  games  go  on  independently  of 
each  other. 

FOOLS.  —  The  overstepping  of  boundaries  in  ways  not  allowGl 
by  the  rules  score  one  for  the  opponents. 

SCORE.  —  A  goal  keeper  scores  one  point  for  his  team  every 
that  he  catches  a  ball  which  has  not  been  touched  by  one  of 
guards  around  his  goal.    A  ball  caught  by  a  goal  keeper  after 
being  touched  by  a  guard  does  not  score. 

In  addition  to  the  score  made  by  goal  keepers,  a  guards'  score  ii 
kept,  each  player  counting  the  number  of  balls  he  catches  and  bold^ 
no  matter  where  he  be  standing,  whether  in  his  position  as  guard 
or  in  the  center  base  from  which  he  is  to  be  tlirower  Such  a  catcb 
by  a  piiard  scores  one  point,  the  guards  reporting  their  points  at 
the  end  of  the  game.  Touching  the  ball  does  not  score  under  an/ 
circumstances.    It  must  be  caught  and  held. 

Fouls  score  for  opponents,  as  stated  under  "Fouls." 

The  score  for  the  game  for  either  side  is  the  sum  of  all  of  the  baUs 
caught,  accordmg  to  the  above  rules,  by  the  goal  keepers  and  guards 
on  that  side.  The  game  is  usually  played  on  time  limits  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes. 

For  experienced  players,  scormg  by  guards  may  be  omitted  it 
desired.    The  particular  object  of  this  feature  is  to  encouraj^ 
guards  to  expert  work  in  catching  the  ball,  instead  of  merely 
interfering. 


DOUBLE  DODGEBAU. 

(See  Ax^gfM) 


I^^^l^^^^l 
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DRIVE  BALL 

10  to  JO  payers 
Playground^  gymnasium- 
Basket  ball;  volley  ball.. 

This  is  one  ot  the  most  interestir^  games  for  players  beginning 
to  care  for  team  work.  The  writer  has  known  some  boys  to  play 
the  game  persistently  for  several  seasons  in  succession. 

GROnnD.  —  A  court  measuring  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length 
by  twenty  to  thirty  in  width  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  forming 
two  courts,  each  of  which 
should  be  a  little  wider  than  , 
it  is  long.  A  goal  about  two 
by  four  feet  is  marked  in  the 
center  rear  of  each  court, 
within  the  boundary  lines. 
It  facilitates  the  game  if  the 
end  of  each  court  may  be  a 
wail  or  fence,  and  thus  make 
sort  of  a  backstop  behind  the 
goal. 

Each  court  has  bases 
marked  at  even  distances 
over  its  surface,  wherein  the 
different  players  stand. 
These  may  be  marked  amply 
as  a  cross  for  a  footmark,  or 
a  small  circle  or  square. 
There  is  no  particular 
arrangement  for  Uiese,  the 
only  object  being  to  scatter 
the  players,  no    mass  play  being  allowed  in  the  game. 

PLATERS.  —  The  players,  of  no  stipulated  number,  are  divided 
mto  two  equal  teams.  Each  team  appoints  a  captain,  who  stands  al 
the  middle  of  the  dividing  line  and  is  responsible  for  the  discipline 
of  his  team;  a  goal  guard,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  ball  from  the 
goal  and  who  stands  in  the  goal ;  and  from  six  to  twelve  ^\a.-i<s^ 
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each  assigned  a  certain  spot  maxked  as  his  territory  and  From  which 
he  may  not  move  more  than  two  feet. 

OBJECT  OF  GAME.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  throw  the  ball 
into  the  opponents'  goal. 

START.  — The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being  placed  on  the  ground  at 
the  center  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  captains.  At  a  signal 
from  an  umpire,  each  captain  hits  the  ball  with  his  fist.  The  ball  is 
,  thereafter  kept  moving  rapidly  back  and  forth  from  one  court  to  the 
I  other,  hit  always  with  the  fist.  After  being  caught  or  otherwise 
stopped,  it  should  be  bounced  or  thrown  from  one  hand  and  hit  with 
the  fist. 

RULES.  —  No  player  may  move  more  than  two  feet  from  the  base 

assigned  him.    At  no  time  may  players  do  mass  work.     Whenever 

r  a  goal  is  made,  the  ball  is  again  started  from  the  center  by  the  two 

F  captains.    The  goal  guard  may  not  step  out  of  the  goal,  even 

with  one  foot.     The  ball  must  always  be  hit  with  the  closed  fist. 

FOOLS.  — It  is  a  foul  to  kick  the  ball;  to  hold  it;  to  throw  it 
with  both  hands  or  in  any  way  except  by  batting  with  the  closed 
fist;  it  is  a  foul  to  cross  the  dividing 'line.  Eath  foul  scores  one 
point  for  the  opposing  team. 

SCORE.  —  Whenever  a  ball  touches  the  ground  inade  of  a  goal,  it 
scores  two  for  the  batting  side.  Fouls  count  for  the  opposing  ^de, 
as  above  stated.  The  game  is  played  in  three  rounds  of  fifteen 
minutes  each,  with  a  rest  of  five  minutes  between.  The  teams 
change  courts  for  successive  rounds.  The  team  wins  which  has 
the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  the  third  round. 

EMPEROR   BALL     (.See  Captain  BaO—Vf) 

END  BALL     (Set  Appaidtx) 

FIST  BALL 

6  to  JO  Of  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  parlor. 
VoUey  bail;  basket  ball;  gas  bail. 

This  game  is  very  similar  to  Volley  Ball,  but  differs  from  that  game  In  Ae 
fact  that  the  ball  is  hit  withtheSst  instead  of  the  open  hand;  that  the  bttll  m>; 
bound  on  the  ground;  and  that  the  genera]  rules  are  simpler.  For  kige  ntii» 
beis  two  balls  may  be  used,  as  described  at  the  end. 
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""  GROTIBD.  —  The  ground  should  be,  if  possible,  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  with  clearly  defined  boundaries.  Across 
the  center  of  the  ground  a  rope  or  cord  is  stretched,  head  high,  which 
divides  the  ground  into  two  equal  courts.  If  desired,  each  court 
may  be  divided  into  small  squares,  one  for  each  player,  to  prevent 

PLAYERS.  —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams,  each 
of  which  scatters  promiscuously  over  the  court  unless  assigned  to 
squares  as  described  above.  The  players  in  each  team  should  be 
numbered  consecutively  to  facilitate  rotation  in  serving.  One  officer 
will  be  needed  to  act  as  umpire  and  scorer. 

OBJECT  OF  GAME.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  send  the  ball 
back  and  forth  across  the  stretched  cord,  striking  it  only  with  the 
fist.  The  game  Is  defensive;  that  is,  the  scoring  is  done  by  one 
party  when  the  opponents  fail  to  return  the  ball  or  to  keep  it 
properly  in  play. 

START. — The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  a  regular  serve  at  the  opening 
of  the  game,  after  each  point  scored,  and  after  going  out  of  play. 
The  players  take  turns  in  serving  for  their  team,  being  num- 
bered before  the  game  opens.  The  sides  alternate  in  serving  after 
a  score. 

The  player  who  serves  the  ball  should  stand  at  a  central  point 
ten  feet  from  die  dividing  line,  and  may  serve  the  ball  in  two  ways. 
He  may  bound  it  and  bat  it  with  the  fist  over  into  the  opponents' 
court,  or  he  may  hold  it  above  his  head,  let  go  of  it,  and  as  it  falls 
serve  it  with  his  fist.  The  ball  must  go  over  the  line  to  be  in  play. 
Should  a  server  fail  in  this,  the  ball  must  be  handed  to  the  opposite 
side,  which  then  has  a  trial.  MIct  a  ball  has  otherwise  gone  out 
of  play,  it  is  served  anew  by  the  side  responsible  for  the  failure, 

RULES  AITD  POIIfTS  OF  PLAY.— The  ball  must  cross  into  the 
opponents'  court  above  the  cord  to  score  or  be  properly  in  play, 

A  ball  to  score  its  highest  (two  points)  must  be  returned  after 
a  serve  without  bounding,  although  any  number  of  players  may 
hit  it  or  keep  it  in  the  air  before  sending  it  back  over  the  line. 
A  ball  may  bound  once  before  being  returned  and  score  less  (one 
point).  It  is  out  of  play  if  it  bounds  twice  without  being  hit  between 
the  bounds. 

Several  methods  of  play  are  permissible,  but  the  rule  ia  vixN%x\:^f\<b 
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that  the  ball  must  always  be  hit  wilh  the  closed  fist,  and  always  from 
underneath,  except  for  sending  it  across  the  line.  It  must  reach  Ihc 
opponents'  court  from  a  blow  and  not  from  a  bound.  Either  fist 
may  be  used  in  striking  a  ball,  but  never  both  at  once.  A  player  may 
"dribble"  the  ball  in  the  air  before  batting  it  over  the  line  to  the 
opponents;  that  is,  he  may  keep  it  in  theair  byhitting  it  from  under- 
neath with  his  closed  fist  ("nursing"'  it)  until  he  is  prepared  to  bat  it 
wilh  his  fist.  A  ball  hit  with  the  forearm  is  considered  properly  in 
play  except  for  a  service.  Several  players  on  one  side  may  play  on 
the  ball  before  sending  it  into  the  opponents'  court  In  doing  this 
the  ball  may  bounce  once  after  every  time  it  is  hit  with  the  fist 

A  ball  is  out  of  play  {1)  when  it  passes  under  the  line  or  touches 
the  line;  (a)  when  it  touches  the  ground  twice  in  succession  with- 
out being  hit  between  the  bounds;  {3)  when  it  touches  the  ground 
outsidelhe  boundaries  from  a  blow;  (4)  when  it  boundsout  of  boun- 
daries. Whenever  a  ball  is  put  out  of  play  in  these  ways,  it  is  sent 
back  to  the  side  respmnsible  for  the  failure,  and  they  must  put  it  in 
play  again. 

Whenever  a  side  scores  a  point,  the  ball  must  again  be  put  into 
play  with  a  regular  serve,  the  sides  taking  turns  in  this,  and  each 
player  on  a  side  serving  in  turn. 

SCORE.  —  The  score  is  made  by  both  sides  and  is  for  return- 
ing the  ball.  If  returned  to  the  opponents  without  touching  the 
ground,  it  counts  two  points  for  those  returning  it.  A  ball  which 
touches  the  ground  once  before  being  hit  back  over  the  line  scores 
one  point.    The  game  consists  of  twenty-five  points. 

After  each  game  the  two  sides  exchange  courts. 

FOR  LARGE  ITOMBERS  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  two  or  more 
balls  in  play  at  once.  They  are  served  simultaneously  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  ground,  at  the  opening  of  the  game.  There 
should  be  one  score  keeper  for  each  ball. 

FOR  THE  PARLOR.—  This  game  may  be  played  in  the  parlor  witb 
&  light  gas  ball  measuring  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  or  with  a 
child's  gas  balloon.  The  same  rules  apply  as  in  other  forms  of  the 
game. 
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FOOTBALL  TAG 

J  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Football. 

Each  of  the  players  has  three  points  at  the  beginaing  of  the 
game.  The  players  are  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  ground 
or  gymnasium.  One  player,  who  is  It,  has  a  football  which 
he  kicks  lightly  toward  any  other  player,  the  idea  being  to  tag 
some  other  by  mere  touch  of  the  ball.  Any  one  so  touched  or 
tagged  by  the  ball  loses  one  of  the  three  points  with  which  he 
started,  and  also  becomes  It,  trying  in  turn  to  kick  the  ball  so  it 
will  tag  one  of  his  fellows.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
moving  about  of  players  to  evade  the  ball.  The  latter  must  not  be 
touched  with  the  hands,  nor  may  it  be  kicked  higher  than  the 
chests  of  the  players.  Any  one  infringing  these  rules  loses  one  point 
for  each  offense,  and  remains  It  until  he  successfully  tags  some  one 
according  to  rules.    Any  player  who  loses  his  three  points  is  out 

the  game,  and  the  player  wins  who  remains  longest  in  the  field. 


HAND  BALL  DRILL 

(Preliminary  Ball) 


TOO  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  baU;  bean  bags. 

When  liule  children  6rst  begin  (o  h&ndlc  a  hall  the  ^ze  of  an  OTdinaiy 

hand  lull,  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  tossing  and  catching  is  not  Bttogelber 
easy.  Experience  with  such  children  has  shown  that  some  preliminary  drill 
b  very  desirable  as  a  preparation  for  .he  ball  i^mes.  This  drill  may  itself 
be  done  in  the  play  SfHrit  and  made  very  interesting. 

The  various  movements  described  may  be  general  (by  the  class  ji  unison] 
in  time  to  music  or  counting ;  or  they  may  be  done  individually  cr  with 
partners  as  indicated,  irrespective  of  the  time  in  wtiich  other  individuals  or 
partners  are  working. 

In  the  latter  method  the  play  may  lie  competitive,  the  pupils  counting 
the  number  of  times  in  which  they  bound  or  loss  or  catch  without  missng, 
the  one  reaching  the  highest  number  winning. 

It  will  l>e  noted  thai  the  drill  seeks  lo  cultivate  equal  skill  of  bolh  hands, 
ry  desirable  in  many  games  and  should  be  done  aside  from 
the  value  cf  ambidexti 
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I.  HAND  BALL  DRILL  (ELEMENTARY) 
A.  BOUHDIHO 

INDIVIDUAL   PLAY 

1.  Bound,  and  catch  with  both  hands,  palms  upward. 

2.  Bound,  and  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  palm 
[  upward. 

3.  Bound,  hit  to  rebound  once,  and  catch  with  one  hand  (right, 
then  left),  palm  «^nrii. 

Bound,  and  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  tlien  left),  the  palm 
downward  in  catching  ("dog  snack")- 

5.  Bound,  hit  to  rebound  twice,  or  more  times,  and  catch  with  one 
lltand  (right,  then  left). 

WITH   PABTHEBS 

(If  there  be  many  pla)vra  they  may  stand  In  long  ranks  facmg  eadi  odier 
for  these  drilb,  or  in  separate  couples  scattered  promiscuously  over  the  ground. 
In  either  case  they  should  begin  with  a  comparativety  short  distance,  aaj  oi 
three  feet,  between  partners,  and  gradually  increase  the  distance.) 

I.  Bound  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  both  hands. 
3.  Bound  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  then 
left),  palm  upward. 

3.  Bound  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  then 
left),  palm  downward. 

4.  Boimd  to  partner,  who  will  return  ball  by  hitting  it  for  a 
rebound  without  catching  it  Thb  may  be  kept  up  between  the 
two  indefinitely. 


nroivrotrAL  play 

t.  Toss,  and  catch  ball  with  both  hands. 

a.  Toss,  and  catch  with  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  palm  upward. 
3.  Toss.andbitittoretoss  in  theairwithoutc&tching  (right  hand, 
then  left),  palm  upward. 
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EWITH   PASTNEBS 
I,  Toss  ball  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  both  hands. 
2.  Toss  ball  to  partner,  who  will  catch  with  one  hand  (right, 
then  left),  palm  upward. 
3.  Toss  ball  to  partner,  who  wiU  catch  with  one  hand  (right, 
then,  left),  palm  outward  ("dog  snack")- 
: 


C.  BOUHDinO  AGAINST  WALL 

INDIVIDDAL  PLAY 


i 
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1.  Throw  ball  upward  against  a  wall,  allow  it  to  bound  once,  and 
catch  with  both  hands. 

2.  Throw  ball  against  wall,  bound  once,  and  catch  with  one  hand 
(right,  then  left),  palm  upward. 

3.  ThrowagainstwaU,boundoncc,andcatchwithonehand  (right, 
then  left),  palm  downward. 

4.  Throw  against  wall  and  catch  without  boundingon  the  ground 
with  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  palm  upward. 

5.  Throw,  and  catch  without  bounding  on  ground,  with  one  hand 
(right,  then  left),  palm  outward. 

wrra  partners 

I-  Repeat  the  above  throws  against  the  wall,  the  partner  catching 
{n  each  case  as  designated  in  the  list. 

II.   HAND  BALL  DRILL  (ADVANCED) 


mWVmDAL  PLAY 

1.  Toss  or  throw  the  ball  straight  upward  as  high  as  possible; 
catch  it  in  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  with  palm  upward. 

3.  Toss  or  throw  the  ball  straight  upward  as  high  as  possible; 
catch  it  in  one  hand  (right,  then  left),  palm  outward  {"  dog  snack"). 

3.  Hold  out  one  arm,  say  the  left,  straight  in  front  at  shoulder 
level;  holding  the  ball  in  the  right  hand,  swing  the  right  arm  out- 
ward in  a  full  circle;  toss  tl  e  ball  upward  from  under  the  out- 
stretched arm,  and  catch  with  the  hand  that  threw,  palm  outward. 

4.  Repeat  this  throwing  with  the  left  haad,  h!;^ld\Ck%Q^l^.'^c«.'vv^>^- 
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5.  Toss  the  ball  sideways  over  one's  own  head,  and  catch  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  is  done  as  follows:  Holding  the  ball  in  the 
right  hand,  swing  the  right  arm  out  sideways,  and  from  about 
shoulder  level  toss  the  ball  over  the  head  toward  the  left  side; 
Catch  it  OD  the  left  side  near  shoulder  level  with  the  left  hand,  palm 
upward  or  outward. 

6.  Reverse,  tossing  from  the  left  hand  and  catching  with  the  right 

7.  Toss  the  ball  under  the  upraised  knee  as  follows:  Hold- 
ing the  ball  in  the  right  hand,  raise  the  right  knee  upward, 
bent  at  an  angle,  swing  the  right  arm  in  circle  outward,  and  toss  the 
ball  upward  from  under  the  knee;  that  is,  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
leg;  catch  with  the  hand  that  threw,  palm  outward.  Repeat  with 
Ihe  left  hand  and  knee. 

8.  Throw  the  ball  upward  behind  the  back,  so  that  it  comes 
forward  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  as  follows :  Holding  the  ball  in 
the  right  hand,  circle  the  right  arm  outward,  bend  the  arm 
behind  the  back,  toss  the  ball  upward  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
catch  it  over  the  head  or  in  front  with  the  hand  that  threw,  palm 
outward.  Reverse,  using  the  left  arm  and  throwii^  over  the  right 
shoulder.  When  this  is  first  tried  the  ball  may  not  be  thrown 
very  high  or  very  well  as  to  direction ;  but  it  is  a  fascinating  throw 
to  practice  and  may  soon  be  done  vrith  a  high  toss  and  very  accu- 
rately. 

HAND  FOOTBAIX 

10  to  JO  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Basketball. 

ORODITD. — The  ground  should  be  marked  off  with  boimdary  lines, 
which  should  inclose  a  space  at  least  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty  or 
twenty-five  wide.  For  expert  players  a  much  larger  ground  is  desir- 
able. Ten  feet  from  the  rear  boimdary  line  at  either  end  of  the 
field,  another  line  is  drawn,  on  which  the  players  line  up. 

PLATERS. —  The  players  are  divided  into  two  equal  teams,  each 
of  which  selects  a  kicker  for  the  balL  There  should  also  be  one 
leader  who  serves  for  the  two  teams.  The  kicker  for  each  team 
stands  five  feet  within  hb  half  of  the  ground  measuring  from  the 
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ranter,  and  should  be  halfway  between  the  two  side  boundary 
lines.  The  rest  of  the  players  for  each  team  line  up  <m  the  tine 
previously  designated  for  that  purpose.  The  leader  stands  at  one 
side  of  the  field  near  a  boundary  line. 

OBJECT.  —  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  kick  the  ball  over  tho 
beads  of  the  opposing  team. 


Haiid  FOtnULL 

8TAKT.  — The  leader  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  throwing  It  so  it 
will  touch  the  ground  between  the  two  kickers.  Both  kickeis 
at  once  run  for  the  ball  and  tty  to  kick  it  over  the  heads  of  their 
opponents, 

RULES  AHD  POINTS  OF  PLAY.  —  The  players  on  the  line-up  may 
intercept  the  ball  only  with  their  hands.  They  may  not  grasp  or 
kick  the  ball,  but  m^y  bat  it  with  the  hands.  At  no  time  may 
they  leave  their  places  on  the  line. 
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SCOBB. —  A  point  is  scored  whenever  a  kicker  succeeds  in  send- 
ing the  ball  beyond  hb  opponents'  line-up.  Players  then  exchange 
fields  for  the  next  round.    Ten  points  win  the  game. 

HOME  RIJS 

10  to  60  players. 

I  Schoolroom. 

I   Cos  balls  or  bean  bags. 

Arrange  the  players  so  that  all  the  rows  are  filled  and  the  same 

number  in  each  row.    No.  i  in  each  row  has  a  bean  bag  or  ball, 

and  at  the  word  "  Start  I"  stands  and  throws  the  bag  or  ball  to  No.  a, 

^^    who  also  stands  at  the  word  "  Start "    No.  2  throws  it  back  to  No.  i 

^L  and  sits  down  while  No.  i  throws  the  ball  to  No.  3,  who  stands  up 

^y  8S  soon  as  No.  2  is  seated.     No.  3  throws  it  back  to  No.  i  and  the 

game  continues  until  No.  i  has  thrown  the  bait  to  the  last  player  in 

the  row.    When  No.  i  receives  the  ball  from  the  last  player,  he 

lays  it  down  on  the  desk  and  runs  to  the  seat  of  the  last  player,  whQe 

all  players  move  up  toward  the  front  one  seat     No.  2  in  the  row  then 

becomes  No.  i,  and  tosses  the  ball  as  his  predecessor  did.    The 

game  continues  until  the  original  No.,  i  reaches  his  original  place 

andcalb  "Home  run  !"  thus  scoring  a  point  for  his  row  and  starts 

again.    The  row  scoring  the  most  points  during  fifteen  minutes 

becomes  the  winner. 

This  game  was  originated  by  Miss  Amy  A,  Young  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
was  submitted  in  a  competition  for  schoolroom  games  conducted  by  the  Girls' 
Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City  io  1906.  Thb 
^ame  was  one  that  received  honorable  mention,  ajid  is  here  published  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messra.  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Brothera,  who  publish  the  handbook  in  which  the  game  fint 
appeared. 

LINE  BALL 

10  to  do  or  more  fhyers. 

Schoolroom. 

Gas  balls;  bean  bags. 

For  thb  game  a  line  should  be  drawn  on  the  floor  across  die 
front  of  the  schoolroom,  a  short  distance  in  frcoit  of  the  blackboard. 
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One  player  from  each  row  of  seats  takes  his  place  toeing  this 
line.  Another  line  is  drawn  at  the  front  of  each  aisle  even  with 
the  edge  of  the  front  tiesks.  The  game  consists  in  a  tossmg  of  the 
ball  from  the  leader  on  the  forward  line  to  different  players,  who 
take  their  places  in  turn  on  the  line  at  the  head  of  the  aisle.  Each 
row  of  seats  should  contain  an  even  number  of  players,  as  the  diSer- 
ent  lines  compete  with  each  other. 

The  first  players  in  the  rows  rise  from  their  seats  on  a  pven 
signal,  toe  the  line  at  the  head  of  their  aisle,  and  catch  the  ball, 
which  should  be  tossed  to  them  immediately  by  the  leader  who 
stands  opposite.  This  player  quickly  returns  the  ball  to  the  leader 
by  means  of  another  toss,  and  sits  down  at  once.  His  sitting  '.%  a 
signal  for  the  player  next  behind  him  to  run  forward  to  the  line, 
catch  the  ball  from  the  leader,  toss  it  back  to  the  leader,  and  reseat 
himself.  This  continues  until  every  player  in  the  line  has  caught 
and  returned  the  ball,  when  the  leader  should  return  to  his  seat 
and  hold  the  ball  up  at  arm's  length,  as  a  signal  that  his  line  has 
finished.     The  line  wins  whose  leader  is  the  first  to  do  this. 

^Fo^  a  more  advanced  form  of  this  game,  see  Home  Run. 
LINE  CLUB  BOWLS  (DOUBLE) 
(See  also  line  Club  Bawb  iSingle)  ;  Center  Clitb  Bawls;  Cirdt  Club  Book.) 
s  to  60  or  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
H ami  ball;   bean  bag;  Indian  clubs. 

This  Raiiie  Is  like  Single  Club  Bowls,  eicept  that  (he  object  of  the  play  fa 
0  pass  the  ball  or  bean  bag  between  a  pair  of  upright  Indian  duba,  in^ead 
t  trying  to  knock  one  over. 

If  there  be  a  few  plajrers,  one  pair  of  clubs  is  set  up  for  each 
player,  with  an  interval  between  them  two  inches  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  the  ball  that  is  used.  -At  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  from 
the  clubs  a  line  is  drawn  on  which  the  players  stand  to  throw.  The 
players  slide  the  bag  over  tlie  floor  or  roll  the  ball ;  all  play  at  once, 
each  player  scoring  one  if  his  ball  or  bag  goes  between  tlie  clubs 
without  knocking  them  over.  The  clubs  are  then  put  in  order  if 
displaced,  ihc  balls  or  bags  gathered  up,  and  the  players  return  to 
the  starting  line  and  bowl  again. 


I 
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The  player  wins  who  first  scores  twenty-five  or  fifty,  as  may  be 
determined  before  the  game  opens. 

Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  players,  the  same  form  of  play 
is  used  with  the  players  in  relay  formation ;  that  is,  they  should  be 
divided  into  groups  of  equal  numbers,  each  group  lining  up  in  single 
file  before  the  starting  line,  and  each  member  of  the  group  bowling 
in  turn. 

The  group  tw  team  with  the  highest  score  when  all  have  bowled 
wins. 

LINE  CLUB  BOWLS  (SINGLE) 
(See  also  IXm  Club  Bowls  {J}oubU);  Center  Club  Bowls,-  Circh  Club  Baiols,) 
a  to  60  or  more  players. 
Play^ound;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Basket  ball;   hand  bail;   bean  bag;  Indian  club. 

This  game  diSeis  from  Double  Club  Bowls  only  in  the  object  of  the  phy. 
In  Single  Club  Bowls  the  object  is  to  knock  over  one  Indian  club  which  stands 
alone.  In  Double  Club  Bowls  the  object  ia  to  bowl  the  ball  or  bean  bag  be- 
tween two  upright  Indian  dubs  without  knocking  them  over. 

Any  kind  of  ball  or  bean  bag  may  be  used  for  this  game.  If 
there  be  few  players,  one  Indian  dub  is  set  up  for  each  player, 
all  clubs  being  widely  separated  and  on  a  given  line.  At  from  ten 
to  thirty  feet  from  this  club  line  a  second  line  is  drawn,  on  which 
the  players  must  stand  to  play.  The  players  all  slide  the  bag  over 
the  floor  or  roll  the  ball,  at  once,  each  player  scoring  one  when  he 
knocks  over  his  Indian  club.  The  clubs  are  then  replaced,  the  balls 
or  bags  gathered  up,  and  the  players  return  to  the  starting  line  and 
bowl  again. 

The  player  wins  who  first  scores  twenty-five  or  fif^,  as  may  be 
determined  before  the  game  opens. 

Where  there  is  a  large  number  of  players,  the  same  form  of 
play  is  used  with  the  players  in  relay  formation;  that  is,  they 
should  be  divided  into  groups  of  equal  numbers,  each  group  lining 
up  in  single  file  before  the  starting  line,  and  each  member  of  a 
group  bowling  in  turn  for  the  club.  After  each  player  has  bowled, 
he  should  replace  the  club  and  bring  back  the  ball  or  bean  bag  to 
the  next  player.    In  thb  form  of  the  play  it  is  not  necessary  foi 


ihe  different  rows  to  throw  simultaneouslyj  unless  that  be  desired 
as  a  question  of  order  or  to  facilitate  the  scoring.  The  row  or  team 
which  makes  the  highest  score  wins. 


b 


LINE  ZIGZAG 
(See  Zi^g  Games.) 

MOUNT  BALL 


to  to  loo  players. 
Playground ;  gymnasium. 
Basket  ball;  hand  ball. 

This  is  a  game  of  ball  played  by  half  of  the  players  while  mounted 
on  the  backs  of  the  other  players.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the 
players  be  paired  off  so  that  the  two  in  each  pair  should  be  of  nearly 
equal  weight  and  size. 

The  players  form  a  circle  in  pairs.  To  do  this  they  line  up  two 
abreast,  each  with  hisselccted  partner,  Thisdoublelinethenmarches 
in  circle,  halts,  and  faces  inward.  This  will  form  two  concentric  cir- 
cles. There  should  be  considerable  space  between  couples ;  in  other 
words,  the  circle  should  be  rather  large  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  players.  It  is  then  decided  by  a  toss-up  or  otherwise 
which  of  the  two  circles  shall  first  be  "ponies"  and  which  shall 
be  riders.  The  ponies  bend  forward  from  the  hips,  pressing  their 
hands  against  the  knees,  or  thighs  just  above  the  knees.  The 
knees  should  be  stiff,  not  bent.  The  backs  are  thus  bent  forward 
and  the  riders  mount,  straddling  the  shoulders  of  the  players  who 
arc  ponies. 

The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being  tossed  from  any  player  to 
another,  and  the  game  consists  on  the  part  of  the  riders  in  trying  to 
keep  the  ball  in  as  active  play  as  possible  in  a  simple  game  of  toss 
and  catch,  and  on  the  part  of  the  ponies  in  trying  to  prevent  the 
catching  of  the  ball.  To  do  this  the  ponies  must  grow  restive  and 
turn  around  in  any  way  they  see  fit,  but  must  not  lose  their  gen- 
eral places  in  the  circle. 

When  a  rider  faib  to  catch  a  ball,  all  of  the  riders  must  at  once 
dismount  and  run  in  any  direction;  the  pony  belongJn^\ftAS\t\S&Kt 
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who  missed  the  ball  picks  up  the  ball  immediately,  and  as  soon  ai 
he  has  it  calls  "Haiti"  All  of  the  riders  must  then  staod  still, 
and  the  player  who  holds  the  ball  tries  to  hit  his  recent  rider.  The 
rider  aimed  at  may  try  to  evade  the  ball  by  stooping  or  jumping,  but 
must  not  otherwise  leave  his  place  on  the  floor.  During  this  part 
of  the  play  the  other  ponies  remain  in  their  position  in  the  circle, 
so  that  the  one  who  is  throwing  tlie  ball  will  not  confuse  them  with 
the  riders.  If  the  player  (pony)  who  throws  the  ball  at  his  dis- 
mounted rider  succeeds  in  hitting  him,  all  of  the  ponies  and  riders 
exchange  places,  the  riders  becoming  ponies  and  the  former  ponies 
mounting  them.  If  the  player  aiming  the  ball  at  his  dismounted 
rider  does  not  succeed  in  hitting  him,  the  riders  remount  and  the 
game  goes  on  as  before. 

It  is  not  permissible  for  a  rider  to  hold  a  ball  at  any  time,  no 
matter  how  difficult  his  position  at  the  moment  may  be;  he  must 
toss  it  at  once.  It  is  well  to  have  a  leader,  whetlier  one  of  the 
players  or  not,  who  watches  for  mistakes,  gives  the  commands  to 
mount  and  dismount,  and  announces  misses  and  hits. 

This  game  was  played  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  Is  found  in  various  fbimi 
in  many  countries.  It  b  needless  to  say  Chat  it  is  one  of  the  more  atrenuou 
games.    When  properly  played  it  contains  great  sport. 

NINE-COURT  BASKET  BALL 

iS  to  6c  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  baU. 

Thb  is  ooe  of  the  comparatively  few  games  that  gives  a  buge  unount  of 
activity  to  a  large  number  of  players  playing  at  the  same  time.  The  game  as 
here  given  is  the  invention  of  Miss  Cora  B.  Clark  and  Miss  Caroline  M.  Wollas- 
ton  of  New  York  City,  by  whose  kind  permissioa  Che  game  is  here  printed.  It 
bos  proven  to  be  a  most  popular  and  interesting  game. 

GROUnD.  — The  playgroimd  or  court  should  measure  about  forty 
by  forty  feet  in  outside  dimensions,  the  basket  ball  goals  being 
placed  at  the  usual  height  (ten  feet)  on  opposite  sides  of  the  court. 
One  basket  belongs  to  each  team.  For  instance,  the  teams  are 
designated  as  Red  and  Blue ;  one  basket  belongs  to  the  Red  team  and 
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the  other  to  the  Blue  team.  The  ground  is  then  further  divided 
into  nine  even  squares.  This  may  be  done  in  any  of  the  usual 
lining  methods  as  described  on  page  301,  The  small  squares 
are  numbered  in  consecutive  order  around  the  outside,  starting 
in  one  comer;  the  ninth  one  is  in  the  center.  When  players 
are  leammg  the  game  it  may  be  advisable  to  mark  these  numbers 
on  the  ground,  but  for  players  familiar  with  the  game  this  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

TEAMS.  —  While  from  eighteen  to  sixty  players  may  play  this 
game  at  once,  eighteen  makes  the  best  playing  number.     Where 
there  is  a  larger  number  it  may  be  found  best  to  divide  them  into 
two  sets,  each  set  to  play  for 
ten  minutes  and  then  give  place 
to  the  other,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately. 

The  players  are  divided 
into  two  teams,  each  with  a 
captain.        The     teams     are 

losen      by     the      following 
lethod: 

The  players  are  lined  up 
according  to  height  and  either 
by  marching  (one  to  the  right 
and  one  to  the  left)  or  by  num- 
bering off  {the  even  numbers 
stepping  out  of  the  line)  are 
divided  into  two  files  standing 
side  by  side.  Each  file  constitutes  a  team,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  a  team  is  paired  off  with  the  opponent  standing  in  the 
file  beside  him.  By  this  method  the  two  opponents  forming  a 
couple  are  of  practically  equal  height. 

The  couples  are  numbered  as  they  pair  off,  the  number  indicating 
to  which  court  they  shall  go  for  the  opening  of  the  game.  Thus, 
couple  Number  One  will  go  to  the  small  court  marked  i,  coupI« 
Number  Two  to  the  court  marked  2,  etc.  Should  there  be  more 
than  nine  couples,  the  tenth  couple  will  go  to  court  number  i,  the 
next  couple  to  court  number  3,  etc.  Usually  only  one  or  two 
couples  £0  to  each  small  court,  but  sometimes  three  or  four  cou.^'«& 
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must  be  so  assigned,  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  players. 
Where  there  are  so  many,  however,  it  will  be  found  best  to  divide 
the  number  into  halves,  one  half  playing  at  a  time,  as  previously 
mentioned.  Should  there  be  an  odd  player  (without  a  partner), 
he  is  placed  in  the  center  court  {number  nine),  and  remains  there 
throughout  the  game.  A  good  leader,  however,  will  see  that  some 
player  changes  off  with  this  odd  individual  during  the  game. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  court  contains  an  equal  number  ol 
players  of  each  team.  For  instance,  if  there  be  but  two  players  in 
a  court,  one  of  them  belongs  to  tlie  Red  team  and  the  other  to  the 
Blue  team.  If  there  be  four  players  in  the  court,  two  of  these  belong 
to  the  Red  team  and  two  to  the  Blue  team,  etc. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  GAME.  —  The  objects  of  the  game  for  each  team 
are,  (i)  to  throw  the  ball  into  its  own  basket;  this  may  he  done  from 
any  court  in  the  diagram;  and  (2)  to  prevent  the  opponents  from 
putting  the  ball  into  their  basket. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  this  game  is  the  constant 
change  or  progression  in  the  position  of  players,  as  every  time  that 
a  goal  is  made  with  the  ball  the  players  all  move  to  the  next  square 
or  small  court.  This  is  done  in  order  to  give  each  player  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  from  all  positions  on  the  field.  This  makes  all-round 
players,  and  gives  the  retiring,  less  aggressive  ones  a  fair  share  of  the 
play.  It  also  prevents  certain  players  having  the  most  desirable 
positions  throughout  the  game. 

START.  —  The  game  is  started  by  the  teacher  or  referee  tossing 
the  ball  in  the  air  between  two  opposing  players  in  court  nine, 
each  facing  his  own  basket.  Each  player  tries  to  send  the  ball 
toward  his  own  basket,  others  playing  upon  the  ball  immediately. 

RULES  AlTD  POmTS  OF  PLAY.  —  The  ball  may  be  thrown  for  a 
basket  from  any  of  the  courts.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  ball  to  be  passed  to  a  player  in  court  two  to  be  thrown  for 
the  red  basket,  or  to  court  six  in  order  to  be  thrown  to  the  blue 
basket,  though  that  may  be  a  desirable  play.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  when  a  player  on  tlie  Blue  team  ir  standing 
in  one  of  the  courts  farthest  away,  even  in  court  two,  it  is  not  usually 
wise  to  throw  to  court  six  by  way  of  the  center  (court  nine),  as  too 
much  massing  of  players  results.  The  Blue  team  player  in  court  two 
L  will  often  find  it  better  to  throw  the  ball  to  a  player  of  this  tean 
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m  court  one  or  three,  and  so  on  around  the  outer  edge  to  court  six; 
although  there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  throwing  the  ball  wherever 
a  player  pleases.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more  zigzag  the  path 
of  the  ball,  the  more  open  the  game.  Short  passes  make  a  better 
game  than  long  ones. 

Players  must  remain  in  their  own  small  courts  except  when 
progressing.  It  is  optional,  however,  whether  any  penalty  shall 
be  attached  to  momentary  stepping  over  the  lines  between  small 
courts  in  the  excitement  of  rapid  catching  and  passing.  This 
point  should  be  decided  before  the  game  opens,  and  would  probably 
be  used  only  with  experienced  players.  No  player  may  step  ovsr  the 
outer  boundary  lines,  except  to  get  the  ball  when  it  goes  afield. 
A  throw  for  a  basket  made  with  even  one  foot  outside  of  the  outer 
boundary  lines  is  a  fouL 

Guarding  is  done  by  holding  the  hands  or  arms  over  the 
opponent's  ball  to  hinder  the  aim,  but  neither  the  ball  nor  the 
holder  of  it  may  be  touched.  Only  one  player  is  allowed  to  guard 
a  thrower,  no  matter  how  many  players  may  be  in  the  small  court 
where  the  thrower  stands.  The  two  opponents  who  first  pair  off  at 
the  opening  of  the  game  when  places  are  assigned,  act  thereafter  as 
guards  one  to  the  other,  no  other  players  being  allowed  to  fill  that 
office. 

When  two  players  have  possession  of  a  ball,  the  one  who  touched 
it  first  has  the  right  to  it.  If  this  cannot  be  decided  instantly,  the 
ball  is  thrown  up  between  them  as  at  the  start  of  the  game,  the 
nearest  player  tossing  it.  For  a  good  game  this  rule  should  be 
strictly  enforced,  no  discussion  over  the  possession  of  a  ball  being 
allowed. 

When  the  ball  goes  outside  of  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  court, 
only  one  player  may  go  after  it.  All  of  the  players  in  the  small 
court  through  which  it  left  this  boundary  may  start  for  it,  but  the 
first  one  over  the  line  continues  and  secures  the  ball.  Players  from 
other  courts  may  not  try  to  get  a  ball  that  thus  goes  afield.  When  a 
ball  has  gone  afield,  the  player  picking  it  up  must  throw  it  from 
the  point  where  it  is  picked  up  to  any  court  player.  No  running  or 
walking  with  the  ball  is  allowed  in  thus  returning  the  ball  to  the 
courts. 

In  playing  on  the  ball,  no  player  is  allowed  to  hold  the  ball  at 
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to  run  or  walk  with  It.  A  player  may  turn  around  quickly  with  the 
ball,  but  must  Ihrow  it  at  once.  A  player  transgressing  these  rules 
must  give  fhe  ball  to  his  opponents  —  that  is,  to  the  opponent  who 
has  been  paired  o2  with  him, 

FOULS.  —  No  scoring  is  made  on  the  fouls.     Transgression  of 

I  any  of  the  rules  given  above  is  punished  by  giving  the  ball  to  the 
opponents,  the  transgressor  in  each  case  giving  it  to  the  opponent 
pah-ed  off  with  him. 

SCORE.  —  A  team  scores  one  point  each  time  that  it  makes  a  goal. 
The  game  is  played  on  time  limits,  the  team  winning  which  has  the 
highest  score  at  the  end.  Where  a  large  number  of  players  is 
divided  into  two  parties  to  take  turns  at  playing,  the  time  limits 
for  each  are  generally  ten  minutes;  with  such  rest  intervals 
the  two  parties  may  play  indefinitely.    Where  all  of  the  players 

'  are  engaged  in  one  game  the  period  may  be  anywhere  from  thiiljr 
to  sixty  minutes, 

OVER  AND  UNDER  RELAY 

JO  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Balls;  bean  bags;  substitutes. 

ThU  game  is  a  combination  of  Arch  Ball  and  Stride  Ball. 

The  players  stand  in  two  or  more  files,  the  files  containing  an 
equal  number  of  players.  The  game  is  a  passing  relay,  the  files 
competing  gainst  each  other.  The  leaders  of  each  file  have  two 
balls,  bean  bags,  or  blackboard  erasers.  At  a  signal,  a  ball  (or 
whatever  is  used)  is  passed  back  over  the  heads  of  the  players  until 
it  reaches  the  last  one  in  the  line,  who  keeps  it.  The  leader  counts 
ten  after  the  ball  leaves  his  hands  and  at  once  passes  back  the  second 
ball  between  his  feet,  the  players  bending  over  to  pass  it  along. 
When  this  reaches  the  last  player,  he  runs  forward  with  a  ball  in 
each  hand  and  takes  bis  place  at  the  head  of  the  line,  which  moves 
back  one  place  to  give  him  room.  At  once  he  passes  one  ball  back- 
ward overhead,  counts  ten,  and  passes  the  other  between  his  feet 
This  continues  until  the  originaJ  leader,  who  has  been  gradually 
backing  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  reaches  the  front  again,  carrying 
both  balls.    The  line  wins  whose  leader  first  accomplishes  thi& 
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This  game  has  some  admirable  exercise  in  it,  keeping  the  players 
bending  and  stretching  alternately.  Quick  play  should  be  en- 
couraged. When  played  in  a  schoolroom  alternate  aisles  should  be 
kept  clear  that  the  runners  may  use  them  in  running  to  the  front 
of  the  room. 


OVERTAKE 

20  to  60  players. 

2  balls  or  bean  bags. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
OBJECTS  OF  GAME.  —  This  is  a  toss  and  catch  game  between  a 

captain  and  the  players  of  his  team  who  are  lined  up  around  a 

square  alternating  with  the  players  of  an  opposing  team.    The 

objects  of  the  game  are  (i)  to 

complete  the  round  of  tossing 

and  catching  quicker  than  the 

opponents;    (2)  to  "overtake" 

or  outdbtance  the  bag  or  ball 

which      the     opponents      are 

tossing. 

FORMATION.  —  When  played 

in  a  gymnasium,  a  well-defined 

square     should     be     marked, 

around  which  the  players  take 

their   places.     The   size    may 

vary    with     the     number    of 

players     and     their    skill    in 

throwing  to  and  catching  from 

the  captain  who  stands  in  the  center.     In  the  schoolroom  the 

players  stand  around  the  room  next  the  wall,  outside  a  line  marked 

on  the  floor,  within  which  they  may  not  go. 
TEAMS.  —  Any  number  from  twenty  to  sixty  may  play.    Forty 
US  an  especially  good  number. 

M  The  playere  are  evenly  dividec  into  two  teams,  preferably  desig- 
Fiiated  by  colors;  or  the  players  of  one  team  may  each  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief on  one  arm  to  distinguish  them.    Polo  caps  of  a  colored 

cheese  cloth  are  a  serviceable  device.    If  it  be  used  in  the  school- 
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room,  each  player  may  easily  keep  such  a  cap  in  his  or  her  desk 
Corresponding  colors  for  the  two  bean  bags  or  balls  are  also  desirable. 
One  player  from  each  team  is  chosen  for  captain  and  stands 
in  the  center,  the  two  captains  being  side  by  side  and  moving 
around  each  other  within  a  small  circle  drawn  on  the  floor,  as  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  shifting  direction  of  the  play.  The  other 
players  of  each  team  are  numbered  consecutively,  and  take  their 
places  alternately  around  the  square,  the  two  Numbers  One  stand- 
ing opposite  each  other.  A  referee  is  also  desirable  who  should 
start  the  game,  announce  score,  and  award  points  to  the  opposing 
team  when  fouls  are  made.  The  referee  may  act  as  scorer,  or,  if 
there  be  a  separate  scorer,  announce  the  points  for  scoring.  The 
referee  should  also  pick  up  any  dead  (dropped)  ball  and  toss  it  to 
the  captain  of  the  team. 

START.  — The  game  starts,  on  a  signal  from  the  referee,  with  the 
captains  standing  back  to  back  in  the  center,  each  facing  the  Number 
One  player  of  his  team.  At  the  signal  each  capt^  tosses  his  ball 
to  his  Number  One,  who  at  once  tosses  it  back  to  him ;  the  captain 
then  tosses  it  to  the  next  player  of  his  team  standing  on  Number 
One's  right,  and  he  tosses  it  back.  The  play  is  thus  continued 
around  the  entire  square  until  the  captain  tosses  it  again  to  his 
Number  One,  which  is  called  getting  the  ball  "home."  The  two 
balls  are  thus  being  played  aroimd  in  the  same  direction,  following 
each  other;  and  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  game  is  to  have 
a  ball  "overtake"  that  of  its  opponents.  In  the  next  iiming  or 
round  the  balls  may  follow  in  the  opposite  direction  (to  the  left). 

RCLES  ARD  POIHTS  OF  PLAY.  — Playere  may  lunge  or  "fall  out" 
when  tossing  or  catching,  if  one  foot  be  left  without  the  boimdaiy. 

Players  may  stoop  or  jump  to  catch  a  low  or  high  ball,  but  may 
not  advance  beyond  the  boimdary. 

One  or  both  hands  may  be  used  in  tossing  or  catching. 

A  dropped  ball  is  returned  to  play  by  the  referee,  who  tosses  it 
to  the  captain. 

If  a  captain  drops  a  ball  or  bag  three  times,  he  changes  places 
with  Number  One  player  of  his  team ;  this  captain,  failing  thiee 
times,  changes  with  Number  Two,  and  so  on. 

Every  ball  dropped  scores  for  the  opponents,  as  stated  under 
"Score." 
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An  opponent  may  interfere,  but  with  one  hand  only. 
FOULS.  —  It  is  a  foul  — 

.  To  use  the  arms  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  a  player  whodoea 

hold  the  ball. 
b.  To  grasp  the  clothing  or  person  of  an  opponent. 
To  use  both  hands  for  interfering. 

d.  To  drop  the  ball. 

e.  To  send  the  ball  afield. 

All  fouls  are  penalized  by  the  opponents'  scoring  one  point,  except 
for  a  ball  that  goes  afield  (outside  the  boundaries) :  that  scores 
two  points  for  the  opponents.  A  ball  dropped  inside  the  boundaries 
scores  one  point  for  opponents. 

SCORE.  —  A  ball  which  "overtakes"  (passes)  the  opponents' ball 
scores  five  points. 

The  ball  that  first  makes  the  circuit  and  gets  back  to  Number 
One  player  of  its  team,  or  "home,"  scores  two  points. 

Fouls  score  one  point  for  the  opponent,  except  when  a  ball  goes 
afield,  which  scores  two  points  for  the  opponents. 

The  game  is  won  on  a  score  of  ten  points. 

This  game  was  originaled  and  copyrighted  by  Mis.  Elizabeth  R.  Walton, 
tof  Washingion,  D.C.  Ii  received  honorable  mention  in  a  competition  for 
achoolroom  games  conduCTed  by  the  Girb'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  of  New  York  City  in  1906.  It  is  here  published  by  the  Lind  penniaeioa 
of  its  author. 

PASS  BALL  RELAT 

10  lo  100  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
kel  bail. 

Any  number  of  teams  may  compete,  but  should  contain  an  equal 
number  of  players.  The  teams  line  up  in  single  file,  and  the  game 
consists  in  a  competition  between  them  in  passing  a  basket  ball 
backward  overhead,  followed  by  a  short  run  for  each  player  in  turn. 

A  starting  line  is  drawn  across  the  playing  space,  behind  which 
the  teams  line  up.  The  players  in  a  team  must  not  stand  close 
enough  together  to  touch.  An  objective  point  or  goal,  such  as 
a  basket,  is  placed  in  front  of  each  team  at  a  good  running  distance, 
■ —  at  least  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  if  the  space  admits  of  it.  On 
an  athletic  field  a  player  not  on  the  team  ma^  be  s.U.lvi'QsAxji'ira:;*^ 
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as  this  objective  point.  Good  form  at  the  opening  of  the  ganw 
calls  for  the  teams  to  be  lined  up  with  the  balls  resting  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  first  players.  On  the  starter's  signal,  "On  your 
mark!"  the  first  players  toe  the  starting  line  with  both  feet;  on 
the  next  signal,  "Get  readyl"  they  raise  the  balls  overhead,  but 
not  to  be  touchc^il  by  the  next  players  until  put  in  play  on  the 
final  signal.  When  the  starter  says  "  Go  I "  the  first  player  bands  the 
ball  backward  o\erhead  to  the  next  player,  and  each  one  in  turn 
passes  it  in  a  similar  way  down  the  line.  When  the  last  player  re- 
ceives the  ball,  he  runs  forward  with  it  around  the  goal,  returns,  and 
passes  it  to  the  player  at  the  head  of  the  line,  when  it  again  travels 
backward  to  the  rear  as  before.  A  returning  player  may  hand  the 
ball  to  the  front  player,either  facing  himor  turning  with  his  back  to 
him  and  passing  the  ball  overhead ;  but  he  may  not  toss  it  to  him. 
A  returning  player  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line,  toeing  the 
line,  the  file  moving  backward  one  step  to  make  room  for  him.  The 
original  leader  of  the  line  will  thus  move  gradually  backward  until 
he  is  at  the  rear  of  the  file;  he  will  be  the  last  runner  forward,  and 
should  be  plainly  marked  with  a  sash  diagonally  across  the  breast 
to  aid  the  judges  in  distinguishing  bim.  When  he  recdves  the 
ball,  he  nms  forward  with  it  around  the  goal  like  his  predecessors, 
but  on  bis  return,  instead  of  lining  up  and  passing  the  ball  back- 
ward, dashes  with  it  over  the  finish  line.  The  finish  line  should 
be  a  tape  (strand  of  worsted)  stretched  parallel  with  the  starting 
line,  but  three  feet  to  the  rear  of  the  files.  Should  the  playing  space 
not  admit  of  this,  the  starting  line  may  be  used  as  a  finish  line. 

Should  the  ball  be  dropped  as  it  is  passed  down  the  line,  the 
player  next  behind  the  one  who  last  touched  it  must  leave  bis  place 
in  the  line,  pick  up  the  ball,  return,  and  put  it  in  play  bom  where 
it  left  the  line.  If  so  rectified,  this  dropping  of  the  ball  does  not 
score  as  a  foul. 

There  should  be  a  judge  of  fouls  for  each  team  and  two  judges  at  the  finiih. 
One  foul  is  scored  against  a  team  for  — 

I.  Every  player  who  does  not  touch  the  ball  as  it  is  passed  backwsid. 

a.  Every  player  (except  a  returning  player)  who  tunis  to  lace  the  next  oiK 
ftnd  hand  the  ball  instead  of  passing  it  backward  overhead. 

3.  A  returning  player  tossing  the  ball  to  the  head  of  the  file. 

4.  The  bead  player  standing  forward  of  tbe  starting  line. 

5.  A  nmnei  touching  the  goal  u  he  endrdea  it. 
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The  teams  win  !n  the  otder  of  finishing  if  theic  be  no  fools.  One  font  dis* 
qualifies  a  team  unless  the  competing  teams  hare  made  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  fouls.  In  such  a  case  the  teams  win  in  the  order  of  finishing,  plus 
considention  of  the  smallest  record  on  fouls.  A  team  finishing  second,  for 
example,  with  no  fouls,  would  win  over  a  team  finUhing  first  with  one  or  mon 
fouls. 


Order  of  Ftnlihlog 


Mnmber  of  Fools 


Older  of  mnntag 
A  I  J 

B                                 4                                     a  Tliird  place 

C                              •                                 s  Second  place 

D                             3                                 o  Tlist  place 

These  rules  ate  used  by  the  Girts*  Bisndi  of  the  PutaUc  Schools  Athletic 
League  of  New  YoiL 


PIG  IN  A  HOLE 

w  to  6o  flayers. 

Playground;  seashore;  gymnasium. 

Basketball. 

Each  player  should  be  provided  with  a  stick  about  three  feet  long. 
This  may  be  made  by  whittling  branches,  or  a  gymnasium  wand 
or  piece  of  broomstick 
may  be  used.  A  hole 
is  dug  in  the  groimd 
measuring  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 
All  of  the  players  but 
one  stand  in  a  circle 
aroimd  this,  with  sev- 
eral feet  between  each 
two  players  so  that  they 
may  move  freely.  Each 
player  digs  a  small  hole 
in  the  ground  in  front 
of  his  place  in  the  cir- 
cle, the  hole  to  measure 
about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  game  is 
played  with  a  basket  ball,  although  a  smallei  baJi  ^&a;:3\:A  ^!BK^ 
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I  in  which  case  the  center  hole  need  not  be  quite  so  large,  though 
'  it  should   be  somewhat  larger  than  the  ball  used. 

The  game  consists  in  the  odd  player  trying  (i)  to  get  the  bail 
(the  "  pig  ")  into  the  center  hole  with  his  stick,  which  all  of  the  other 
players  will  tiy  to  prevent;  and  (s)  the  odd  player  trying  to  be 
released  from  his  position  by  placing  the  end  of  his  stick  in  one  of 
the  small  holes  belonging  to  one  of  the  circle  players,  which  he  can 
only  do  when  the  player  in  question  has  his  own  stick  out  of  it. 

The  game  starts  by  all  of  the  players  putting  their  slicks  in  tf*e 
center  hole  under  the  ball.  They  count,  "One,  two,  three!" 
and  on  the  last  word  all  lift  the  ball  with  the  sticks  and  then  rush 
for  the  small  holes,  each  player  placing  the  end  of  his  stick  in  a 
hole.  M  there  is  one  less  hole  than  the  number  of  players,  one  odd 
.  player  will  be  left  out.  It  thereupon  becomes  his  duty  to  drive  the 
I  pig  into  the  hole  from  whatever  point  it  may  have  landed  through 
the  combined  effort  and  toss  with  which  the  game  opened.  The 
circle  players  try  to  prevent  the  pig  getting  into  the  hole  by  blocking 
its  passage  with  their  sticks.  They  may  not  kick  it  or  play  upon 
it  in  any  other  way.  The  odd  player  will  try  to  ward  off  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  sticks  by  clearing  a  way  in  front  of  the  ball  with  his 
own.  The  other  players  may  leave  their  places  at  any  time  to 
block  the  passage  of  the  ball ;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do, 
for  the  odd  player  may  at  any  moment  leave  his  work  with  the  ball 
and  place  his  stick  in  one  of  the  vacant  holes.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  circle  players  to  leave  their  holes  unguarded  only  when  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  the  ball  entering  the  center  bole  from  th&t 
side  of  the  ring,  or  when  a  good  opportimity  comes  for  aggressive 
play  to  drive  the  ball  out  of  the  ring,  which  should  also  be  one 
of  their  objects. 

It  b  not  necessary  for  a  player  to  return  to  his  own  hole  after  hav- 
ing removed  his  stick  from  it.  Any  hole  may  be  taken  by  any 
player,  and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  game  lies  in  the  freedom 
with  which  players  will  move  about  and  take  chances  in  this  way. 
If  the  driver  succeeds  in  getting  bis  pig  in  the  center  hole,  be  is 
considered  to  have  won,  and  the  game  begins  again.  Should  the 
driver  succeed  in  placing  his  stick  in  an  unoccupied  hole  in  the 
circle,  the  odd  player  thus  left  out  must  become  driver. 
FOR  THE  GTUIASIUll.  —  This  game  may  be  adapted  to  the  gym- 


naaium  by  drawing  chalk  circles  in  place  of  those  that  would  be  dug 
in  the  ground  out  of  doors.  The  same  rules  apply  for  the  game, 
which  may  be  played  either  with  a  basket  ball  or  a  beau  bag. 

This  game  is  found  in  maji7  countries.  Several  of  the  fonns  of  play  here 
given  are  from  the  Chinese.  It  isan  old  traditional  game  in  England  and  popu- 
lar tliere  to-day. 


PROGRESSIVE  CAPTAIN  BALL 

(See  CapUiin  Bati  V.) 

PROGRESSIVE  DODGEBALL 

(See  Dodiaall) 


^'   RING  GALL  BALL 
(Sec  also  Call  BaU.) 
w  more  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  Call  Ball,  but  bwn^ " 
played  in  a  circle  formation,  is  much  simpler  and  less  difEcult  and 
exciting,  being  suited  particularly  to  younger  players. 

The  players  form  a  circle,  with  one  in  the  center,  who  throws  a 
ball  in  the  air,  at  the  same  time  calling  the  name  of  one  of  the  circle 
players.  The  one  called  must  run  forward  and  catch  the  ball  before 
it  bounds  more  than  once.  If  he  catches  it,  he  returns  to  the  circle. 
If  he  does  not  catch  it,  he  changes  places  with  the  thrower. 


L  ROLEY  POLEY 

I  (Hat  BaU) 

*  J  to  30  players. 

Playground:  gymnasium. 

Band  ball;  bean  bag. 

A  row  of  holes  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  fs  made  in  the 
,  with  about  one  foot  space  between.    Th.«ft  ■sJoaNi^Nai!. 'ssik. 
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hole  less  than  the  number  of  players.  Boys'  caps  may  be  placed  in 
a  similar  row  instead  of  digging  holes.  Parallel  with  the  row  <A 
holes,  and  about  twenty  feet  away  from  it,  a  base  line  is  drawn. 
A  pile  of  pebbles  (called  "babies")  should  be  collected  before  the 
game  begins. 

The  game  consists  primarily  of  rolling  a  ball  into  one  of  the 
holes  or  caps,  followed  by  ball  tag,  and  a  scoring  with  the  pebbles. 
The  players  stand  each  a  little  distance  behind  a  hole  except  twie, 
who  is  chosen  to  be  the  first  roller.  He  rolls  the  ball  from  the  base 
line  into  one  of  the  holes  or  caps.  Immediately  he  and  all  of  the 
players  except  the  one  into  whose  hole  the  ball  has  fallen,  run, 
scattering  in  any  directioiL  The  one  to  whose  lot  the  ball  has  fallen 
lifts  the  ball  as  quickly  as  possible,  calling  "  Stand  I "  as  soon  as  he 
I  has  it  in  his  hand.  The  running  players  must  halt  when  they 
hear  this  order,  and  the  one  who  holds  the  ball  tries  to  hit  one  trf 
them  with  it  from  where  he  stands  If  he  succeeds  in  doing  so,  one 
of  the  pebbles  is  put  m  the  cap  of  the  player  who  is  bit  Should 
he  miss  hitting  any  one,  a  pebble  is  put  in  his  own  cap.  Shotild 
the  player  who  tries  to  roll  the  ball  into  one  of  the  holes  or  caps 
miss  getting  it  in,  a  pebble  is  put  in  his  own  cap,  and  he  makes 
other  trials  until  he  succeeds.  When  a  player  is  hit  by  the  ball,  he 
becomes  roller,  and  all  of  the  others  return  to  their  places.  The 
game  continues  until  one  player  gets  six  (or  ten)  stones  ("  babies  ") 
in  his  hole  or  cap.  When  this  happens,  he  must  be  "coturt-mar- 
tialed,"  that  is,  stand  with  his  face  against  a  wall  or  fence  and 
let  each  player  take  three  shots  at  him  with  the  rubber  ball,  tiie 
first  time  with  the  thrower's  eyes  closed  and  then  with  them  open. 
The  distance  of  the  throwers  from  the  fence  is  determined  by  the 
victim's  throwing  the  ball  at  the  fence  three  times  so  it  will  rebound ; 
the  farthest  point  to  which  the  ball  rebounds  becomes  the  throwing 
line  for  the  court-martialing.  If  no  fence  or  wall  be  available,  the 
throwing  is  done  from  an  agreed  distance  at  the  back  of  the  victim. 

This  game  may  be  played  by  drawing  a  series  of  circles  on  the 
ground  or  floor  in  place  of  the  holes  or  cap,  and  sliding  a  bean  bag 
into  them.    This  form  is  serviceable  for  a  gymnasium. 
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ROUND  BALL 

20  to  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Hand  ball;  basket  bail. 

This  is  an  advanced  form  of  Circle  Ball,  there  being  two 
peting  teams  in  a  circle,  with  wide  spaces  between. 

The  players  form  in  a  circle,  drop  hands,  and  step  backward 
two  paces  to  make  an  interval  between  players.  They  number 
off  in  twos.  The  first  Number  One  is  captain  for  the  Ones,  and 
the  first  Number  Two  is  captain  for  the  Twos.  Each  captain  has 
a  ball.  The  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  around  the  circle, 
the  ball  started  by  captain  Number  One  going  only  to  the  players 
of  that  number,  and  the  bail  started  by  captain  Number  Two  to 
the  players  who  bear  his  number. 

The  party  wins  whose  ball  first  completes  the  circle  five  times. 
Each  time  that  the  captain  receives  the  ball  he  calls  out  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  times  the  ball  has  circulated, 
"  One  "  for  the  first  time,  "  Two  "  for  the  second,  etc.  The  play 
should  be  rapid.  Any  player  dropping  the  ball  must  pick  it  up 
and  throw  in  regular  form. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  requiring  different  methods  of 
throwing  and  catching,  such  as  catching  with  the  right  hand,  left 
band,  both  hands,  etc.,  if  a  hand  ball  be  used ;  or  throw  from  below, 
tbove,  or  pushing  straight  from  the  chest  if  a  basket  ball  be  used. 

RUSSIAN  HOLE  BALL 


J  to  70  players. 

Out  of  doors;  seashore;  snow. 

Ball;  bean  bag;  stone. 

This  game  is  played  with  one  small  ball,  in  size  anywhere  fam 
that  of  a  golf  to  a  tennis  boll.  If  played  in  the  snow,  a  hard  frozen 
snowball  may  be  used,  or  a  stone  will  do. 

A  series  of  holes  is  made  in  tlic  ground,  sand,  or  snow,  large  enough 

L  to  contain  the  ball.    These  holes  are  placed  in  a  straight  line, 

me  beyond  the  other,  about  three  feel  apart,  UiRit\«m^%E>'asa3s^ 
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I  holes  as  there  are  players.  All  holes  are  numbered,  corxespondmg 
h  to  the  numbers  of  the  players,  from  one  to  ten,  or  whatever  the 
maximum  may  be.  About  ten  feet  from  the  first 
hole,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  row,  a  straight  line 
is  drawn  on  the  ground,  behind  which  the  playeis 
stand  to  throw.  The  first  player  stands  directly 
in  line  with  the  row  of  holes  and  throws  for  one  of 
them.  This  is  a  toss  of  the  ball.  The  ball  scores 
for  the  player  according  to  the  number  of  the  hole 
in  which  it  falls,  and  this  number  also  designates 
the  ne:Tt  player.  For  instance,  if  the  ball  falls  in 
the  third  hole,  it  scores  three  for  the  first  player, 
who  at  once  gives  place  to  Number  Three,  who  in 
turn  has  one  throw.  Should  this  ball  fall  in  hole 
number  five,  it  scores  five  for  this  player,  and  the 
fiftli  player  will  have  the  next  turn.  The  game 
may  be  played  according  to  score,  the  one  first 
scoring  t(venty-five  or  fifty  winning;  or  it  may  be 
played  according  to  time,  the  one  having  the 
Russian  holb    highest  score  at   the  end  of  fifteen  or   twen^ 

^^^^  minutes  being  the  winner. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  games  that  may  be  adapted  to  the  snow 
or  to  the  damp  sand  of  the  seashore,  though  it  may  be  played 
anywhere  out  of  doors  where  boles  can  be  dug. 

This  game  comes  from  the  Ruadan  province  of  Bessaiubia,  which  Eoimeilj 
belonged  to  Turkey. 

SCHOOLROOM  DODGEBALL 

(Sec  DodgOiaa.) 

SCHOOLROOM  VOLLEY  BALL 

10  to  60  fiayers. 
Gas  bail. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  and  the  players  hi  eadi 
team  number  consecutively.  A  net  or  string  is  placed  across  the 
schoolroom,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts.    The  top  should  be 


It  feet  from  the  floor.  The  game  consists  in  batting  the  ball 
with  the  hand  back  and  forth  over  the  string,  a  point  being 
scored  by  either  team  whenever  its  opponents  allow  the  ball  to 
touch  tlic  floor.  The  ball  may  be  batted  (not  thrown)  ia  any 
way,  but  by  only  one  hand  at  a  lime. 

The  players  stand  in  the  aisles,  each  having  a  required  place 
in  which  to  stand. 

The  game  starts  by  No.  i  on  either  side  serving  the  ball ,  thai  is, 
tossing  it  up  with  the  left  hand,  and  batting  it  with  the  right,  trying 
to  get  the  ball  over  the  net  or  string  to  the  opposing  side. 

Two  fouls  in  succession  (failing  to  bal  the  ball  over  the  net) 
changes  the  serve  to  the  other  side ;  otherwise,  the  server  continues 
until  the  ball  is  relumed  by  the  opposite  side  and  not  returned 
by  the  server's  side.     When    this  happens,  the  serve  changes 
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to  No.  I  of  team  2,  then  to  No.  2  of  team  1,  then  to  No.  3  of  2, 
etc. 

The  game  continues  until  all  players  have  served ;  or  the  game 
may  be  played  with  time  limits ;  that  is,  the  team  wins  which  has 
the  highest  score  at  the  end  of  a  ten-  or  6fteen-minutc  period. 

Every  time  that  the  ball  touches  the  floor  (not  a  desk)  it  scores 
against  that  side  on  which  it  falls,  counting  one  point  for  the 
opposing  team,  irrespective  of  which  team  served  the  ball. 

This  schoolroom  adaptation  of  Volloy  Ball  was  made  by  Miss  Mabe!  L. 
Pray  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  received  honorable  mention  in  a  compelilion  fol 
schoolroom  games  conductvd  by  ihe  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schoola  Adt 


I  letic  League  of  New  York  City  m  1906.    The  game  is  here  published  by  kind 

pennission  of  the  author,  and  of  the  Girls'  Branch,  and  of  Messrs.  A.  G.  SpaJd' 

I   ing&:  Brothcts,  publishers  of  the  handbook  ia  which  the  game  Sist  &ppaad 
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SPUD 

10  to  iQO  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Any  sofl  ball  or  bean  bag. 

This  is  a  combination  of  Call  Ball  and  Ball  T^,  with  scoring  and 

penalties  added.     It  is  very  popular  with  boys  of  almost  any  age. 

The  players  stand  in  a  group,  with  one  in  the  center  holding  the 

'  ball.     The  center  player  drops  the  ball,  at  the  same  time  calling  the 

I  same  of  one  of  the  other  players.    All  but  the  one  called  immedi' 

ately  scatter,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  tagged  with  the  ball.    The  player 

called  secures  the  ball  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  tries  to  hit  rate 

of  the  other  playeis  with  it    He  may  not  run  to  do  this,  but  mtist 

stand  where  he  secured  the  ball.     If  he  misses,  he  secures  the  ball, 

stands  where  he  gets  it,  and  tries  again,  the  other  players  fleeing 

from  him  as  before.    If  he  hits  a  player,  that  one  immediately 

secures  the  ball,  tries  to  hit  some  one  dse  with  it,  the  second  one 

hit  tries  to  hit  a  third,  and  so  on. 

Whenever  a  player  misses  hitting  anotherwith&e  ball,  it  is  called 
a  "  spud,"  and  counts  one  against  him.  When  any  player  has  three 
spuds  against  him,  he  must  stand  twenty  feet  from  the  other  players, 
with  his  back  to  them,  and  they  each  have  one  shot  at  him  with  the 
ball.  The  victim  then  starts  Uie  play  again  from  the  center  of  the 
ground. 

SQUARE  BALL 

8  to  j2  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium. 

Basket  ball. 

GROUHD.  —  The  groimd  is  marked  out  in  one  large  square  wifli 
a  base  at  each  comer,  and,  should  there  be  enough  players,  with 
bases  at  intervening  points  along  the  line  of  the  square. 
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PLATERS.  —  Th3  players  axe  divided  into  two  equal  parties,  one 
of  which  takes  places  on  the  bases  at  the  comers  or  other  points 
outlining  the  square;  the  other  party  assembles  in  the  center  of 
the  square  and  is  on  the  defensive. 

OBJECT.  —  The  ball  is  thrown  from  one  to  another  of  the  party 
on  the  bases,  always,  however,  following  the  lines  of  the  square  and 
not  its  diagonals.  The  chief  object  of  the  game,  however,  is  for 
this  outer  party  to  interrupt  this  circuit  of  the  ball  by  suddenly 
throwing  it  so  as  to  hit  one  of  the  center  players.  The  object  of 
any  center  player  who  is  hit 
is,  in  his  turn,  to  hit  with  the 
ball  any  member  of  the  outer 
party,  who  all  turn  and  flee 
as  soon  as  a  center  man  is 
hit 

ponrrs  of  play.  — The 

ball  is  started   at  any  point 

among    the  outer  party  or 

basemen.      This   party   will 

use   considerable   finesse   in 

throwing,  such  as  apparent 

attempts   to   throw  the   ball 

around     the    square,    thus 

misleading  the  center  players 

as  to  their  intention  and  taking   them  unaware  when  aiming  for 

the  center.     The  more  rapidly  the  ball  is  kept  in  motion  the  better. 

The  center  party,  in  their  turn,  will  fmd  it  advisable  to  scatter 

considerably,  which  will  diminish  the  chances  of  being  hit     They 

will  also  avoid  proximity  to  any  player  in  the  outer  party  who 

happens  to  have  the  ball.    The  center  party  will  thus  have  to  be 

very  alert  and  keep  moving  considerably,  even  when  the  ball  is 

not  directed  at  them,     The  ball  may  be  avoided  by  dodging, 

jumping,  stooping,  or  any  other  maneuver  except  by  leaving  the 

square. 

Whenever  a  center  player  is  hit  by  the  ball,  the  outer  party  are 
in  danger  of  being  hit  in  turn,  and  must  all  nm  immediately  in  any 
direction  to  avoid  this.  A  center  player  who  is  hit  picks  up  the  ball 
as  quickly  as  he  can  and  calls  "Haiti"    Whai  this  call  is  he,as<i 
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tiie  fleeing  ninners  must  stand  stili,  and  the  center  player,  who  now 
holds  the  ball,  tries  to  hit  one  of  them  with  it 

SCORE.  —  The  scoring  of  the  game  is  done  entirely  according  to 
whether  the  center  player  hits  or  misses  his  opponent  in  this  throw 
of  the  ball  after  he  has  called  a.  halt.  Every  player  thus  hit  scores 
one  for  the  center  party.  Every  throw  made  and  missed  under  these 
circumstances  scores  one  for  the  opponents  or  outside  party.  The 
party  wins  which  first  scores  twenty-five. 

This  game  is  also  played  without  score,  any  member  of  the  outer 
party  hit  by  a  center  man  being  obliged  to  join  the  center  party. 
In  this  form  the  game  ends  when  all  of  the  outer  players  have 
been  so  recruited. 


STOOL  BALL 

5  fo  so  players. 
Playground;  gymnasium. 
Hand  bail. 

A  stool,  box,  or  inverted  paQ  is  set  in  an  open  place,  and  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  away  from  this  a  throwing  line  is  drawn.  One 
player  is  appointed  stool  defender,  and  stands  beside  the  stool.  It  is 
well  also  to  appoint  a  scorer  and  linesman,  to  disqualify  any  players 
who  cross  the  throwing  line,  and  one  player  to  stand  bdihid  the 
stool  defender  and  return  the  balls  that  may  go  afield.  The  players, 
in  turn,  throw  the  ball  from  the  throwing  line  in  an  effort  to  hit  the 
stool.  The  stool  defender  tries  to  prevent  this  by  batting  the  ball 
away  with  his  hand.  If  the  ball  hits  the  stool,  the  one  who  threw 
it  changes  places  with  the  stool  defender;  if  the  ball  be  batted  by 
the  defender  and  caught  by  another  of  the  playeis,  the  one  cateh- 
ing  it  changes  places  with  the  stool  defender.  The  object  of  the 
stool  defender  should  therefore  be  not  only  to  hold  hfe  jdace  by 
preventing  the  ball  from  hitting  the  stool,  but  to  bat  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  other  players  may  not  catch  it 

This  game  has  been  very  successfully  adapted  by  adding  scoring 
as  a  feature  of  it;  in  which  case  any  player  hitting  the  stool  with 
the  ball,  or  catchii^  it  when  it  is  returned  by  the  stool  decoder, 
scores  one  point,  while  the  stool  defender  scores  one  for  each  tintt 
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he  successfully  prevents'  the  ball's  hitting  the  stool.    The  player 
wins  who  has  ihe  highest  score  at  the  end  of  the  playing  time. 

This  ia  one  of  the  old  games  that  has  come  down  through  centuries.  Chroni- 
cles of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  tell  of  the  Earl  of  Leicesler  and  his  train  setting 
forth  to  play  the  game,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the  milk- 
tuaids  and  their  milking  sloob.  In  Sussex  the  game  is  played  with  upright 
boards  instead  of  a  stool,  forming  a  wicket  as  in  Cricket.  It  was  formerly 
for  women  and  ^rJs  as  popular  as  the  game  of  Clicket  for  boys  and  mcQ. 
and  the  rules  of  play  are  quite  similar. 


STRIDE  BALL 

(Straddle  Club) 


ro  to  joo  fiayers. 
Playground  or  gymnasium. 
Any  ball;  indtan  dub;  bean  bag. 
The  players  are  divided  mto  two  or  more  groups  which  compete 
jainst  each  other,  each  having  a  ball.  Each  group  stands  in  single 
file  in  leapfrog  position,  feet  wide  apart  to  form  a  tunnel  through 
which  the  ball  is  passed.  The  Bret  players  (captains)  of  each 
file  toe  a  line  drawn  across  the  ground,  and  at  a  signal  put  the  ball 
in  play  by  passing  it  backward  between  the  feet.  When  players 
become  expert,  one  long  shot  will  send  the  ball  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  other  players  may  strike  it  to  help  it  along  as  it  passes  them  if  it 
goes  slowly.  Should  the  ball  stop,  or  go  out  of  bounds  at  any  place, 
the  player  before  whom  this  occurs  must  put  it  m  play  again,  starting 
it  between  his  feet.  When  the  bat!  reaches  the  rear  of  the  file,  the 
last  player  nms  with  it  to  the  front,  the  line  moving  backward  quickly 
one  place  to  make  room  for  him,  and  unmediately  rolls  the  ball 
back  again  between  the  feet.  This  is  repeated  until  the  "captain  " 
is  the  last  player.  He  runs  forward  with  the  ball,  places  it  on  a 
marked  spot  twenty  feet  in  front  of  his  line,  and  returns  to  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  file.  The  file  wins  whose  captain  is  first  to  return 
to  his  original  position. 

Should  there  not  be  space  tor  a  point  at  which  to  leave  the  ball, 
the  game  may  be  finished  by  the  last  player  holding  up  the  ball 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  or  by  his  running  forward  with 
it  to  the  head  of  the  line. 
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'  An  Indian  dub  instead  of  a  ball  makes  a  much  moreskfltful  game, 
the  club  being  shoved  over  the  ground,  neck  first.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  guide  than  a  ball,  requires  greater  deliberation  for  a  long 
shot,  and  more  easily  stops  or  goes  out  of  bounds.  A  basket  ball 
or  smaller  ball  may  be  used. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  games  for  training  self-control  under 
excitement,  as  the  precision  needed  for  a  long  shot,  especially  witii 
the  Indian  club,  is  very  difficult  under  the  circumstances. 


TEN  TRIPS 


6  to  21  players. 
yPlayground, 
fBasebaU;  tennis  bdL 

This  game  is  a  competition  between  two  or  Taon  teams,  and 
consists  in  rapid  pitching  and  catching  of  a  base  or  tennis  ball 
by  each  team. 

A  team  consists  of  three  players,  two  of  whom  stand  a  l<sig 
throwing  distance  apart  (thirty  yards  or  more),  with  the  third 
player  (Number  One)  halfway  between  and  on  a  line  with  them. 
Number  One  (the  pitcher)  starts  the  game  on  a  signal  by  throw- 
ing the  ball  to  one  of  the  end  players  (Number  Two);  he  throws 
it  over  the  head  of  the  pitcher  to  the  opposite  end  player  (Num- 
ber Three),  who  throws  it  back  again  to  Number  Two,  and  he 
makes  the  last  throw,  sending  it  to  the  center  player,  or  pitcher, 
Number  One,  from  whom  it  started.  This  is  called  one  trip, 
and  the  pitcher,  as  he  catches  it,  calls  out  "Gael"  or  "One 
trip  I "  and  immediately  begins  the  next  roimd.  The  players 
standing  in  the  following  order,  2,  i,  3,  the  order  of  the  throwing 
is  thus,  I,  2,  3,  2,  I.     Ten  trips  complete  a  game. 

The  competing  teams  stand  in  line  sideways  with  the  first 
team,  and  the  pitchers  of  all  teams  start  at  once  on  a  ^nal. 
The  team  wins  which  first  completes  ten  trips.  Any  number 
of  teams  may  play  at  once. 

This  pune  is  very  popular  at  Williams  College,  when   it   pcofaftbty 
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TETHER  BALL 

z  to  8  playen. 
Oul  of  doors. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  vigorous  games,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  small  playing  space,  a  plot  twenty  feet  square  be- 
ing enough  for  it.  The  paraphernalia  for  the  game  consists  of  a 
wooden  pole  placed  upright,  so  that  it  shall  stand  ten  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  pole  must  be  embedded  deeply  enough  to  be 
perfectly  firm  durir^  the  strain  of  the  play.  It  will  probably  need 
to  be  about  three  feet  below  ths  surface.  A  pole  should  measure 
seven  and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  should 
taper  toward  its  upper  end.  A  black  stripe  should  be  painted 
around  it  six  feel  above  the  ground. 

To  the  top  of  this  pole  a  ball  is  attached  by  a  stout  Unen  cord 
or  fishing  line.  The  ball  should  be  preferably  a  tennis  ball,  and 
should  have  a  netted  cover,  by  means  of  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
cord.  No  metal  should  be  used  around  it  in  any  way.  The  cover 
may  be  knotted  or  crocheted  of  heavy  linen  cord  or  fish  line.  When 
hanging  at  rest,  the  ball  should  be  seven  and  a  half  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  pole,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
bail  is  played  upon  by  tennis  rackets  in  the  hands  of  two 
players. 

A  tether-ball  outfit,  consisting  of  pole,  ball,  cord,  and  mark- 
ing ropes,  with  staples  for  the  ground  as  hereinafter  specified,  may 
be  had  for  from  three  to  four  dollars,  the  ball  alone,  with  cover  and 
cord,  costing  about  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  pole  from  one  doUar 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  It  is  particularly  desirable  to  have  the 
specially  made  ball  and  cord  for  this  game,  but  any  of  the  para- 
phernalia may  be  improvised,  the  pole  being  cut  from  a  sapling, 
and  e\'en  the  bats  whittled  from  strips  of  thin  board  about  the  aze 
of  a  shingle. 

On  the  ground  around  the  pole  a  circle  should  be  drawn  three 
feet  in  /adius;  that  is,  six  feet  in  diameter.  A  straight  line  twenty 
feet  in  length  should  bisect  the  c'rcle  to  separate  the  territory  for  the 
players.  In  a<idition  to  the  circle  and  line,  two  spots  should  be 
ffiarked  on  the  ground,  from  which  the  ball  is  served.    ThK»&'!^<^>:^& 
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at  the  ends  of  an  Iinaginai?  Ime  crossing  the  first  Rao  at  ll^ 
angles,  and  should  be  six  feet  from  the  pole,  one  on  each  ude  of  the 
ground. 

Where  there  are  more  than  two  players,  they  are  divided  into 
two  opposing  groups,  each  member  of  a  team  or  group  stepping 
forward,  in  turn,  to  play  with  the  member  of  the  oppo^te  team. 
Only  these  two  play  upon  the  ball  during  one  game. 

The  game  consists,  on  the  part  of  one  player,  in  trying  to  wind 
the  cord  with  the  ball  attached  around  the  pole  above  the  line  b> 
battmg  it  with  his  tennis  racket.  The  opponent  tries  (i)  to  inter- 
fere and  reverse  the  action  of  the  ball  by  battmg  it  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  (3)  for  his  part  to  wind  the  ball  around  the  pole  id  his 
direction. 

The  players  toss  rackets  or  resort  to  some  other  method  of  chooft- 
ing  sides  of  the  groimd.  The  game  starts  with  each  player  on  bis 
service  point;  the  player  who  lost  in  the  toss  for  choice  of  ground 
has  the  first  service.  The  player  who  has  the  choice  of  ground  has 
also  the  choice  of  direction  in  which  to  wind  the  ball. 

The  ball  is  then  put  in  play  by  the  server,  who  may  hit  the  ball 
but  once.  Should  he  fail  to  send  it  across  the  line  nith  his  fint 
serve,  he  loses  his  serve  and  the  opposite  player  has  the  ball.  The 
players  have  each  one  strike  at  the  ball  in  turn.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  send  the  ball  so  high  and  with  so  much  force  that  it  will 
wind  around  tlie  pole  in  one  stroke,  before  the  opponent  can  hit  it 
with  his  racket.  Of  course  such  strokes  should  be  the  endeavor  of 
both  sides. 

Should  a  player  fall  to  hit  the  ball,  the  opponent  haa  the  nett 
turn,  either  on  service  or  after  the  ball  is  once  in  play. 

Each  player  must  keep  entirely  on  his  own  side  of  the  dividing 
line,  both  with  his  feet,  his  arms,  and  his  racket.  Neither  player 
may  step  on  or  over  the  circle  about  the  pole.  If  the  string  winds 
around  the  handle  of  a  racket  of  one  of  the  players,  it  is  a  foul.  I( 
is  also  a  foul  for  the  string  to  wind  about  the  pole  below  the  black 
mark,  and  counts  against  the  player  m  whose  direction  it  k  wound ; 
that  is,  if  it  winds  in  the  direction  in  which  he  is  trying  to  send  the 
ball.  Penalty  for  transgression  of  any  of  the  above  rules  (fouls)  is 
allowing  the  opponent  a  free  hit  from  his  service  mark.  When  a 
btU  Is  taken  for  service  ia  this  wav,  if  it  has  to  be  either 
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unwound  on  the  pole  a  half  turn,  so  as  to  reach  the  other  side,  it 
shall  be  unwound. 

The  game  is  won  when  the  string  has  been  entirely  wound 
around  the  pole  above  the  limit  hne.  When  there  are  but  two 
players,  the  one  wins  who  has  the  majority  out  of  eleven  games. 
Where  there  are  more  than  two  players,  the  team  wins  which  has 
the  greatest  number  of  games  to  its  credit  at  the  end  of  from  two 
to  five  rounds,  as  may  be  decided  at  the  opening  of  the  series. 


M  THREE  HOLES 

nio  10  or  mors  players. 
Out  of  doors;  seashort. 
SmaU  ball. 

This  game  is  played  by  rolling  a  ball  about  the  dze  of  a  golf 
ball  into  holes  made  in  the  ground.  Three  holes  are  made  by 
spinning  on  the  heel.  They  should  be  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  distance 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  apart.  At  the  same  distance  from 
them  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  a  line  is  drawn  from  which 
the  players  roU  their  balls.  The  first  player  stands  with  his 
heel  on  the  bowling  line  and  rolls  bis  ball  into  bole  number  one. 
If  successful,  he  takes  his  ball  out  of  the 
bole,  places  his  heel  in  the  hole,  and  rolls 
the  ball  to  hole  two.  If  successful,  he  re- 
peats this  play  for  hole  three,  and  then 
turns  around  and  rolls  the  ball  back  again 
into  hole  two  and  then  into  hole  one. 
Having  done  this,  he  starts  again  at  the  line 
and  rolls  the  ball  successively  Into  each  of 
the  three  holes  imtil  he  reaches  number 
three  a  second  dme.  When  this  is  accom* 
plished,  be  has  won  the  game. 

The  probabilities,  however,  are  that  the 
player  will  not  succeed    In    making    the 
holes  so  quickly  as  here  described.    When- 
ever a  player's  ball  fails  to  get  into  a  hole,  he  leaves  it  where 
it  lies  and  gives  place  to  the  next  player.    Tha  oexL  ^^«l\)ja. 
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the  choice  of  aiming  for  the  hole  or  for  his  antagonist's  ball,  the 
latter  being  a  desirable  play  if  it  lies  in  a  position  that  makes  a 
shorter  roll  than  to  his  own.  Having  hit  this  ball,  he  then  rolls 
from  that  position  to  the  hole.  Should  he  fail  to  make  either 
his  opponent's  ball  or  the  hole,  his  ball  must  lie  where  it 
'  Stopped,  and  the  next  player  takes  a  turn,  A  skillful  player 
will  be  able  to  play  on  his  antagonists'  balls  so  as  to  serve 
his  own  in  making  short  rolls  between  holes.  Whether  the  play 
be  interrupted  by  failures  of  different  players  or  not,  the  player 
wins  who  first  rolls  bis  ball  up  the  line,  down  again,  and  back 
to  the  third  hole,  as  first  described. 


10  to  60  ftayers. 

Schoolroom. 

Gas  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  should  be  played  with  a  light  gas  ball  or  a  bean  bag, 
which  the  teacher  holds,  standing  in  the  front  of  the  room.  All  of  the 
players  are  seated.  The  teacher  throws  the  ball  suddenly  in  any 
direction  at  any  player,  who  must  stand  at  once  to  catch  the  ball  and 
immediately  toss  it  back  to  the  teacher.  A  player  failing  to  catch 
the  ball,  or  catching  it  without  standing,  has  one  point  counted 
against  him.  Any  player  having  failed  in  thb  way  three  times  is 
out  of  the  game  and  must  take  his  place  at  one  side  of  the  room  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  As  the  game  progresses,  one  outside  row 
of  seats  or  the  rear  row  across  the  room  may  be  reserved  for  the 
players  out  of  the  game,  other  rows  being  added  as  needed. 

This  game  may  also  be  played  with  a  pupil  tossing  the  ball  in- 
stead of  the  teacher.  Any  player  failing  to  catch  the  ball,  or  catch- 
ing it  while  seated,  changes  places  with  the  thrower  instead  of  being 
out  of  the  game,  as  when  the  teacher  throws.  The  thrower  stands 
always  in  the  front  of  the  room.  Both  methods  make  a  good 
game. 

A  large  part  of  tie  mterest  of  this  game  lies  in  the  rapidity  o( 
the  play  and  the  unexpectedness  with  which  the  ball  b  thrown 
ID  any  given  direction. 
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TREE  BALL 

$  to  IS  or  more  fiayers. 

Out  0/ doors. 

Football;  hand  baU;  bean  bag. 

This  game  is  a  form  of  Ball  Tag,  and  may  be  played  with  tny 
light-wright  football,  or  with  a  bag  or  sack  Med  with  leaves  or  grass. 

Each  of  the  players  but  one  chooses  a  tree,  as  for  the  games 
Fuss  in  the  Comer  or  Ball  Puss.  The  object  of  the  game  for  the 
odd  player  is  (i)  to  kick  the  ball  so  as  to  tag  one  of  the  tree  men 
with  it,  and  (3)  to  secure  a  tree  for  himself,  which  he  may  do  when 
no  one  else  has  it.  The  object  of  the  tree  players  should  be  not 
only  to  avoid  the  ball  by  dodging,  which  may  include  running 
around  the  trees,  but  they  should  also  try  to  exchai^e  places  as 
frequently  as  possible,  their  prowess  m  this  way  serving  as  an 
aggravation  to  the  odd  man.  The  game  should  be  played  where 
there  is  not  much  imdergrowth,  and  under  such  conditions  may  be 
very  lively  and  full  of  sport. 

This  game  may  also  be  played  with  a  hand  ball  or  bean  bag. 
This  should  be  tossed  instead  of  kicked.  The  game  differs  frcoQ 
Ball  Puss  in  that  the  players  are  tagged  by  the  ball  while  at  thdi 
stations  instead  of  while  changing. 

VOLLEY  BALL 

(See  also  SehooUom  VaUay  BaU.) 
2  to  30  fiayers. 
Playground;  gynmaHum. 
Volley  baU. 

This  game  consists  In  keeping  a  large  ball  In  motion  back  and 
forth  across  a  high  net  by  strUung  it  with  the  open  palm.  The  ball 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  floor. 

OROUHD.  —  For  large  teams  this  game  should  be  [^yed 
on  a  ground  measuring  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty-five  feet  wide; 
For  smaller  teams  a  smaller  ground  will  answer. 
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A  tennis  net,  or  net  two  feet  wide,  preferably  the  latter,  J 
stretched  across  the  center  of  the  ground,  from  side  to  side, 
extending  one  or  two  feet  beyond 
the  boundaries  on  either  side.  The 
upper  edge  should  be  (iota  six 
feet  six  inches  to  sev^en  feet  six 
inches  above  the  ground. 

PtATERS.  — Any  number  of  players 
up  to  thirty  may  play.  The  players 
are  evenly  divided  into  two  parties 
which  scatter  over  their  respectiv'e 
courts  without  special  arrangement 
There  is  a  captain  for  each  side 
'   An  umpire  is  desirable. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME.  —  The  ob- 
ject of  the  game  for  each  party  is 
to  keep  the  ball  in  lively  play  toward 
its  opponents'  court,  as  each  par^ 
scores  only  on  its  opponents'  fail- 
ures to  return  the  ball  or  keep  it  in 
the  air. 

VOLLEY  Ball  The  baU  is  put  in  play  by  bring 

served  by  the  party  which  is  to  score.  The  service  of  the  ball, 
and  with  it  the  privilege  of  scoring,  pass  to  the  opponents 
according  to  the  rules  described  hereinafter. 

START;  RULES  FOR  SERVICE.— The  ball  is  put  in  play  by  being 
served  by  a  member  of  one  side,  who  should  stand  at  Uie  rear  of  his 
court  with  one  foot  on  the  rear  boundary  line  and  the  other  behind 
the  line.  From  this  position  the  ball  is  tossed  upward  lightly  from  one 
band  and  batted  with  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  toward  or  into 
the  opponents'  court. 

Each  server  has  two  trials  in  which  to  send  the  ball  into  the  oppo 
nents'  court.  The  service  being  over  a  long  course  with  a  compara- 
tively heavy  ball,  the  following  privileges  are  allowed :  a  served 
ball  may  be  assisted  on  its  course  by  any  two  other  players  on  the 
server's  side;  no  player  so  assisting  the  ball  on  the  serve  may  strike 
it  more  than  twice  in  succession,  and  the  server  under  such  circum- 
stances may  not  strike  it  more  than  oncej  but  should  the  ball  then 
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[  to  land  in  the  opponents'  court,  the  server  loses  bis  second 
serve. 

In  serving,  the  ball  must  be  batted  at  least  ten  feet  by  the  server 
before  being  touched  by  any  other  player  on  his  side. 

No  "dribbling"  is  allowed  in  serving. 

A  successful  server  continues  serving  until  his  side  allows  the 
ball  to  touch  the  floor,  knocks  it  out  of  bounds,  or  fails  to  return  it 
to  the  opponents.    A  server  may  also  lose  as  follows: 

If  a  returned  ball  hits  a  player  on  the  server's  side  and  bounces 
into  the  opponents'  court,  it  is  considered  in  play.  If  it  hits  such 
a  player  and  does  not  bounce  into  the  opponents'  court,  the  server 
is  out,  losmg  his  second  trial. 

If  theball  hits  the  net  during  service,  it  is  counted  a  dead  ball  and 
loses  the  server  one  of  his  trials. 

If  a  ser\'ed  ball  falls  oustide  the  opponents'  court,  the  ser\'er 
loses  his  turn. 

The  players  on  a  side  take  turns  in  serving. 

RULES  OF  PLAY,  —  The  ball  must  always  be  batted  with  the  open 
palm.  The  ball  should  be  returned  by  the  opponents  before  it  can 
strike  the  ground.  Any  number  of  players  may  strike  the  ball  to 
send  it  across  the  uet,  but  no  player  may  strike  more  than  twice  in 
succession.  Having  struck  the  ball  twice,  a  player  may  resume  his 
play  only  after  some  other  player  has  struck  it.  The  ball  is  thus 
volleyed  back  and  forth  across  the  net  until  one  side  fails  to  return 
it  or  allows  it  to  touch  the  floor,  or  until  it  goes  out  of  bounds. 
A  ball  is  put  out  of  play  by  hitting  the  net  in  returning  after  a  serve. 
A  ball  which  bounds  back  into  the  court  after  striking  any  other 
object  except  the  floor  or  ceiling  is  still  in  play.  It  is  fiennissible 
to  strike  the  ball  with  both  !iands  at  once  (open  palms). 

If  a  player  touches  the  net  at  any  time,  the  ball  is  thereby  put  out 
of  play.  Should  this  player  be  on  the  serving  side,  his  side  loses 
the  ball  and  it  goes  to  the  opponents.  Should  this  player  be  on 
the  recriving  side,  the  serving  side  scores  one  point.  Should  the 
net  be  touched  simultaneously  by  opponents,  the  ball  is  thereby 
put  out  of  play  and  the  serving  side  serves  again. 

No  dribbling  is  allowed  at  any  time  through  the  game;  i.e.  no 
keeping  the  ball  in  the  air  by  one  player  hitting  it  quickly  and 
repeatedly. 
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In  sending  the  ball  across  the  net,  players  should  aim  for  ai 
nnprotected  part  of  the  oppooents'  court,  or  tty  in  other  ways  to 
place  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

SCORE.  —  This  is  entirely  a  defensive  game,  the  score  being  made 
on  opponents'  fouls  and  failures.  Aside  from  fouls,  only  the  serv- 
ing side  scores.  A  good  serve  unretumed  scores  one  point  for  the 
serving  side.  A  point  is  similarly  scored  by  the  serving  side  at  any 
tiine  when  the  opponents  fail  to  return  a  ball  which  is  in  play. 
Failure  of  the  serving  side  to  return  a  ball  to  the  opponents' 
court  merely  puts  them  out;  that  is,  the  serve  passes  to  the 
opponents,  but  no  score  is  made  on  the  failure.  Should  a  player 
touching  the  net  be  on  the  receiving  side,  the  serving  side  scores 
me  point.  A  bail  sent  under  the  net  is  out  of  play  and  counts 
Against  the  side  which  last  struck  it,  their  opponents  scoring  one 
point.  If  the  ball  strikes  any  object  outside  the  court  and  boimds 
back,  although  it  is  still  in  play,  it  counts  against  the  side  which 
struck  it  out,  their  opponents  scoring  one  point.  A  ball  sent  out 
of  bounds  by  the  receiving  ^de  in  returning  a  service  scores  one 
point  for  the  serving  side.  One  point  is  scored  for  the  opponents 
whenever  a  player  catches  the  ball,  or  holds  it  for  even  an  instant* 
The  game  consists  of  twen^-one  points. 

WALL  BALL  DRILL 

(See  abo  Sand  BaU  VriU.) 
Mto  10  playen. 

Out  of  doors;  gymnasium. 
Hand  baU. 

This  drill  oonasts  In  throwing  a  ball  agalnat  a  wall,  and  catdtlng  tt,  iritb 
the  following  variations.  It  may  be  uaed  for  bdividual  play,  or  for  com- 
petition between  two  playen,  or  as  a  game  for  large  numbers.  When  uaed  for 
Urge  numbers,  the  players  should  be  divided  into  several  teams  of  equal  ntim- 
bera,  each  player  throwing  in  turn  for  as  many  feats  aa  he  can  perfotin  without 
failure,  each  successful  feat  or  play  scoring  one  point  for  his  team.  He  gives 
l^ce  to  the  next  player  upon  failing. 

Each  play  should  be  first  performed  by  allowing  the  ball  to  bounce 
once  on  the  ground  before  catching  it;  later  it  should  be  cau^t 
without  the  bound. 
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X.  Throw  the  ban  against  the  van,  let  It  bounce  onc^tndcatdi 
ft;  repeat  this  three  tiines. 

3.  Throw,  and  clap  hands  three  times  before  catcUng. 

3.  Throw,andtwirlthehandsaroundeachotherbeforecatdiIng. 

4.  Hirow,  and  clap  hands  and  touch  the  right  shoulder. 

5.  Throw,  clap  hands,  and  touch  the  left  shoulder. 

6.  Throw  three  times  with  die  right  hand  and  catch  with  the 
tame  hand. 

7.  ThrowthreetimeswIththetefthandandcatchwiUithesame 
hand. 

8.  Throw  with  the  right  hand  and  cateh  with  the  right  with  the 
palm  downward  (Ruckles  up,  "dog  snack"  fashion). 

9.  Throw  with  the  left  hand  and  catch  with  the  left  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  8. 

i<x  Throw,  clap  the  hands,  touch  the  right  knee,  and  catch. 

II.  Throw,  clap  the  hands,  touch  the  left  knee,  and  catch. 

I  a.  Throw  the  ball;  clap  the  hands  in  front,  behind,  in  front 
again,  and  catch  the  ball. 

13.  Throw,  lift  the  ri^t  knee,  clap  the  hands  under  it,  and  catch. 

14.  Throw,  lift  the  left  knee,  clap  the  bands  under,  and  catch. 

15.  Tiurow,  turn  around,  and  catch. 

WAR 

tottfOo  fiaytn. 

Playground;  gymnaaium, 

Bojkahatt. 

Two  concentric  drclea  are  drawn  at  each  end  of  die  playground, 
the  size  of  the  circles  depending  on  the  number  of  players.  When 
there  are  thirty  on  each  side,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  should 
be  fifteen  feet  and  that  of  the  outer  circle  thir^  feet  The  inner 
circle  is  the  fortress,  and  the  space  between  the  two  circles  is  the 
trench.  Behind  each  trench  is  drawn  a  prison  tea  feet  square. 
The  rest  of  the  floor  is  the  batdefield.  The  players  are  divided 
into  two  teams,  which  take  possession  of  the  two  fortresses.  Then 
<Hie  side  advances  to  attack  the  fortress  of  the  other  side.  The 
attacking  par^  has  a  basket  ball,  which  represeata  asumox^^om. 
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The  object  is  to  throw  the  ball  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  withiD 
the  opponents'  fortress.  The  assailants  surround  the  trench  and 
pass  the  ball  among  themselves  until  a  favorable  opportiinitj'  offers 
for  a  well-directed  shot.  By  making  this  preliminary  passing  of 
the  ball  very  rapid,  the  enemy  is  confused  as  to  the  quarter  from 
which  the  ball  may  be  expected.  If  one  of  the  assailing  party 
enters  the  enemy's  trench,  he  may  be  tagged,  and  so  become  a 
prisoner,  being  placed  in  the  prison  and  therefore  out  of  the  play. 
If  the  shot  (throw  of  the  ball),  when  finally  made  for  the  enemy's 
fortress,  be  successful,  the  assailing  party  scores  one,  and  all  of  its 
men  who  are  held  prisoners  are  set  free. 
The  defending  party  during  the  attack  stand  within  their  trench 
.  or  their  fortress,  as  they  see  fit,  and  try  to  block  the  ball.  If  at  any 
r  time  the  ball  falls  into  their  hands,  they  immediately  rush  out  in  an 
'  attack  on  the  enemy's  fortress  at  the  opfMjsite  end  of  the  ground, 
and  in  transit  may  tag  with  the  ball,  and  so  make  prisoners  of, 
as  many  of  the  enemy  as  they  can  touch.  The  enemy  must  there- 
fore, when  aball  lands  within  its  opponents'  fortress,  flee  immediately 
for  the  safety  of  its  own  fortress.  The  attacking  en  route  may 
be  done  either  by  throwing  the  ball  or  by  touching  the  opp<Miait 
with  the  bait  held  in  hand ;  but  it  may  only  be  d<»ie  with  the  ball 
and  not  with  the  hand  alone. 

When  the  opposite  fortress  has  been  reached,  the  attacking  par^ 
tries  to  throw  the  ball  within  it,  and  the  game  goes  on  as  befr»e. 
Members  of  the  defending  party  may  at  any  time  go  outside  of 
their  trench  to  get  theball,  but  nm  great  risk  of  being  made  prisoneis 
in  doing  so  by  having  the  ball  thrown  from  the  enemy  so  as  to  hit 
them.  When  a  ball  is  aimed  for  this  purpose,  if  the  player  at  whom 
it  is  aimed  touches  or  intercepts  it  in  any  way,  he  is  a  prisoner.  Of 
coiu:se  he  may  dodge  it 

Each  single  point  that  is  made  is  called  a  battle,  and  the  skle 
that  wins  the  greater  number  of  battles  within  the  time  limit  wins 
the  game. 

This  gome  was  oiiginated  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Doldt,  and  is  here  printed  hj  klncl 
permission  of  members  of  the  Alumni  Assodativn  of  the  Boston  Nannal  School 
of  Gymnastics,  from  their  book,  One  Hundred  and  P^  Cynmaiik  Gamtt. 
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ZIGZAG  GAMES 


^^^These  games  may  be  played  with  any  kind  of  a  ball  or  with  bean  bags. 

There  are  several  forms  of  Zigzag  Ball.  The  simpler  forms  are  useful  ia 
gelling  young  players  or  those  unused  lo  play  accustomed  lo  the  skill  of  han 
dling  balls.  The  inorecomplicaled  fonns  make  very  livejygamcs,  interesting  to 
playeis  of  any  age.  The  diSerenl  games  are  played  in  line  and  circle  forma* 
tion.   Themaincharacteristicsof  the  di^erent  line  forms  are  as  follows:  — 

(1)  The  players  are  divided  into  groups  of  two  ranks  each,  each  group 
torming  a  separate  team.  The  ball  b  zigzagged  from  one  rank  to  another  of 
a  group  without  skipping  any  players.    The  groups  are  competitive,  as  in  relay 

(3)  The  players  stand  in  groups  of  two  lines  each,  but  these  groups  are  com- 
posed of  two  diSerenl  teams,  the  alternate  players  of  one  rank  and  the  alternate 
players  of  ihe  opposite  rank  forming  one  team,  and  the  intervening  players  of 
the  two  ranks  another. 

{3)  The  players  are  divided  into  groups,  as  in  the  first  form,  each  group  con- 
sisting of  one  team  arranged  in  two  ranks  which  face  each  other,  but  the  ball 
is  zigzagged  by  skipping  every  alternate  player  as  it  warks  its  way  to  the  end  of 
the  line  in  one  direction,  and  is  tossed  by  these  skipped  players  on  its  return  to 
the  front,  thus  forming  a  double  zigzag. 

Other  forms  of  the  game  are  also  here  given;  namely,  the  Circle  Zigzag, 
and  the  Zigzag  Overhead  Toss,  in  which  latter  game  the  ball  a  tossed  over  the 
heads  of  intervening  ranks,  the  players  of  alternate  ranks  belonging  to  Ihe 
■ame  party. 

In  all  of  these  forms  the  game  may  be  made  more  lively  and  complicated  by 
advancing  from  the  use  of  one  ball  to  that  of  two  or  more.  The  kind  of  ball 
used  will  also  make  a  great  difference  in  the  play,  anything  from  a  bean  bag  to 
a  basket  ball  or  medidne  ball  being  suitable.  Where  bean  bags  are  useci,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  different  colored  bags  for  the  different  teams. 


CIRCLE  ZIGZAG 

la  to  60  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroorit. 
Basket  ball;  hand  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  is  a  game  of  zigzag  ball  (or  bean  bag)  between  concentric 
circles,  two  balls  being  used,  going  in  opposite  direch'ons.  The 
players  stand  in  twoconcentric  circles,  facing  each  other,  each  circle 
numbered  by  twos.  The  first  Number  One  in  the  outer  circle  and 
the  first  Number  Two  in  the  inner  circle  have  each  a  ball.  These 
are  put  to  play  at  a  signal,  the  play  consisting  in  throwtn.'^tk^  W^&. 
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I  backward  and  forward  in  a  zigzag  line  from  one  circle  to  the  other, 
'  the  Numbers  One  in  the  inner  circle  throwing  to  the  Numbers 
I   One  in  the  outer,  and  Numbers  Two  in  the  inner  to  Numbere  Two 

in  the  outer.    The  inner  circle  should  start  its  ball  to  the  right; 

the  outer  circle  should  start  its  ball  to  the  left    The  Nunaber  0ns 


a 
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par^  or  the  Number  Two  party  wins  according  to  whicb  first 
completes  the  circle  three  times. 

If  desired,  the  Numbers  One  may  each  tie  a  handkerchief  on 
one  arm  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Numbers  Twa 

This  game  may  be  made  more  interesting  and  require  much  more 
Alertness  on  the  part  of  the  players  by  putting  more  balls  into  play. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  starters  starting  a  second  ball  aioimd  the 
circle  as  soon  as  the  first  has  reached  the  third  playec.  In  this  way 
several  balls  may  be  used  at  once. 

As  in  all  zigzag  games,  each  player  should  observe  closely  before 
Uie  game  begins  from  which  player  he  is  to  catch  the  ball,  and  to 
which  player  he  is  to  throw.  This  will  facilitate  the  rapidity  c^ 
the  play,  a  feature  on  which  much  of  the  sport  depends.  For 
very  young  or  imskilled  players  the  action  should  be  rather  alow, 
espedally  when  the  ^nas.  is  beinf^  learned. 
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LINE  ZIGZAG— I 

20  to  100  fHayers. 

Playground;  gymnasatm;  schoolroom. 

Any  bait;  bean  bag. 

The  players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  which  compete 
against  each  other.    Each  group  is  divided  into  two  ranks,  the 
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players  standing  side  by  side,  with  a  distance  of  from  two  to  five 
feet  between  each  two  players.  The  ranks  of  a  group  face  each 
other,  with  a  distance  of  five  feet  between  them.  One  rank  should 
stand  farther  to  the  rear  than  its  vis-a-vis,  so  that  each  player  is 
opposite  a  space  instead  of  a  player. 

The  first  player  in  one  rank  of  each  group  has  a  balL  At  a 
given  signal  this  is  thrown  to  the  first  player  in  the  opposite  rank. 
This  player  throws  it  quickly  to  the  second  player  of  Uie  first  rank, 
and  so  on  in  zigzag  form  to  the  end  of  the  line,  where  the  ball  is 
immediately  sent  back  E^ain  in  the  same  way  to  the  frmt  The 
group  whidt  first  gets  its  ball  back  to  the  head  7ris&. 
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When  players  have  had  a  little  practice  with  one  ball,  tiro 
or  more  should  be  used,  the  starteis 
starting  the  second  ball  down  the  line 
as  soon  as  the  first  ball  has  reached  the 
third  player.  Where  several  balls  ait 
used  in  this  way,  the  last  player  of  the 
line  must  hold  the  balls  until  all  are 
received  before  starting  them  on  their 
return  journey. 

LINE  ZIGZAG  — II         ^— 

3o  to  loo  players.  ^| 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schat^room. 

Any  bail;  bean  bag. 

In  this  form  of  agzag  ball  the  playen  an 
alt  in  two  rants,  which  comprise  two  compel 
ing  teams,  rather  than  in  groups  of  two  ranti 
each,  as  in  the  preceding  game.  The  playen 
of  one  team  alternate  with  the  players  of  th« 
oppoM'ng  team  in  each  of  the  two  ranks.  The 
bails  will  cross  in  starling  and  repeatedly  there- 
after unless  one  should  outdistance  the  other. 

The  players  form  in  two  ranks  which 
face  each  other,  with  five  feet  space  b^ 
tween.  The  players  in  each  rank 
should  be  from  two  to  five  feet  apart 
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Each  rank  numbers  off  in  twos,  the 
first  player  of  one  rank  starting  with  number  "  one,"  and  the  first 
player  of  the  second  rank  starting  with  number  "twa"  The 
players  stand  so  as  to  face  each  other  directly,  instead  <d  &dng  a 
space  between  the  players  of  the  opposite  rank,  as  in  the  pierioua 
form  of  this  game.  This  will  bring  a  Number  One  facing  a  Numba 
Two  all  the  way  down  the  ranks.  If  desired,  the  Numbers  One  may 
each  tie  a  handkerchief  on  cme  arm  to  designate  them,  tbouj^  tbfa 
help  to  memory  detracts  much  from  the  alertness  demanded  and 
cultivated  by  the  game  as  well  as  from  its  sport,  and  may  be  db- 
pensed  with  after  players  have  become  slightly  familiar  wiHi  Ac 
game. 
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rhe  first  player  in  each  rank  holds  a  ball  At  a  signal  this  is 
thrown  to  the  first  player  of  bis  own  party  in  the  opposite  rank, 
who  as  quickly  as  possible  throws  it  to  the  seccmd  player  of  his  party 
in  the  rank  from  which  he  received  it,  etc 

For  instance,  the  starter  who  belongs  to  the  Nimiber  One  team 
will  throw  to  the  first  Number  One  player  opposite  him;  this  will 
be  the  second  player  in  that  rank.  He,  in  turn,  will  throw  to  the 
second  Number  One  player  in  the  rank  facing  him ;  this  will  be  the 
third  player  in  that  rank.  In  other  words,  the  Nmnber  One  party 
zigzags  the  ball  between  all  of  ils  members  to  the  end  of  the  line 
and  back  again  to  the  front,  and  simultaneously  the  Number  Two 
party  does  the  same  thing  with  another  ball.  The  party  wins 
whose  ball  first  gets  back  to  the  front 

After  some  practice,  more  than  one  ball  may  be  used,  in  which 
case  the  last  player  in  each  party  wOl  have  to  hold  the  baUa 
until  the  last  one  is  received  bkore  starting  them  on  their  return 
Jouzney. 


UNB  ZIGZAG -m 

poubleZigia^ 
20  to  100  flayers. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 
Any  hall;  bean  bag. 

This  fbnn  of  zigzag  boll  la  a  oombtnatlon  of  the  two  ivevlouslj  described. 

The  players  are  divided  into  groups  which  compete  against  each 
other.  Each  group  is  divided  in  turn  into  two  ranks  which  stand 
facing  each  other  at  a  distance  of  five  feet,  the  individual  players 
being  from  two  to  five  feet  apart 

The  players  in  each  rank  number  oS  in  twos,  b^^inning  at  the 
head  with  different  numbers,  so  that  a  Number  One  in  each 
rank  will  stand  opposite  a  Number  Two  in  the  opposite  rank. 

One  or  more  balls  are  used  and  are  thrown  to  alternate 
playen,  Numben  One  throwing  to  each  other  all  down  the 
list,  and  the  Niunbers  Two  Uirowing  to  each  oUier  alL  th* 
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way  back.  There  should  be 
nothing  to  distinguish  the 
players  from  one  another, 
each  being  dependent  on  bis 
own  memory  and  alertness  to 
know  to  whom  he  is  to  throw 
the  ball  and  from  whom  be  is 
to  receive  iL  The  particular 
success  of  this  game  lies  m 
having  a  very  considerable 
number  of  balls  in  play  at 
once.  In  this  form  the  balls 
do  not  have  to  accumulate  at 
the  foot  of  the  lines  hetan 
being  returned  to  the  head, 
as  the  last  Number  One  playei 
to  receive  the  ball  tosses  it 
directly  across  to  the  last 
Number  Two  player,  who 
begins  at  once  to  zigzag  it 
up  the  line. 

The  group  wins  which  first 
succeeds  in  getting  all  of  its 
halls  back  to  the  head  of  the 
line. 


ZIGZAG  OVERHEAD  TOSS 

20  to  100  players. 

Playground;  gymnasium;  schoolroom. 

Hand  ball;  basket  ball;  bean  bag. 

This  game  is  a  variation  of  Zigzag  Ball,  and  is  more  difficult  and 
interesting  for  older  players.  The  players  are  divided  into  two 
parties,  best  distinguished  by  colors  — say  Red  and  Blue.  The  two 
parties  stand  in  even  ranks  alternately  about  five  feet  apart;  fof 
imtaoce,  the  Red  party  will  form  ranks  one  and  three,  and  will  pla; 
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together,  facing  each  other,  whUe  the  Blue  party  will  form  ranks 
two  and  four,  which  will  face  each  other  and  play  together. 

The  first  player  in  each  party  has  a  ball  which  is  put  in  play 
upon  a  signal  by  being  tossed  over  the  heads  of  the  intervening 
rank  to  Number  One  in  the  other  rank  of  his  party.  This  player 
tosses  the  ball  back  to  Number  Two  in  the  first  rank,  and  so  the 
ball  is  tossed  in  zigzag  form  from  one  player  to  another  in  ranks 
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of  the  same  color  imtil  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  line,  when  it  is 
zigzagged  back  to  the  starting  pomt  in  the  same  way.  This  is 
all  done  over  the  heads  of  an  intervening  rank  of  the  opposite  color. 
Simultaneously  the  competing  team  is  playing  in  the  same  way. 
The  party  wins  which  first  gets  the  ball  back  to  the  starting  point 
With  a  large  number  of  players  the  number  of  ranks  may  be 
increased  beyond  four  if  desired. 

This  game  may  be  made  more  interesting  and  require  much  more  alertness 
on  the  part  of  the  playera  by  putting  more  balls  into  play.  This  may  be  done 
by  the  starters  starting  a  second  or  more  balls,  tossing  down  the  line  as  soon  as 
a  predecessor  has  reached  the  third  player.  When  this  is  done,  the  game  is 
won  (a)  by  the  party  whose  last  player  at  the  foot  of  the  line  is  first  to  receive 
the  last  ball;  or  (fr)  the  last  player  may  accumulate  the  balls  and  return  them 
to  the  front  in  reverse  order,  the  party  winnbg  which  first  gets  its  last  ball  back 
to  the  original  starter. 
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OAMBS  VOR  BLBKBirTARY  SCHOOLS 

Thb  gndlDg  of  the  gauut  for  acboolt  Indicates  the  lowest  grade  In  wUcIi,  on  ao 
avenge,  a  game  Is  found  to  be  suitable,  Its  use  being  intenoed  in  any  aucceeding 
grade  alao.  The  so-called  "  quiet "  games  are  not  □ecenaiil}'  noisetess,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  games  in  whico  there  is  nimiing  or  much  moving  around. 
Most  of  the  quiet  games  are  Inteoded  for  acbooliDom  ua^  OOMJ  of  tbcm  for'Knall 
groupa  Uiat  may  assemble  before  the  opening  of  a  sesuon. 

tA.  Pint  Twr(Bnt  half),  (6-7  y«ir>«AO. 

Plajgionnd  SAooIrMMI 

PAGC  PAOB 

Duck  Dance,  The     ....  164 
^tisket,  ttasket                 .         .    .  a68 
Tack  be  Nimble    .             ...  114 
Kitty  White                       .    .  ^74 
"■Looby  Loo  -             ....  aSo 
—Muffin  Man                     .          .    .  a8j 
Mulbenv  Bush                               .  383 
-Railroad  Train                       .    .  164 
Ringmaster  ...               .    .  167 
-Round  and  Round  went  ibe  Gal- 
lant Ship 170 

'Sla[>  Jack 178 

Xfnail ....  »9» 

Squirrel  in  Trees  .        .        .    .  185 


tB.   nnt  Tmt  (tMOod  ludf),  (6-7  yon . 


Cat  and  Mice 59 

Changing  Seata  —  I 63 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Lanle?    .    .  961 

Good  Morning      ......  99 

Hide  the  Thimble 104 

.Jack  be  Nimble 114 — 

''Looby  Loo sSo 

Mvma  Man a8a 

MulbetiT  Buali 183 

.Otsilroad  Tntia 164 

Ringmaster  ........  167 

^lap  Jack 178 

vSquInd  and  Nut >84 

■tequted  lo  Tree*  .    .    .    ,^  .  185 


Charley  over  the  Water .    .    -    .  65 

CroMing  the  Brook   ....  74 

Did  you  ever  see  a  Lairie?     .    .  toi 

Do  this.  Do  that  ..-,..  75 

Farmer  in  tlie  Dell 365 

Jacob  and  Rachel      .....  115 

Kaleidoscope iia 

Leam  are  Greu 370 

Lost  Child,  Th« 130 

Round  and  Round  tba  VnUga    .  390 

Teacher  Kod  ClaM 316 


Qrcle  Seat  Relay 91 

Cnasing  the  Brook 74 

Do  this.  Do  that 75 

ypanner  in  the  Dell 365 


Teacher  and  Clasa v^ 
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a&.  Second  Tear  (first  bait),  (7-8  years  old). 
Plajgcound 


SoboolrooB 

Aulomohile  Race  .    .     . 
Bitd  Caicher,  Tbe     . 

Buying  a  Lock 

Hand  over  Head  Bean  Bag 

Hand  Ball  Dnll  —  I  (Elemenl 
Oats,  Peas,  B«ans     . 


t:al  and  Ral 6a 

Hand  Ball  Drill  —  1  (Elementary)  380 

■^  Moon  and  Momiog  Slais  .     .     .  133 

-Midnight 133 

OaU,  Peas,  Beans aS; 

Puss  in  the  Circle 164 

-Rin);  Call  Ball 399 

Wee  Bobgna  Man  ....  904       Wee  Bologna  Maa 

3B.   Second  Year  (second  half),  (7-S  ^riirioli) 
FUygrouod 


Bean  Bag  Board   ...••-  304 

CenLer  Calch  Ball      .....  355 

Circle  Ball 356 

lirap  the  Handkerchief .     ,  80 

P'lowers  and  the  Wind,  The   .    .  87 

Frog  in  the  Middle 96 


Hunting 

Let  the  Feet  go  Tramp  , 
Letting  out  the  Doves  , 
London  Bridge      .    .     . 


Letting  out  the  Dovci 
London  Bridge ,     . 
Simon  Says  . 


3A.  Third  Year  (flrrt  lul^,  (8-9  yeari  al^. 

PUjgTatuid 
Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss  , 
Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw  . 

Center  Base 

Draw  a  Bucket  of  Walet 
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Have  you  seen  my  Sheep* 
Hill  Dill  .... 
Hopping  Relay  Saca 

r  say,  "Stoop  1**    , 
Nuts  in  May     ,     .    .     .     . 
Puss  in  a  Comer  .... 
Single  Relay  Race     ,    ,    . 
Tommy  Tiddler"!  Ground . 

Water  Sprite •03 


3B.   Tliird  Year  (second  half),  (S-9  yeart  My 
Pltygronnd 


BaUCbate vu,  I 


Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water 

Have  you  Men  my  Sheep'  . 

Hopping  Relay  Racs     .    , 

Isay,  "StOOpI*    .     .     .    . 

Line  Ball 

PussinaCotnt  .    .    ,    . 
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Call  Ball 338 

Chinese  Chiclcen   ......  68 

Dodgeba  II  (Informal) 363 

Kollow  Chase   . 88 

Follow  the  Leader 89 

Fox  Trail,  Single  RJm   ,    .    ,    ,  95 


Jumping  Rope  ^  I  .  .  , 
Lame  Fox  and  Chickens  . 
Line  Zigzag*  .  .  .  .  . 
Frisoner's  Boat  —  I  ,  .  . 
Shadow  Tag  .... 
Shuttle  ReUf  ... 
Stoop  Tag    .... 
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Chinese  Chicken    , 


Who  gpt»  round  my  Stone  Wall  ?     ao6 

4A.  FourOi  Tear  (first  halt),  (9-10  years  eUj. 

Plajgromid 
All-up  Relay      .     .     .    _     . 

Animal  Chue 

Arch  Ball      ..... 


Schoolroom  Tag  .  . 
Tag  the  Wall  Rdajr  . 
Weathocock    .    .    . 


Bag  Pile  .    . 
Coiner  Spi; 


SlapCalch  . 
Stealing  Sticks 
Target  Toss     . 


4B.  Fourfli  Tear  (second  half), 

Bear  tn  the  Pit . 
Bunch  of  Ivy     . 

faptaln  Ban  —  II  or  UI 
C;itch  of  Fish    .     , 
Caich  the  Cane     , 
Cri5s^:ros8  Goal     , 

Cross  Tag    .    ,     , 


Leapfrog  Rac« .    , 
Numbett  Chai^  , 
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AD-up  Relay 
Arch  Ban     .    . 
Bag  Hie  . 
Cornet  Spry,    . 

Guess  Who  .    . 
Naughts  and  Cia 
Slap  Catch   .    . 
Target  Tosa 
Vaulting  Seats  . 


'SoM). 


Leafl^Leaf    . 
Thimble  Ring  . 


Index  to  Elementary  Schools 


I 


PUrgnniiul 

Pass  Bail  Relay 395 

Potato  Race.  151   or  'S'  ^  Po- 
tato Shuttle  Relay 154 

Step 188 


Observ^oD 

PoUto  Race 151  o 

Tip  Tap  Tte   .        ..... 


5A.   FiftbTeor  (firsthalf),  (lo-ii  }warteU). 

PU;  ground 
Arch  Goal  BaU 313 


Drive  Ball -375 

Dumb-bell  Tag 83 

Fire  on  the  Mounlaini  ....  S^ 

Fox  Trail.  Double  Rim  ....  9J 

■  lApaneseTag *i6 

■  JlonpiDg  Rope  —  11 119 

'' Leader  and  Footer 117 

Over  and  Under  Relay  ....  391 

Stride  Ball 407 

Third  Slap 195 

Triple  Change aoo 

Wall  Ball  Drill 41^ 

5B.  FlfOi  Tear  (second  half),  (lo-ii  . 
PlajEtiMisd 


Blackboard  Relaf  . 

Dumb-bell  Tag     .  , 

Going  lo  JenuBlem  . 

RabldoBCope    .    ,  . 


Ball  V 


3»7 


Balloon  Goal 336 

Baste  the  Bear 49 

Black  Tom 54 

Circle  Dodgeball 364 

Hound  and  Rabbit 107 

How  Many  Miles  to  Bal^lon  .    .  108 

Kaleidoscope lai 


Passing  Race 311 

Pebble  Chase 145 

Stone 190 

Three  Deep 196 

{See  aim  Third  Man  and  Lut  Mwi) 
Wood  Tag aog 


6A.   Sixth  Tear  (first  half),  rii-ii  yeon  eU). 
Plajgrotmd 


Mv  Ijidv's  Toilot  .... 

{See  aiso  Spin  the  Pbtlcr) 

Over  and  Under  Relay  .    . 

Scat 

Schoolmom  Dodgeball   .    . 


Ball  Pius     . 
Balloon  Goal 


Jump  the  B«aQ 
Kaleidoscope 
Last  Man     . 
Leaf  by  Leaf 
FaasliifRace 


Index  to  Elementary  Schools 


najgroiiiid 

Double  Dodfteball 365 

Every  Mftn  tn  bis  Own  DcD  .    .  83 

Fiat  Ball 376 

Garden  Scvnp 97 

Jumping  Rope  — ni     .    ,    .    .  lai 

Last  Couple  Out 135 

Line  Zigng —  II  or  in      .    .     439-3 

Partnei  Tag 145 


Spin  tile  Platter 

(5m  oIw  My  Lady'i  TcOet) 
Vaulting  Relajr .    ,    ,    ,     .    . 


6B.  Sixth  Tmt  (MGond  half),  (i 
PlayBTDiuid 

Barley  Break 

Center  Club  Bowla 

Chickidy  Hand 

Curtain  Ball 

ProgretsiTe  Dodgeboll    .... 
Duck  on  a  Rock 

Football  Tq 


Hand  Football 

Indian  Club  Race 

Tumpinf  Relay  Race .    .    .    . 

Jump  tEe  Shot 

Old  Woman  from  the  Wood   . 
(5m  aito  TWIes) 

Red  Lion 

Round  Ball 


Blackboard  Relay  Kaoa 


Schoolroom  Dodgebal   .    , 
find  tba  Ring  .    .    .    .    , 


Jumj^  Sday  Racs 


7A.  SemiOi  Tear  (flrat  haU),  (ia-i3 
Black  and  Wblte 51 


FeooeTig   .    . 


Rolling  TWgt . 
Saddle  the  N^ 
Slipper  Slap.    . 


■B*G«me.  .  . 
Blackboard  ReUr. 
Black  and  WbJU  . 


Nimble  Sqnbnl 
supper  Shp.    . 


I 


Index  to  Elementary  Schools 


■fB.   Seventh  Year  (second  half),  (ti-ij  ycortoM). 

PUrpouod 

Comer  Ball 


Ilumb  Cnunba aig 

Emperor  Ball 346 

Porting  the  Ciiy  Gate*  ....  8g 

Foi  and  Geese .......  91 

Band  Ball  Drill  ~  U     .     .    .    .  3S1 

Line  Club  Bowls,  Double  ...  385 

Mount  Bs)l 387 

Odd  Man's  Cap 140 

Pass  and  Toss  Retay  (SIo^  IJne)  313 

Pinch-o 146 

Volley  Ball 411 

Wand  Tug  o(  War joj 

Whip  Tag ao5 

Ztg^  Overhead  Toss   ....  434 


Bead  and  Stretch  Reby      .     -  JS 

Dead  Ball .    fit 


Dumb  Crambo 119 


Line  Club  Bawls.  Double  . 


Schoolroom  Volley  BaO  ....    409 
Up,  Jenkiiwl    .......    ajo 


.  ElghOi  Tear  (Ont  haU),  (13-14  years  oU). 
Playground 


All  Run   . 

Battle  Ball 33r 

Catch  and  Pull  Tug  of  War   .    .  60 

Chinese  Chicken 68 

Circle  Race  ........  6g 

Circle  Relay 70 

Line  Zigzag  —  nl 413 

Maze  Tag 1^1 

Nine-court  Basket  Ball  .    .    .    .  38S 

OverUke 393 

Poison  Snake 149 

Round  Ball 401 


Blackboard  Relay 33 


Cross  QuestliM*  .  > 
Hen  Roost  .  .  .  , 
Minister'a  Cat.  Tba  . 


Schoolraom  Captain  B 
Sketches 


SB.   ElgbOi  Tear  (second  half),  (13-14  TMrjoAJ). 
Playgroond 

Bound  Ball 3 

Boundary  Ball 3 

Chinese  Wall 

Circle  Club  Bowls 3 

Circle  Zigzag 4 

Double  Relay  Race    ..... 

Lapanese  Crab  Race i 

,inc  Club  Bowls,  Single     ...  3 

Master  of  Ihe  Ring i 

Pass  and  Toss  Relay  (Double  line)  3 

Pig  in  a  Hole 3 


Author's  Initials    .     .    . 
Blackboard  Relay  Race . 


Double  Relay  Race   .    . 
line  Cluh  Bowls,  Sln^ 


76 
386 


Prince  of  Plub ajt 


Stool  Ball 40S 

Tossing  Wands 198 

WandRpure t" 


GAMES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


MISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVE  GAMES 


Catch  and  Pull  Tug  of  Wur  .    .  (So 

Circle  Race       .......  6g 

Circle  Relay.     ,.,,,,,  70 

Club  Snatch 7a 

ContcGts  for  Two  (chapter  on  "Feats 

and  Forfeits") 145 

Double  Relay  Race 7O 

Duck  on  a  Rock 81 

Dumb-bcU  Tag S3 

Eveiy  Man  In  his  Own  Den  .    •  83 

Follow  the  Leader S9 

Foiciog  the  City  Gates  .    .    .    .  &9 

Fortress go 

Fox  and  Geese  ...>...  91 

Fox  Trail,  Double  Rim  ....  93 

iangTag 101 

Home  Tag 106 

Hound  and  Rabbit 107 

Indian  Club  Race iii 

tap&ttese  Tag iiO 

apanese  Crab  Race 115 

umping  Rope  —  I    .....  lt8 

umping  Rope  —  II 119 

umping  Rope  —  III     ....  Ill 

umping  Relay  Race     .    .    .    .  J17 

ump  the  Shot iia 


PACK 

Last  Couple  Out laj 

Leader  and  Footer    .....     197 

Leapfrq;  Race 139 

{See  Im  of  L«ipf  rag  Games  In  Alpha- 
betical Index.) 


Partner  Tag 145 

Pebble  Chase 145 

Pinch-o 140 

Pobon 14S 

Potato  Shuttle  Relay 154 

Prisoner's  Base  —  U,  m,  IV,  V 

t5S-i6t 

Saddle  the  Nag 171 

Shuttle  Relay 173 

Single  Relay  Race 17s 

SUn  the  Goat 176 


Stealing  Sticks ,  iSS 

Three  Deep 196 

(See  alio  Third  Man.) 

Tossing  Wands 198 

Tree  Party 199 

Triple  Change aoa 

Wand  Race aoa 

Whip  Tag aos 

Wood  Tag Bog 


r 


index  for  High  Schools 


ABKm  7    -        ......  331 

Ball  Chue  . 374 

BaJlooo  Ball 33$ 

Ball  Fun -  -St? 

Ball  Stand 338 

Buket  Ball  Dbtance  Throw  .    .  339 

BatlleBall jji 

Bombardment  •••.,.  334 

Bound  Ball 336 

Boundaiy  Ball .  335 


Call  Ball 33* 

Captain  Ball  — 1......33< 

Captain  Ball  —  II 341 

Captain  Ball  — m 34^ 

Center  Club  Bowl* 351 

Circle  Club  Bowl* 35; 

Comer  Ball 351 

Curtain  Ball 36] 
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Dodgeball  .... 
Double  Comer  Ball  . 
Drive  Ball 375 


tACI 

.     386 
■     38s 


Nine-couit  Basket  Ball  . 
Over  and  Under  Relay  . 


Dodgeball  . 
Fig  in  a  Hole  .... 
Progressive  CuptaJii  BaB 


Square  Bsn. 
Stool  Ball     . 

Stride  Ba^    . 


Voller  Ball 413 


Uz^g  OveHiead  TOM    . 

(Sa  aha   Circle   ZSgt 

iHgzag-n,nl.) 


} 


OAKES  Km  PUYOROUHDS,  OTmrASnWS,  AHD  UIU» 

injMBEStS 

llie  term*'^7gTaund''  b  here  used  to  dedgnate  a  general  outdoor  plajrqiaceol 
HbenU  aiCA.  The  open  countr]'  or  a  villafc  would  be  just  as  suitable  for  manj  of 
the  games,  though  with  few  exceptioru  ihey  may  be  played  in  limited  territory. 
With  the  exception  of  tlie  hidc-and-scek  games  almost  all  are  equally  suitable  for 
both  playground  and  gymnasium.  Ilie  list  includes  games  for  playeia  from  kinder- 
garten age  to  adults,  and  for  both  tarae  and  smidi  numben.  For  game*  for 
players  of  different  a^jes,  see  Index  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools. 

In  the  column  indicating  which  games  aic  suited  to  laiige  numben,  the  figures 
Indicate  the  largest  number  with  which  the  game  may  be  well  played.  Still  larger 
numben  d  playeia  may  participate,  but  the  group  method  ii  adviiable  for  k>  many 

UISCELLANEOUS  ACTIVE  GAMES 


Chicken  HaAet     .    .    . 

Chiikjdy  Hand  ....  30+ 

Chinese  Chicken    ,    ,    .  3ia+ 

ChineaeWaU     ....  60+ 

Citde  Race  ,        ...  30+ 

Circle  Relay 60+ 

Clam  SheU  Comba    .    .  40 

Club  Snatch ia 

Cock  Stride   .... 

Cross  Tag 30+ 

Crosdng  the  Brook     .    .  6o-f- 

Do  this,  Do  that    .    .    .  60+ 

Double  Relay  Race*  ,    .  100 

Drop  the  Handkerchief   *  30+ 

Dud  on  a  Rock ....  30-t- 

Dumb-beU  Tag      .    .    .  30-!- 

Eveiy  Uan  In  hk  Own 


AH-opRebr-    •    ■ 

.      60+ 

'd 

Animal  Blind  Man^  Buff     3f>+ 

Animal  Chaae    .    . 

.     30+ 

46 

Arrow  Chase     .    . 

*7 

Barley  Bieak     .    . 

48 

Baste  the  Bear  .    . 

'.     30+ 

49 

Bear  in  the  Pit  .    . 

.     30+ 

50 

Bird  Catcher     .    . 

.      te 

S' 

Black  and  White    . 

5* 

Black  Tom    .    .    . 

'.      3«+ 

54 

Blind  Bell     .    .    . 

55 

Blind  Man's  BnfF  . 

I      30+ 

H 

Body  Guard      .    . 

.      30+ 

Bull  in  the  Ring    . 

.      30+ 

56 

Bunch  of  Ivy     .    . 

.     60+ 

57 

Bung  the  Bucket    . 
Buyfiig  a  Lock  .    . 

:  ^ 

15 

Cat  and  Rat      .    . 

.    30+ 

«o 

Jatch    and    Pull    Tn 

«  rf 

War 

«o 

Catch  of  Fish     .     . 

'.     30+ 

61 

Catch  the  Cane      . 

.     30+ 

6a 

Cavalry  Drill      .    . 

.    too 

6a 

Centipede.    .    .    . 

63 

Charley  over  the  Wate 

r  *     30+ 

6S 

Chkkadee-dee    .    . 

65 

3«+ 
30+ 

Farmer  Is  coratng,  The  .  30+ 

Fence  Tag    .....  30+ 

Fire  on  the  Mountains    .  30+ 

Ftowen  and  the  Wind,  The  30  + 

Follow  Chase     ....  30+ 

Follow  tbe  Leadn  .    .    .  fA>c 
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Fonrc 

F-ma 


Jng  Ihe  City  Gates 

Tonreu 

Fox  and  Geese  .  .  . 
Fo»  Trail,  Double  Rim 
Fox  Trail,  Single  Rim 
French  Tag  .... 
Fiog  in  the  lliddle      . 


Garden  Sckmp  .  . 
Going  to  Jerusalem 
Good  Momiiuc  ,  . 
Guess  Who  .  .  . 
jGypsy        .... 


PHingTag      .    .    . 

'   Bave  you  seen  my  Sheep  ? 

Hide  and  Seek   .     .    . 

Hide  the  Thimble  .    , 

High  Windows   .     .     . 
-Hill  Dill 

Hip 

Home  Tag     .... 

Hopping  Relay  Race   . 

Hound  and  Rabbit 

How     Many     Miles 
Babylon  P    ... 

Ruckle,  Buckle, 
Bean  Stalk      .     . 

Hunt,  The      . 

Hunt  the  Fox     .     . 

Hunt  the  Slipper    . 

Indian  Qub  Race  . 
I  lay,  "Stoopl" 
I  Spy 


Jack  be  Nimble  .  , 
Jacob  and  Rarhel  .  , 
Japanese  Crab  Race   , 


Jumping  Relay  Race  . 
Jumping  Rope  —  I 

(small  single  rope)   . 
Jumping  Rope  —  II 

(one  large  rope) 
Jumping  Rope  —  III 

(two  large  ropes)     , 
Jumping  Rope  — 

IV  (large  and  small 

Jtimp  the  Shot   .    .     . 


30  + 
60  + 
60  + 
30  + 


Lady  of  Ihe  Land     ,     .    . 
Lame  Fox  and  Chickens . 
-tasl  Couple  Out    . 
I^eader  and  Footer 
Leapfrog     ,     . 
Leapfrog  Race   .     . 
Letting  out  the  Dove» 
Lost  ChiW,  The     . 

Master  of  the  Ring 
MaJW  Tag  .  .  , 
Menagerie  ■  ■  . 
Itfidnight  .  .  . 
Moon  and  Morning  Stars 
Mother,  may  I  go  out  to 

Play:     .... 
Mother,  Mother,  thi 

boils  Over .     .    . 
My   Lady's  Tdlel 


30+ 
60  + 
30  + 


Xumbeis  Chiinge   . 

Odd  Man's  Cap  . 
Old  Buzrnid  .  , 
Old   Woman    *rom 

Wood    . 
Oyster  Shell 


Par.  .  .  . 
Partner  Tag  . 

Pebble  Chose 
Pinch-o  .  . 
Pitch  Pebble 

Poison  Snalce 
Poro  Pom  Pull- away 
Potato  Race ,  ,  . 
Potato  Shuttle  Relay 
Potato  Spoon  Race. 
Prisoner's  Base  .     . 

Prisoner's  Base  —  I 
Prisoner's  Base  —  II 
Prisoner's  Base  —III. 
Prisoner's  Base  —  IV , 
Prisoner's  Base  —  V 
Puss  in  a  Corner  . 
Puss  in  the  Circle  , 

Railroad  Train  .  . 
Red  Lion  .... 
Relay  Races  .     .    . 

All-up  Relay   . 


Relay    . 
c  Relay  . 


30+  iM 

30+  19S 

00+  H7 

(00  1B7 

3,0+  139 

30+  13» 


30+     138 

3°+     »39 


.^0+ 

»4S 

30+ 

3»+ 

V  + 

I4<* 

30+ 

149 

00  isi~* 

'M 

IIS 

;o+ 

30+ 
30+ 

!S 

10+ 

1S9 

3*+ 

10  + 

161 

10+ 

it^ 

30  + 

164 

30+     i6s 

60  — lOQ 
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Potato  Races  . 

Shuttle  Relaj  . 

Single  Rblay  . 
Ring-a-tievio .  .  . 
Ring 


rs  and  Soldiers 
Rolling  Target  .  . 
Round  and  Round  went 

the  Gallant  Ship . 
Ran,  Sheep,  Rua   . 

Saddle  the  Nag .  . 
Sardines  .... 
Seeking  for  Gold  . 
Shadow  Tag  .  .  . 
Shuttle  Relay  .  . 
Single  Relay  Race  , 
Skin  the  Goat  .  . 
Skyte  the  Bob  .  . 
Slap  Catch  .  .  , 
Slap  Jack.  .  .  . 
Slipper  Slap  .  ,  . 
Smugglir^  the  Geg . 
Spanish  Fly    .    .    . 

Spin  the  Platter ,  . 
Spooning  .... 

Squirrel  in  Trees  . 

Stage  Coach  .    .  . 

StaJcc  Guard .    .  . 
Stealing  Sticks  . 
Stei 


i?Pond,N 


sop  Tag. 
inDisl  . 


te 

iSi 

-iSS 

17,1 

10+ 

',ti. 

167 

30 

169 

30+ 

170 

30+ 

170 

3*+ 

171 

3°+ 

17" 

«7,1 

100 

■.'4 

177 

.10+ 

178 

10+ 

179 

v>+ 

179 

10  + 

180 

189 

i8* 

3«  + 

183 

30 

I8t 

18S 

V>+ 

iSS 

30+ 

,V+ 

189 

10+ 

ipo 

190 
190 

Tag  Games 60+  191 

.Jen  Steps 30+  193 

Thimble  Ring    ....  jo-l-  194 

Third  Man ico  194 

Third  Slap 30+  19S 

.Three  Deep 60  196 

Tonuny  Tiddler's  Ground  30+  197 

Toising  Wanda .     .    .     .  60+  198 

Trades 6o-t-  199 

Tree  Party 60  199 

Triple  Change  ....  60+  aoo 
Tug  of  Wat  (Set  Catch 
and  Full  Tug  of  War 
and  Wand  Tug  of  War^ 
also  Contuli  for  Tiat, 
under  "Feats  and  For- 
feits.") 

Under  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  30  wot 

Wand  Race 30-f  soa 

Wand  Tu^  of  War ...  100  3Q3 

Water  Sprite 30+  303 

Wee  Bologna  Man,  The   .  60+  so4 

WhipTag 30+  SOS 

Who  goes  lound  my  Stone 

Wall? 30+  see 

Wolf 30+  3o8 

Wood  Tag 30+  909 

Qnlot  OasiM 


SINGING  GAMES 


Did  you  erer  tee  a  Lassie  ^     6o-f    s6i 

Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water      60+    ab^  . 

^uck  Dance,  The ...      30+964     SLooby  Loo 


Varmer  In  the  Dell 
Hunting    .... 

Mtisket,  Itasket  .  . 
Keep  Moving  .  , 
King  d  France  •  • 
Kitty  White  .  .  . 
Leaves  an  Green  . 


30+    S65    "kMuffiJi  Man  . 


60+ 

30+  a68 

60+  370 

60+  973 


Let  the  Feet  go  Trui^ 


Mulberry  Bush .  .  . 
Nuts  in  May  .  .  . 
Oats,  Fms,  Beans  .  . 
i£outid  and   Sound   1 


30+  a83 

60+  a83 

60+  a8s 

60  187 


&X 
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I  BEAN  BAG  GAMES 


Bag  me 
Bean  B^ 
Be^a  Bag 


Pass    and    Toss    KtUj 

(Single  Line)      .    .    . 

Pass    Bnd    Toss    Rela> 

(Double  Line)     .    ,     . 


GAMES   FOR  EITHER   BALLS  OR   BEAN   BAGS 


AH  Run 30+ 

Atch  Ball 100 

Atch  Goal  Ball ...    .      60 


Call  Ball 30-t- 

CenterCBlch  Ball   .    .    .      $0+ 

Circle  Ball 60  + 

Club  Bowls 60  + 

CenlerClubBowls  .     . 

Line       Club        Bowlf 
(Single) 

Line       Club       Bowls 
(Double)     .... 
Corner  Spry 60+ 


Zlgzag  Games  .    .    . 
CiriTe  Zigzag.    .    . 
Line  Zigzag  —  I 
Line  Zigzag  —  11    .    . 
Line  Zigzag  —  HI  .    . 
Zigzag  Overhead  Toss 


An  Run 30-1- 

Aicti  Ban 100 

AichGoalBaU.    ...    100 


Basket     BaU 

Throw 

Battle  BaU 

Bombardnicnt  ....  too 
BouDdaryBaU  .  ...  100 
Bound  BaU 30+ 

CaU  Ban 30+ 

Captain  BaU  — I   .    .    . 
Captain  Ball  —  n  .    .    .      60 


Cat 


n  Ban  — nt 


iptain 
(See  El  . 

Progressive  Cap- 
tain Ball.) 

Center  Base 304. 

Center  Catch 'Ball  .    .     .  30+ 

Center  Club  Bowls      .    .  30  + 

Circle  Ball 6o-l- 

Circle  Club  Bowls  .    .    .  60  + 

Circle  Dodgeball     ...  60 

Circle  Stride  BaU   .    .     .  30  + 
Circle  Zigzag  {see  Zigmg.) 

Comer  Ball 30+ 

Comer  Spry 60 

Crackabout 60 

Curtain  BaU  ...  loo 


Dodgeball 6o-t-  363 

DouGle  Comer  BaU     .    .  loo  370 

Double  Dodgeball ...      60  365 

Drive  BaU 30*  sji 
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Emperor  Ball     .    ,    ^    .      30+  346 

Fill  Bftll 30-1-  376 

Football  Tag     ....      30+  379 

Hand  Ball  DriU  — 

I  (ElemcDtary)  .  .  .  loO  380 
Hand  Ball  Drill  — 

n  (Advanced)     ...  100  381 

Hand  Football  ....      30+  38a 

Line  Ball 60  384 

Line  Club  Bowls  (Double)    60+  385 

Line  Club  Bowb  (Single)       6a-l-  3S6 

Line  Zigmg 4»^-4'3 

Mount  Ball loo  387 

Nine-court  Baiket  Ban   .      60  38S 

Over  and  Under  Relay    .  100  399 

Oveitake 6o4-  393 

Pass  Ball  Relay      ...  100  395 

Pig  in  a  Hole    ....      60+  397 
ProgiEssive     Captain 

Ball 100  349 

Piogmsive  DodgcbUI    .  366 


Ring  Call  BaH   .    .    .    .  30+     399 

RoleyPolw 399 

Round  Ball    .....  60+    401 

Runian  Hole  Ball ...  401 

Spud .  100        404 

Square  Ball 30+      404 

Stool  Ball 406 

Stride  Ball 100       407 

Tether  Ball 409 

Tbree  Ifoles 411 

Toss  BaU 60        413 

Tiee  Ball 413 

Voile)' Ball 30       413 

Wan  BoU  DiiU  ....  416 

War 60+    417 


Zigiag  Games .... 
Circle  Zigzag   .    .     , 
Line  Zigzag  ^  I  .     ,     j 
Line  Zigzag— n      .    i 
Line  Zig^^  —  III    ,     i 
ZigsagOTaheadToaa  i 


V9 


r 


GAMES  FOR  BOYS'  ASD  GIKLS*  SUMMER  CAMPS 


I 


The  games  in  this  lis!  are  selected  wilh  a 
jnd  to  a  wide  range  of  ages  which  often  at 
"  quiet  "  games  are  nol  necessarily  noisele; 
ia  which  (lie  players  move  around. 


'iew  lo  suitableness  for  the  open  country, 
;  found  in  summer  camps.  The  so-called 
i,  but  are  distinguished  from  active  gamei 


ACTIVE  GAMES 


All-up  Relay 45 

Animal  Blind  Man's  Bu9  ...  46 

Animal  Chase  .,.••••  46 

Arrow  Chase 47 

Barley  Break 48 

Baste  the  Bear 49 

Bear  in  the  Pit 50 

Bird  Catcher,  The 51 

Black  and  While 51 

Black  Tom 54 

Blind  Bell 55 

Blind  Man's  Buff 55 

Body  Guard 56 

Bull  in  the  Ring 56 

Bunch  of  Ivy 57 

Bung  the  Bucket 57 

Buying  a  Lock ,    ......  5S 

Cat  and  Rat 60 

Catch  and  Pull  Tug  of  War    .    .  60 

Catch  of  Fish 61 

Cati-h  the  Can 6» 

Centipede 63 

Chickadee-dee 6s 

Chicken  Market 66 

Chickidy  Hand 67 

Chinese  Chicken 68 

Chinese  Wall 68 

Circle  Race 69 

Circle  Relay 70 

Club  Snatch 73 

Cock  Stride 74 

Com  Tag 75 

Drop  the  Handkerchief,    ...  So 

Duck  on  a  Rock 81 

Dumb-bell  Tag 83 

Every  Man  in  his  Own  Den  .    .  8j 

Exchange     ........  84 

Fumer  is  Coming  The .    ...  8^ 

roaceTag is 


Fire  on  the  Mounlalns  . 

Flowers  and  the  Wind  . 
Follow  Chase  .... 
Follow  the  Leader  .  , 
Fordng  the  City  tlates  . 

Vox  and  Geese  ,  .  , 
Fojc  Trail,  Double  Rim 
¥ox  Trail,  Single  Rim    . 


Garden  Scamp .  .  , 
Going  to  Jcrtisalem  . 
Guess  Who .  .  .  . 
Gypsy 


Hang  Tag    ...... 

Have  you  seen  my  Sheep? 
High  Windows  .    .    . 

Hill  Dill 

Hip 

Hopping  Relay  Race 

How  Many  Miles  to  Babvlon?   , 

Huckle,  Buckle,  Bean  St^   . 

Hunt,  The   .... 

Hunt  the  Fox  .     . 

Hunt  the  Slipper  .    . 


Jacob  and  Rachel  . 
Japanese  Crab  Race 
Japanese  Tag  .  .  . 
Jumping  Relay  Race 
Jumping  Rope  — I 
Jumping  Rope  —  H  . 
Jumping  Rope  —  UI 
Jumping  Rope  —  IV 
JumplheShol.    .    . 


Kaleidoscope 
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Lady  of  the  Land 133 

Lame  Fox  and  Cblckeiu    ...  114 

Last  Couple  Out 135 

Leader  and  Footer 137 

Leapfrog  Race >    .  laQ 

]>ttiiiK  out  the  Doves  ....  119 

Lost  Child,  The 130 

Master  cu  the  Ring 131 

Mate  Ta^ 131 

MenaRerie 133 

Midnight 133 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  Play?  .  134 
Mother,   Mother,  the    Pot  boils 


Ove 
My  Lady's  Toilet  . 


Odd  Man's  Cap 140 

Old  Buuard 141 

Old  Woman  from  thi  Wood  .    .  143 

Oyster  Shell 143 

Partner  Tag I4S 

Pebble  Chase 145 

Pinch-o   .........  146 

Pitch  Pebble 147 

Poison 148 

Pom  Pom  Pullaway 149 

Potato  Race 151 

Potato  Shuttle  Relay      ....  154 

Pouto  Spoon  Race 155 

Prisoner'a  Base  —  I-V   .    .    .157-161 

Puss  In  a  Corner 163 

Puss  in  the  Circle 164 

Railroad  Train 164 

Red  Lion 165 

Ring-a-lievio    .......  166 

Ringmaster 167 

Robben  and  Soldiers     ....  168 

Rolling  Target 169 

Run,  wieep,  Runt    ....    *  170 


Saddle  the  Nag 171 

Sardines  .........  171 

Seeking  for  Gold  ......  934 

Shadow  Tag 173 

Shuttle  Relay  Race 173 

Single  ReUy  Race 175 

Skin  the  Goat 176 

Skyte  the  Bob 177 

Slap  Catch 178 

Slap  Jack 178 

Slipper  Slap 179 

Smuggling  the  Geg   .....  iSo 

Spin  the  Platter 183 

Spooning 184 

Stage  Coach 185 

Stake  Guard 186 

Stealing  Sticks 188 

Step 188 

Sdll  Pond,  No  Mote  MoringI     .  189 

Stone 190 

....  190 

....  190 


■&: 


Sun 

Tag tgt-a 

Ten  Steps 193 

Thimble  Ring 194 

Third  Man 194 

Third  Slap 19S 

Three  Deep I96 

Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground  ...  197 

Trades 199 

Triple  Change aoo 

Under  the  Cuckoo's  Nest  .    .    .  aoi 

Wand  Race 90i 

Water  Sprite ■03 

Wee  Bologna  Man,  The     ...  304 

Whip  Tag aos 

Who  goes  round  my  Stono  Wall?  ao6 

Wolf »o8 

Wood  Tag aog 


Did  you  erer  see  a  Lassie?    .    .  361 

Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water    ...  363 

Duck  Dance,  The 964 

Farmer  In  the  DeD 365 

Hunting  .........  »S7 

Itlsket,  Itasket >«S 

Keep  Movli^ 37a 

Kitty  Wbit* 974 


SINGING  GAMES 

Leaves  are  Green  . 
London  Bridge    . 


Nuts  in  May    .... 
Oats,  Peas,  Beans      ... 
Round  and  Round  the  VlUaga 
Snail 


38s 
987 
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QUIET  GAMES 


"B"  Game,  The  ,    . 

Bargain  Counter  .  . 
Beast,  Bird,  or  Fish  , 
Buzz 


Cal  Party     .    . 
Crambo  .    .    .    , 
Crou  Qucstiou    , 


Dumb  Crambo 919 


Flower  Malc£  .......  aao 

Gnta  Blade     .......  «i 

HcD  Roost 393 

Homa ..........  323 


Initials 334 


Leaf  by  Leaf  , 
LiicraiV  Lofc  • 
London    .    .     . 


Minister's  Cat,  The : 

Music  Boj : 

My  Lady's  Lap  Dog      ....  aiS 

Naughts  and  Crosses     .    .     .     .  ; 

Observation ,  139 


:eofFari 


Scat .    .    .  3J4 

Seeking  for  Gold 934 

Simon  Sayi »3S 

Spans 183 

Tip  Tap  Toe 837 

L'p,  Jenkinsl     ....         .    .  3j9 


BEAN  BAG  GAMES 


B^PIle 303 

Bean  Bag  Boftld 304 

Bean  Bag  Boi 305 

Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss    ....  305 

Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw  ....  306 


Criss-crois  Gc«] 


GAMES  FOR  EITHER  BALLS  OR  BEAN  BAGS 
Over  and  Under  ReUf  .    .    . 


) 


AH  Run 331 

Arch  Ball 331 

)c«UBall 338 

Center  Catch  Ball 355 

V:ircleB8U 356 

Club  Bovrls 359 

Center  Club  Bowb     .     .     .     .  3S5 

Line  Club  Bowls  (Double) .     .  385 

Line  Club  Bowb  (Single)    .     .  3S6 

Dodgebdl 363 


Zlgza^Gunei.    .    .    . 
Line  Zigtag  —  I 
Line  Zigag — H    , 
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BALL  GAUES 


AH  Run 331 

Arch  Ball 311 

Arch  Goal  BaU 313 

Ball  ChaK 

Balloon  Goal 316 

Ball  Puis 337 

Ball  Sland 338 

Basket  Ball  IKstance  Tbiow  .     .  339 

Battle  Ball 331 

Bombardment  .......  334 

Bounda^  Ball 335 

Bound  Ball 336 

Call  Ball 338 

CaptoinBaU  — I 339 

Captain  Ball  — 11 341 

Cantain  Ball  —  III 344 

(Ste   Emperor  Ball,   Progresuve 

Captain  Ball,  and  Scboolroom 

Captain  Ball.) 

Center  Base 354 

Center  Catch  Ball 355 

Center  Club  Bowla 353 

Circle  Ball 356 

Circle  Club  Bowla 357 

Comer  Ball 359 

Curt^  BaU 361 

Dead  Ball 363 

Dodgeball 363 

D  >ubte  Comer  Ball 37a 

Drive  Ball 375 

Emperor  Ball n6 

Fist  BaU 37* 

Football  Tag 379 

Hand  Ball  Drill  —  I  (Elementaiy)  380 


Hand  Bait  Drill  — n    ....  381 

Hand  Football 383 

Line  BaU 384 

Line  Club  Bowls  (Double)  .    .    .  385 

Line  Club  Bowls  (Single)  .    .    .  3S6 

Line  Zigxag 43i~4>3 

Mount  Ball 387 

Nine-coutt  Basket  Ball  .    .     .     .  3S8 


Over  and  Under  Relay  . 


■    39a 


Pass  Ball  Relay 39$ 

Pig  in  a  Hole 397 

Progressive  Captain  Ball    .    .     .  349 

Ring  Call  Ball 399 

Roley  Foley 399 

Round  Ball 401 

Russian  Hole  Ball 401 

Square  BaU 404 

Stool  Ball 406 

Stride  BaU 407 

Ten  Trips 408 

Tether  Ball 409 

Three  Holes 411 

Teas  BaU 419 

Tree  BaU 413 

VoUey  BaU 413 

WaU  BaU  Drill 4i« 

War 417 


BOUSE-PABn  AlTD  COUimty-CLim  GAMES 

The  tist  of  gamu  offered  under  this  heading  is  miide  with  the  realization  that  tba 

rests  for  such  coodiiions  may  include  very  youtig  people  luid  adults.  No  attempt 
made  to  select  appropriale  games  for  either,  the  (choice  being  left  for  the  circuiti- 
es of  any  given  occasion.  While  many  of  the  games  are  for  indoors,  most  ot 
them  may  be  played  out  of  doors,  and  a  Eew  good  chasing  games  for  young  peuple 
are  included.  An  especial  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  for  this  list  games  that 
utilize  natural  material,  as  leaves,  grasses,  trees,  stones,  etc.,  and  some  snow  games 
are  given  (or  winter  days.  The  so-called  "  quiet  "  games  are  not  necessarily  noise- 
less, but  are  distinguished  from  active  games  by  the  players  not  moving  arouad. 

ACTIVE   GAMES 


) 


Animal  Blind  Man's  Buff  ...  Ab 

Arrow  Chase 47 

Balloon  Goal 336 

Barlev  Break    .     .          ....  48 

fiasle' the  Bear .    .               ,    .     .  4g 

Black  and  White 52 

Blind  Bell 55 

Blind  Man's  Buff 55 

Body  Guard     .         .....  S* 

Catch  of  Fish   . 61 

Chickidy  Hand 67 

Circle  Race 69 

Club  Snatch      ......  73 

Curtain  Ball 361 

Dodgeball 363 

Duck  on  a  Rock Si 

Dumb-bell  Tag 83 

Every  Man  (n  hi*  Own  Den  .    ,  83 

Ezclunge S4 

Follow  the  Leadec     .....  S9 

Fox  and  Geese ga 

FoxTriJl 93-9S 

Going  to  Jerusalem g$ 

Have  you  seen  ray  Sheep?      .    .  loa 

Hide  the  Thimble 104 

Hill  Dill 105 

Hound  aod  Kabbit 10; 

Hunt,  The J 10 

Hunt  the  Fox        no 

I  Sw 113 

Jacob  and  RscIm) iiS 

JTapaneseTkg  .        .    .        ,    .  r  ' 


Keep  Moving  .    ,    .    .        .    ,  ajo 

Last  Couple  Ont  ......  laj 

Maze  Tag 131 

Menagerie    ........  13a 

My  Lady's  Toilet 138 

Odd  Man's  Cap 14a 

Old  Woman  from  the  Wood  .    .  143 

Partner  Tag 145 

Pebble  Chase 14S 

Pinch-o    .........  146 

Pitch  Pebble 147 

Poison 148 

Poor  Pussy 150 

Potato  Shuttle  Relay 154 

Potato  Spoon  Race   .....  155 
Prisoner's  Base— !-■''        .       157-101 

Puss  in  a  Corner  ......  163 

RIng-a-lievio     .......  166 

Rolling  Target 169 

Run.  Sheep,  Run  I 170 

RusaiaJi  Hole  Bail           ....  401 

Sardines  .........  171 

Single  Relay  Race 17s 

Slap  Catch 178 

Slipper  Slap 179 

Snow  Dart 181 

Snow  Snake aSa 

Spin  the  Platter 183 

(See  also  My  Lady'i  Tcdiet.) 

Stage  Coach ,  iB; 

Slalie  Guard 1S6 

Stealing  Slicks iSS 

Still  Pond,  No  More  Moving .    .  1S9 

Sun  Dial iga 
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T« 190-19* 

Tether  Ball ........  409 

Thimble  Ring 194 

Third  Man 194 

Three  Deep 196 

Tisdc* 199 

QUIET 

Aulbot't  loftltls 313 

"B"  Game,  The ai3 

Bargain  Counter 914 

Beast,  Bird,  or  Fish 315 

Caka  Sale »e 

Cat  Fatty 317 

Crambo aiS 

Crcas  Question*    ......  319 

Dumb  Crambo 319 

Find  the  Ring aio 

Flower  Match 3io 

Gran  Blade aai 

Hen  Rooit 313 

Homa      .........  333 

Initiala 334 

Leaf  by  Leaf   .......  *35 

Literaiy  Lot«  .......  335 

London t  an 


Tree  Partf 199 

Triple  Change aoo 

Wee  Bologna  Man S04 

Who  goes  louod  my  Stone  Wall?  3o6 

Wood  Tag >o9 

GAMES 

Minister"!  Cat,  The 337 

Music  Box 338 

My  Lady's  Lap  Dog      ....  398 

Naughts  and  Craases     ....  339 

Penny  Wise 330 

Planting  a  Garden    .....  331 

Prince  of  Faria 333 

RecognitioD .  ' 333 

Scat 334 

Seeking  for  Gold 334 

Shakespearean  Romanct^  A    .    .  335 

Simon  Says 335 

Sketches 336 

Tidbits  Farmei 337 

Tip  Tap  Too »37 

Up,  Jenkioal 939 

What  is  my  Thought  Like?   .    .  340 

Woodland  Lovers,  Tlie .    .    .    ,  *4i 

ZootTlM >4S 


^r         GAi 


GAMES  FOR  CHILDREH'S  PARTIES 

The  game*  b  this  list  arc  malnlj'  for  children  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  yean 
of  age.  They  aze  suitable  both  for  indoors  and  the  lawn.  White  most  of  them 
call  for  only  a  mild  ftn-m  of  ewreisc,  a  few  of  the  more  lively  running  games  are 
included.  The  so-called  quiet  gimes  are  not  necessarily  noiseless,  but  aie  distin- 
guished from  active  games  in  which  the  players  move  around. 

ACTIVE   GAMES 


} 


All-up  Relay 45 

vAninul  Blind  Man's  Buff  ...  46 

Animal  Chase 46 

Barley  Break 4S 

Baste  the  Bear ng 

Bird  Catcher,  The 53 

Black  and  White 53 

Blind  Man's  Bufi 55 

Blind  Bell 55 

Body  Guard $6 

Bunch  of  Ivy 57 

Cat  and  Rat 60 

Catch  the  Cane 63 

Catch  of  Fish 61 

Charley  over  the  Water  .    ,    .     ,  6s 

Club  Snatch 73 

Croasing  the  Brook 74 

Do  This,  Do  That 75 

Drop  Ihc  Handkerchief  ....  So 

Dumb-bell  Tag 83 

Exchange      .....,,.  S4 

Fanner  is  Coming,  The      ...  85 

Flowers  and  the  Wind,  The    .    .  87 

Follow  Chase 88 

Follow  the  Leader 89 

Fox  and  Geese 93 

Fax  and  Squirrel 93 

Garden  Scamp 97 

Going  to  Jerusalem gS 

Good  Morning       ......  99 

Guess  Who 100 

Cypay,  The 


Have  you  emii  my  Sheep?.    . 

Hade  and  Seek 

Hide  the  Thimble      .... 

High  Windows 

Hopping  Relay  Race  .  ,  . 
Hound  and  Rabbit  .... 
How  Many  Miles  to  Babylon? 
Huckle,  Buckle,  Bean  Stalk  . 
Hunt  the  Slipper 


S 


Jack  be  Nimble  . 
Jacob  and  Rachel . 
Japanese  Tag   .    . 


Ealeidoscope 


Lady  of  the  Land  .  . 
Lame  Fox  and  Chickens 
Last  Couple  Out  .  .  . 
Letting  Out  the  Dovea  . 
Lost  Child,  The    .     .     . 


Ma«!  Ta^    .... 
Menagerie    ....  .     . 

Midnight 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  Play? 
Mother,   Mother,   the   Pot    boils 

Over 

My  Lady's  Toilet 


Numbers  Change  . 

Observation  .    ■     . 
Odd  Man's  Cap    . 


Games  for  Children's  Parties 


Partner  Tag I4S 

Pebble  Chaae 145 

Finch-o 146 

PoUto  Shuttle  Rela7 tS4 

Potato  Spoon  Race 155 

Puis  in  the  Circle 164 

Puss  in  ft  Comer 163 


Sardines   .........    17a 

Slap  Catch 178 

Slap  Jack 17S 


StiU  Pond,  No  More  Moving 

Stoop  Tag 

Sun  Dial 


i8s 


Thimble  Ring  . 
Three  Deep.  . 
Trade*  .  .  . 
Tree  Party   .    , 


Wee  Bologna  Man,  The     .    ,    ,  : 

What  ii  my  Thou^t  like?    .    .  ; 

Who  goes  round  my  Stone  Wall?  ; 

Wood  Tag ! 


QUIET  GAMES 


"B"  Game,  The  .  . 
Beast,  Bird,  and  Pish 
Buu 


Craas  Queadooa aig 

Dumb  Ciambo      ......     ai9 


Keep  Moring 370 

Leaf  by  Leaf aas 

Literary  Lore U15 

London ai6 


Minister's  Cat,  The  . 
Music  Bos  .... 
My  Lady's  Lap  Dog , 

Naughts  and  Croasea 


Prince  of  Paris 

Simon  Sajra 

Tip,  Tap,  Toe 

Up,  JenUnsI 

What  b  mr  Tbongbt  like? 
Zoo,  The 


SINGING  GAMES 


Did  you  ever  see  a  Lasde? .    .    .  a6i 

Diaw  a  Bucket  vi  Water    ...  363 

Duck  Dance,  The 064 

Farmer  in  tlie  Dell 165 

HuntiDg 167 

Iliiket,  Itasket a6S 

Kilty  White 374 

Leaves  are  Green 376 


Nuts  in  May         

Oats,  Peas,  Beans     .... 
Round  and  Round  the  NUIage 


"83 
•8s 
987 
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Games  for  Children's  Partie» 


BEAN  BAG  GAMES 


Bean  Bag  Board   .    .  - 

Bean  Bag  Sax  .    .     ■  ■ 

Bean  Bag  Circle  Toss  . 

L   Bean  Bag  King  Throw  . 


BALL  GAMES 


H.   CenK 
^m  Cfrclf 


CaU  Ball 338 

Center  Catch  Ball      •    >     •     ■    •    355 
Circle  Ball 356 


GAMES  FOR  EITHER  BALLS  OR  BEAN  BAGS 
331      Wigcball 


Call  Ball  .  .  . 
Cenler  Caleb  Ball 
Circle  Ball  .  .  . 
Club  Bowls  .  .  . 
Comer  Sprj      .    . 


3" 


Zigzag  Garnet 419 


/ 


An  eqxdil  efibrt  hu  been  nude  to  mcutc  for  this  list  gomn  tlul  utilise  pebblei, 
dtelli,  ttoDct,  hole*  dug  in  the  earth,  and  diagrams  dnwn  on  the  nnd.  Man; 
garnet  an  riTen  requiring  but  little  activity  and  auited  to  hot  dajs ;  but  there  are 
alio  a  number  of  good  running  and  cbaang  games  suitable  for  a  hard  beach. 
Garnet  ate  given  for  both  young  and  older  plajeca. 


AD  Run 331 

Arch  Ball 331 

Ball  Chase .314 

Bean  Bag  Ring  Throw  .    .    ,    .  306 

Beast,  Bird,  or  Fiih 315 

Bird  Catcher,  The     .    .    ,    ,    .  53 

Boundary  Ball .......  335 

Buying  a  Lock 58 

Buzz ai6 

Catch  and  Pull  Tug  of  War  .    ,  60 

Center  Catch  Ball 355 

Centipede 63 

Chinese  Chicken 68 

Clitle  Ball 356 

Clam  Shell  Combat 71 

Club  Snatch ,  7a 

Cross  Queationt    ......  919 

Did  ;ou  ever  tee  a  Laarie?      ,     .  W5i 

Dodgeball .3^3 

Draw  a  Bucket  of  Water   ...  963 

Duck  Dance,  The      ....  264 

Duck  on  a  Rock 81 

Dumb  Cnunbo 319 

Fanner  In  the  Ddl sOs 

Find  the  Riiv aao 

Flower  Match  .......  »a 

Follow  the  Leader 89 

Foi  Ttall,  Double  Rim   ....  93 

Fox  Trail,  ^ngle  Rim    ....  95 

GraM  Blade mi 

Hen  Roost atj 

Homi 393 

Hunting •67 

Hunt  the  SUpper iii 

Itliket,  Itaaket a68 


Keep  Moving    .    .     ,     .  ,    ,  970 

Kittjr White.    .    .    -  .    ■  974 

Lady  of  the  LAitd  -     -     -     ^  193 

Leader  and  Footer         .    ,    -    .  137 

Leapfrog  Race.    ,  .     -     .  199 

Leaves  are  Gieen 376 

London ■    .    ,  396 

London  Bridge     ...         -  978 

Loobf  Loo  .-■,--.  380 

Mase  Tag iji 

Miniatei's  Cat,T1ie  ...  937 

Mother,  majr  I  go  out  to  Plaj?  134 
Mother,  Mother,  the  Pot  bdb 

Over .    .  I3S 

Muffin  Man     ....■•  363 

Mtdberry  Buih 983 

Mole  Bos 38 

My  Lady's  Lap  Dog aS 

Naughta  and  CroaK*     ....  3*9 

Oati,  Peas,  Bnna 387 

Odd  Man^  Cap   .    .  .    -  140 

Ov«r  and  Under  Relay  ....  399 

OyvterSheU i43 

Partner  Tag I45 

Past  Ball  Rdar    .        .         .-395 

Pebble  Chaae   .    .  .    •  U5 

Pig  In  a  Hole 397 

Pinch-o    ........  146 

Pitch  Pebble    .    .         -  -147 

Poison 148 

Potato  Shuttle  Relay.    .     .    ,     .  1S4 

Prince  of  Paris 333 

Prisoner's  Baae— H,  HI,  IV,  V 158-161 

ProgiestiTe  Captain  Ball    .    .    .  349 

Ring  Call  Ball 399 


I 

I 


Index  for  Seashore  Games 


Roley  Foley 399 

Rolilng  Target 169 

Round  and  Round  the  Village     .  390 

Russian  Hole  BaU 401 

Saddle  the  Nag 171 

Scat aj4 

Seeking  for  Gold  ....,,  334 

Shadow  Tag 173 

Shuttle  Relay 173 

Simon  Says 335 

Single  Relay  Race 175 

Skin  the  Goat 176 

Skyte  the  Bob 177 

Slap  Catch 17S 

Stap  Jack 17S 

Slipper  Sl^ 179 

Sdau    . a^a 

Spoonins.    ...,.,..  1S4 

Square  Ball 404 

Squirrel  in  Trees 185 

Stage  Coach 185 

Stake  Guard 186 

Stealing  Sticks 188 


Step iSS 

Stone  .........  14a 

Sloop  Tag 190 

Stride  Ball 407 

Sun  Dial igo 

Tag 191 

Target  Toss 315 

Teach:  How  to  teach  Gamea      .  sj 

Teacher  and  Class 316 

Teacher  of  Games  (To  the)    .     ,  s6 

Tether  Ball 409 

Third  Man •.    .  194 

Three  Deep 196 

Three  Holes 4ti 

Tommy  Tiddler's  Ground .     .     .  197 
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END  BAIX 

This  game,  originated  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  A.  Slecher,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  probably  the  best  game  ever  devised  for  introdudog  playere 
to  some  of  the  intricacies  of  team  work  and  advanced  ball  play. 

The  practice  which  il  gives  in  throwing,  catching,  guarding,  scoring,  the 
obsen'ance  of  rules,  and  attention  to  foub,  makes  it  an  admirable  trainiag  for 
the  more  complicated  games,  and  should  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  them. 

The  Oirls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City 
has  officially  adopted  this  game  for  this  purpose  in  elementary  schools,  where 
ji3  use  precedes  Captain  Ball  or  other  team  games  of  similar  type. 

No  competition  for  girls  is  allowed  between  public  schools  in  New  York 
City.    All  competition  is  confined  to  the  clubs  of  a  given  school. 

BALL.  —  The  ball  used  in  all  match  games  shall  be  Spalding's 
Official  Basket  Ball. 

THE  GROUND. —  The  ground  is  not  invariable  In  dimen- 
sions. A  space  measuring  30  X  30  feet  is  sufficient  for  the  game, 
and  the  usual  size,  though  a  larger  space  may  be  used  for  a  very 
large  number  of  players.  This  space  shall  be  outlined,  and  then 
divided  across  the  center  by  a  straight  line  from  side  to  side  At 
either  end  a  narrow  goal  strip,  3  feet  wide,  shall  be  made  by  draw- 
ing a  second  line  parallel  to  the  end  line. 

For  all  match  games  clubs  should  agree  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  field,  and  all  preliminary  practice  should  be  on  the  same  sized 
field. 

PLATERS.  —  The  players  shall  be  divided  into  tivo  equal  teams. 
One  third  of  the  players  of  each  team  shall  be  basemen,  and  lake 
their  places  within  the  goal  at  one  end  of  the  ground ;  the  balance  of 
the  team  shall  be  guards  and  stand  in  the  large  territory  in  front 
of  the  goal  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ground.  No  regular  arrange- 
ment for  the  players  is  required,  but  they  should  scatter  over  the 

'd  so  as  not  to  leave  unguarded  spaces. 


,  a  Appendix 

I  OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME.  — The  object  of  tlie  game  Is  for  tha 
guards  on  one  side  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  heads  of  the  guards 
on  the  op[xisite  side  to  tiicir  own  basemen,  at  the  end  of  the  opposite 
field.  Each  ball  so  caught  by  a  baseman  shall  score  one  point 
for  the  side  catching  it.  The  baseman  should  at  once  throw  the 
ball  back  over  the  heads  of  the  intervening  guards  to  his  own  guards 
for  another  throw. 

The  object  of  the  intervening  guards  is  to  intercept  the  ball 
before  tt  can  reach  the  basemen  at  their  rear,  and  to  throw  it  in 
turn  to  their  own  basemen  at  the  rear  of  the  opposite  court,  over 
the  heads  of  the  intervening  opponents. 

STAKT.  —  The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  referee  (usually  the 
teacher)  putting  the  ball  in  play  in  the  center  of  the  field.  This 
L  is  done  by  tossing  it  upward  between  two  oppoang  guards,  each 
f  of  whom  shall  try  to  catch  it.  The  one  whose  hands  touch  it  first 
shall  be  the  possessor  of  the  ball.  The  guards  shall  step  fonvard 
in  rotation  to  try  for  the  ball  whenever  it  is  put  in  play,  so  that  each 
guard  shall  have  an  opportimi^. 

When  a  goat  is  made  the  ball  shall  remain  in  play. 

SCORK — The  ball  shall  score  one  point  for  a  team  whenever 
caught  by  a  baseman  from  a  throw  from  his  own  guards  or  when- 
ever a  baseman  gets  possession  of  the  ball  by  its  rolling  into  his 
territory. 

The  ball  continues  in  play  when  a  point  is  scored.  The  game 
shall  be  played  in  two  halves  of  15  minutes  each  (for  begtnneiB 
the  half  may  be  10  minutes,  until  endurance  is  acquired).  There 
shall  be  a  rest  of  from  3  to  5  minutes  between  halves.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  tiie  players  shall  change  goals. 

The  team  shall  win  which  has  the  highest  score  at  the  end  of 
the  second  half. 

FOins.  —  It  shall  be  a  foul  for  any  player  to  step  outade  of 
his  assigned  territory,  either  over  die  wde  lines  or  into  his  oppo- 
nent's court.  A  ball  so  caught  shall  not  score,  and  the  foul  shall 
be  punished  by  the  ball  being  given  to  the  nearest  guard  of  the 
opposing  team,  who  shall  immediately  put  it  in  play  by  a  throw 
to  his  own  basemen  or  guards.  This  rule  of  overstepping  territory 
shall  apply  to  both  guards  and  basemen  and  for  one  foot  or  both. 
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It  shall  be  a  foul  to  cany  &e  baD;  ix,,  to  take  more  than  one 
step  with  It 

It  shall  be  a  foul  to  touch  the  ball  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
another  player. 

It  shall  be  a  foul  to  hold  or  push  another  player. 

A  foul  shall  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  ^e  ball,  which  shall  be 
givra  to  a  guard  of  the  opposing  team  for  a  free  (unobstructed) 
throw. 

ADDITIOHAL  EDLBS.  —  Should  a  ball  roll  or  be  dirown  be- 
yond the  rear  boundary  line,  the  baseman  nearest  the  ball  shall 
leave  hb  base  to  secure  it,  bring  it  within  the  line  at  the  pomt 
where  it  passed  out,  and  from  there  throw  it  to  one  of  the  guards 
of  his  team  in  the  oppo^te  court.  A  ball  that  goes  over  the  side 
lines  shall  similarly  be  secured  by  the  guard  nearest  where  it  left 
the  field. 
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NEW  YORK  CAPTAIN  BALL 

This  form  of  Captain  Ba.ll  has  been  olBdally  adopted  for  the  Girts*  Branch 
of  tiie  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of  New  York  City.  Its  particular  meiil 
b  In  the  scoring,  a  ptemium  being  placed  on  skillful  play  by  the  award  of  ejctra 
points  for  passing  the  ball  entirely  around  the  outer  circuit  of  bases  oa  a  given 

,  side;  and  further  ejttra  points  are  given  for  following  this  drcuit  by  a  success- 
ful throw  to  the  captain.    This  does  away  with  the  tendency  to  iiort-drcuil 

I    the  plays  with  too  frequent  throws  to  a  captain,  and  encourages  interplay  and 
quidc  resourcefulness  between  members  of  a  team. 

No  inter-school  competition  b  allowed  for  girls  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City;  all  competition  b  lietwcen  dubs  in  a  school. 

BALL. — The  ball  to  be  used  in  all  match  games  shall  be  Spald 
^  tog's  Official  Basket  Ball, 

OROUDDS.  —  The  ground  shall  be  divided  by  a  neutral  strip, 
h  3  feet  wide,  in  which  the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play.  To  enter  the 
neutral  strip  at  other  times  shall  constitute  a  foul. 

On  each  side  of  the  neutral  strip  a  series  of  small  bases  shali 
be  drawn,  in  number  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  aitire  ntmiber 
of  players.  These  bases  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  2  feet 
in  diameter,  or  they  may  be  square,  measuring  2  feet. 

The  series  of  bases  on  each  side  shall  outline  the  arc  of  a  circle 
open  to  the  center,  with  one  base  in  the  middle  of  each  side  for  the 
captain.  The  bases  in  the  outer  circle  shall  be  not  closer  than 
6  feet  to  each  other  or  to  the  neutral  strip  separatmg  the  fields, 
and  not  nearer  than  10  feet  to  the  captain's  base, 

PLATERS.  —  Any  even  number  up  to  forty  may  play  the  game. 
The  players  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  teams;  each  team  in 
turn  shall  be  equally  divided  between  basemen  and  guards,  the 
captain  being  a  baseman. 

The  basemen  shall  take  their  places  in  the  bases  on  one  side 
of  the  field,  and  the  guards  of  the  same  team  shall  stand  near  the 
opponents'  bases  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field. 

The  game  shall  be  played  in  two  halves,  and  for  the  second  half 
the  teams  shall  change  sides,  and  the  basemen  and  guards  of 
each  team  shall  exchange  places,  basemen  becoming  guards,  and 
vice  versa.  For  match  games  a  club  shaU  be  represrated  b/  a 
picked  team. 
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OPFICBKS. — The  game  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  referee  who 
shall  call  score  and  fouls  and  put  tlie  ball  in  play  at  the  beginning 
of  each  half,  and  after  each  foul. 

The  referee  may  be  assisted  by  an  umpire  and  insi>ectors,  if 
desired,  but  for  other  than  match  games  this  is  not  necessary. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  GAME.  —  The  main  object  of  the  game  is 
for  the  basemen  of  a  team  to  pass  the  ball  from  one  to  another, 
each  pass  successfully  made  scoring  for  the  team,  as  described 
under  "  Score." 

The  object  of  the  guards  is  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  ball 
and  send  tt  back  to  their  own  basemen  for  similar  play. 

RDXES.  —  The  game  shall  be  played  in  two  halves  of  15  minutes 
each,  with  a  5-minute  rest  between,  except  at  final  meets,  where 
halves  may  be  shortened  to  6  minutes,  if  deared. 

Guards  may  move  around  freely  on  their  own  half  of  the  ground, 
but  each  should  be  responsible  for  guarding  one  partJcular  base- 
man.    Guards  may  not  step  within  bases. 

Guards  may  not  enter  the  neutral  strip  except  when  called  there 
in  rotation,  as  explained  under  "Start"  to  put  the  ball  In  play. 

The  play  of  the  ball  need  not  be  in  consecutive  order  from 
base  to  base,  but  may  zigzag  across  the  circle.  It  does  not  score 
when  caught  a  second  time  by  the  same  baseman  during  a  given 
play,  such  a  catch  ending  the  possible  score  for  that  team  for 
that  round  of  the  ball ;  and  it  cannot  score  after  being  caught  by 
the  captain,  though  his  catch  scores. 

START.  —  The  ball  shall  be  put  in  ptay  by  the  referee,  who  shall 
toss  it  up  in  the  center  of  the  neutral  strip  between  two  guards, 
one  from  each  team,  who  shall  try  to  secure  it.  To  touch  the  ball 
shall  not  give  the  guard  possession  of  it;  it  shall  be  held  in  both 
hands.     In  case  of  dispute,  the  referee  shall  again  toss  the  balL 

Guards  shall  be  called  in  regular  succession  to  the  neutral  strip 
to  put  the  ball  in  play.  The  two  called  shall  be  from  similar  poa- 
tions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  field. 

The  ball  is  put  in  play  from  the  center  at  the  opening  of  die  halves^ 
and  after  a  foul,  but  not  aflcr  a  score  made  in  regular  play;  in 
other  words,  the  ball  continues  in  play  until  &  foul  U  called  or  tlu 
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SCORE.  —  One  pomt  shall  be  scored  for  a  team  whenever  o« 
of  its  basemen  catches  a  ball  thrown  by  any  other  of  its  basemen 
except  the  captain.  When  the  entire  succession  of  outer  basemen 
have  thus  caught  the  ball,  whetlier  in  r^ular  rotation  or  not,  two 
extra  points  shall  be  scored ;  thus  with  5  basemen,  6  points  would 
be  scored  for  such  a  play. 

Two  points  additional  shall  be  scored  when  such  a  play  ends 
with  a  successful  throw  to  the  captain.  With  5  outer  bases,  this 
would  mean  a  score  of  8  points. 

Under  all  other  circumstances,  one  point  only  shall  be  scored 
whenever  the  captain  catches  the  ball  from  a  baseman  of  his  team. 

No  score  shall  be  made  on  a  catch  by  a  baseman  or  captain 
from  a  guard. 

One  point  shall  be  scored  for  the  opponents  whenever  a  foul 
Is  made,  and  the  ball  shall  then  be  put  in  play  again  from  the  center. 

The  ball  shall  cease  to  score : 

(i)  After  being  caught  by  the  captain;  (».«.,  (be  captain's 
catch  scores,  but  no  throw  made  by  him  scores  if 
caught). 

(a)  When  it  gets  to  the  hands  of  a  baseman  who  has  pre- 
viously bad  it  in  the  same  play;  (*.«.,  this  catch  does 
not  score). 

(3)  When  it  gets  to  the  hands  of  an  opponent 

The  ball  continues  in  play  imder  all  of  tfie  above-motioned 
circumstances.  When  a  foul  is  committed  it  goes  to  the  center 
for  a  Dew  start 

FOtTLS. — It  shall  be  a  foul:  to  cany  the  ball  (**.«.,  to  take  more 
than  one  step  with  it). 

To  bold  it  longer  than  time  enough  to  turn  around  quickly,  or 
three  seconds. 

To  touch  the  ball  in  any  way  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  player. 

To  touch  or  trip  an  opponent 

For  guards  to  step  into  the  neutral  strip  or  fbo  opponent^  terrt* 
tDiy. 
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It  shall  be  a  foul  for  a  baseman  to  step  out  of  Us  base  widi  more 
tbancmefootat  a  time,  orforaguardtostep  within  abase  in  any  way. 

One  point  shall  be  scored  for  flie  opponents  whenever  a  foul  la 
committed,  and  the  ball  is  then  put  newly  in  ^hy. 
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GKOUHO  PLAN  FOR  NEW  YORK  CAPTAUl  BALL 
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